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PREF ACE To Taxis EDITION. 
ERV little need be obſerved by way of apology 


to a new edition of a book which has altvays 


been Pep, and gone through numerous impreſſi- 
ons both in town and country. The public have ſo 
favorably received thoſe memoirs; and they hare 
been ſo often confuſedly and incorrectly printed, and 
moſtly upon ſuch execrable paper, as the very ap- 
pearance of ſuch a book would deter any gentleman 
from giviny it a place in his library, 

Beſides theſe reaſons, the adventures of Mr 
Bamfylde Moore Carew are ſo marvellous and ſtrik. 
ing, that they cannot fail of engaging in this age of 
reading, and few that read but wiſh to ſee an agree- 
able narrative in a decent dreſs in point of paper and 


print. This is what we have here attempted to ex- 


ecute in a tolerable degree, and our mendicant once 
more goes abroad at leaſt in clean rags. 

With reſpect to the reducing the narrative of his 
life and tranſactions under general heads and Chapters 


is preſumed to be an improvement, as likewite is 


thought, the leaving out all the compariſons between 


him and Tom Jones, for as he was a real character- 


and repreſents lite as he found it in his time, it was 


naturally fuppoſed nothing fictirioiis ought to attach . 


1ſelt to living manners, however the compariſon, 
tor ceriaitreaſons, might divett about fifty years ago. 
For 
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For the ſame reaſon the old introductory apchlog 
uſually prefixed to the old edition, has been intire] 
left out. | 

It has long been a diſpute among the critics whe 


ther moral perfection of character ſhould always be 
obſerved in a ſtory of this ſort, and it is difficult te 
decide on this matter when we find ſuch an author 


as MIL rox makes the Devil the hero of his Paradiſ 


LA. However in our account of Mr. Carew no 


thing i is found to countenance fraud, for i innocent im 


poſture is more the object of laughter than ſerious 


reprehenſion. 

The morality of our hero i is obvious in the vari” 
ous reflections he makes as he finds himſelf in diffe 
rent ſituations : his leſſons are from the vaſt volume 


£ of nature, and though he paſſed but for a beggar, yetÞn 
he often appears to have poſſeſſed every charm of the 


wind; and what is more worthy of praiſe, thoſe bet · 
ter qualities of the heart, without which the others rt 


are but frivolous. | 


Thoſe who ſcek ovly for intrigue or e ef. 


x | fe, may be bere diſappointed ; here 1s nothing ſu- 
. pernatural, for inſtead of fiction here is truth, and 


fincerity ſuppties the place which in many other ad- | 


yentuies are varniſhed over with diflimulation, 


3 DEGO | Tus Bern, . 
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ADVENTURES 
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AMFYLDE MOORE EW. 
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0 | 
+ Rm CHAP, I. 5 1 
/ 775 of our 3 to Tiverton n | 
Jae n by the ſcholars E nters among be gypſics—= 2 
Goes begging as @ ſhipuricted ſailor —- A country tars 
mer V. fits N. eufoundland—Rejur is to Englund and 
falls in love, 


\ MONG the great variety of charadters, which. 1 
JA a hiſtory of buman nature would exhib.r, there 7 
A ſome which deſerve attention, not for any emi- 
 Fuce in virtue, on the one hand, or uncommon de- 
e avity of mind, on the other, but for a certain ee- 
eintricity of conduct, which, with the ſame advane - 
eſhes in life, no other perſon, perhaps, would! imitate. 
:;traits of ſuch men, with ſome general traits off 
cr character, are gratifying, not ſo much for any 
SÞ-ful leſſons to be derived from their his ſtory and ad- 
ntures, as for their being objects of curiofi;y ; . 
the phi loſopher, who 18 fond of contemp'ating the 
auties of creation, can advert, ſometimes, to che 
lineation of any uncommon object, the ſportwe 
IÞduction of nature, in occafional deviations from "= 
| general laws. Vet not wholly without uſe are 1 
le human curioſities. © When the reader comems| + 3 
tes ſuch characters as that of Edward Wortley. Eo), 8 
ntague and Bamfylde Moore Carew, who neglec. 
Fall the advantages of birth, and fortune, and edu. 
bag to allocjate with the lowelt of mankind, he 
| A 2 | e 14 0 Wes 
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For the ſame reaſon the old introductory apology 
uſually prefixed to the old edition, has been 1 inrireh 
left out. 

It has long been a diſpute among the critics whe. 
ther moral perfection of character ſhould always bc 
obſerved in a ſtory of this ſort, and it is difficult to 
decide on this matter when we find ſuch an author 
5s MiLTox makes the Devil the hero of his Paradi/e 


Loft. However in our account of Mr. Carew no- 


thin 1 is found to countenance fraud, for 1 innocent im. 


3 is more the object of laughter than ſerious 


reprehenſion. 

The morality of our hero is obvious in the vari- 
ous reflections he makes as he finds himſelf in diffe- 
rent ſituations: his leſſons are from the vaſt volume 
of nature, and though he paſſed but for a beggar, yet 
he often appears to have poſſeſſed eve ry charm of the 
mind ; ; and what is more worthy of praiſe, thoſe bet- 
ter qualities of the heart, without which the others 


| are but frivolous. 


Thoſe who ſcek only for intrigue or dramatic ef. 
fect, may be here diſappointed; here is pothing ſu- 
pernatural, for inſtead of fiction here is truth, and 
fincerity ſupplies the place which in many other ad- 
ventuies are e Er with d: fimulation. | 
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ADVENTURES 
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PAMFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 


CHAP. I. 


s 22775 , our hero Sent to Tiverton Sc 1 
taken by the ſchalars— Enters amang be h, 
Crows begs ging as a ſhip: Wrected falor A count ry tf ares 
mer —V jits . us to Explond and 
falls in love. 


MONG the great v: riety of charaers, which 

a hiſtory of buman nature would exmyD.t. there 

re ſome which deſerve attention, not for any emt- 
ence in virtue, on the one hand, or uncommon de— 
ravity of mind: on the other, but for a CUltain ee— 
entricity of conduct, which, with the ſame ad van- 
ges in life, no other perſun, perhaps, would 2mitates 
oirraits of ſach men, with ſome general traits of 
heir character, are gratify ing, not 10 much for any 
ſeful leſtons to be derived from their hiftor y and ad- 
entures, as for their being objects of curioſi y; uit 
s the philsſopher, who is fond of Conteinp ating the 
cauties of creation, can advert, ſometimes, 10 the 
elineation of any uncommon object, the ſportive 
oduction of nature, in ocean fonal deviations from 
er general laws. , Yet not wholly without uſe are 
ele human curioſities, When the reader contem- 
ates ſuch characters as that of Edward Wortley 
% ague and Bamfylde Moore Carew, who neglec- 
all che advantages of birth, and fortune, and edu- 
den, to | alſociate with the loweit of mankind, he 


A2 | will | 
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with perceive inſtances of a voluntary ſelf— degradati- 
on, thut mutt excite the moſt mortity iug reflections 
on the inconhſtency, and even occaſional wurationalt y 
of the human character; ang he may be led to this 


aw;iul truth, that as the :ly way to riſe in moral ex- 


celience, and, in courſe, + to happineſs throughout the 
whole of our being, 15 


to cultixate our talents and 
advantages, ay 
5 


3, and to torm our minds to habits of virtue, 
in this Cave of our exiſtence; ſo nothing can be more 


bumiltating, than the fi;ht of a man of family, who, 


by long alociation with the low, Ignorant, and on— 


Prince ipled, loſes [ght of the moral principle, units 


Rin telt tor the ennobling auties of his ſtation, 


prres, at laſt, without having once the 


nce experienced the 
honourable diſtinctions, and fouthing coniviations. 


'wigch fo bappily reſult from ta2 conſcioulire eſs of a 
we!l-ipent lite. 


ande: 


Bamfy de Moore 1 one of the moſt extraor- 
dinary and eccentrie characters on record, was de ſcend— 
ed from an ancient and honourable family in the weſt 
of Englund. He was born in the vear 1093, at 
ick ey, near Tiverton, in Devenſhire ; of which 

place his father the reverend Theodore Carew, was 
many years reGor, "There never was known a mere 
«hone appearance of perſons ot the firſt diſtinction 
at auy baptiſm in the county than were preſent at his 
Hagh Bamfy lde, eſq. and major Moore, of familie 
equally ancient and reſpectable as that of Carew, 
Were his coatathers ; and trom them he received his 
two Chiiſtian names. Er RT | 
The reverend Mr, Carew, who was univerſal!) 
eſteemed in the county, bad ſeveral other childre! 
belides Bamtylde Nocte; all of whom he educate 
in a tender and pious manner. At the age of twelve 
his ſon, the ſubject of this iketch, was ſent to Tixei 
ton ſchool, whare he contracted an intimate acqquain 
tance with young gentlemen of the firlt faniics ! 
Devonſhire, and the ad); cent counties. 


MCORE CARE. T- 
" During the firſt four years of his reſidence at Ti- 


verton ſchool, his cloſe applic nion and delight in his 


ſtudies gave his friends great hopes that lie might ont 
day appear with diſtinction in that honourable pro- 
feſſion, which his father became ſo well, and for 
which he himſelf was deſigned. He actually made 
a very conſiderable proorefs 1 in the Latin and Greek 
languages. 
The Tiverton ſcholars had at this time the com- 
mand of a fine cry of hounds, whereby Mr. Carew 
had frequent opportunity of g ratify; ing his inclinatt- 
ons in that diverſion, It was then hat he entered 
into a very ſtrict triendſhip and familiarity with John 
Martin, "Thomas Coleman, John Eſcotr, and other 
young gentlemen of the beſt rank and fortune, 


Gen'rous friendſhip's much the boaſt, 
Of many cralty elves, 

But this was ever Carew's toaſt, 
That each might help Wend eee. 


Tr happened that a farmer, ! living in the ec untry 
adjacent to Tiverton, who was a ierv great ſportt- 
man, and uſed to hunt with the Tiverton ſcholars, 

cane and acquainted them of a fine deer which he 
had ſeen with a collar about its neck, in the fields 
about his farm, which he ſuppoſed to be the favourite 
deer of fome gentlemen not far off; this was very 
USreculic news to the Tiverton ſcholars, who went 
in a great oy to hunt it: this happen = a ſhort 
ye before the harvelit ; the chace was very hor, and 
lated ſeveral hours, and they ran the deer many miles, 
which did a great deal of damage to the fields of corn, 
which were then almoſt ripe. Upon the death ofthe 
deer, and examination of the collar, it was found to 
belong to Cel. Nucombe, of the pariſh Ss bs anger. 
hole larmers and gation! en as! Lanes the greats 
| A 3 ell 


ell damages, came-to [iverton, and complained very 


ted them into their number; the requitite ceremo- 


_ perivnal wilom, courage, and cap*city ; this is the 
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heavily to Mr. Ravner, the ſchoolmaſter, of the ha- 


vock made in their fields, which occaſioned ſtrict en- 


quiry. to be made concerning the ringleaders, who 
proving to be our hero aud his companions, they 
were lo fcverely threatened, that, for fear, they ab- 
ſented the emſelves trom ſchool; and the next day, 
happening to ho in the evening to Brick Houſe, an 
ale-houſe about half a mile from Tiverton, they ac- 
eidentally fell into company with a ſociety of gipfies; 

who were there feaſting and merry making. This 
ſociety contiſted of ſeventeen or eighteen perſons of 
both ſexes; who that day met there with a full pur— 
poſe of merriment and jollity; and after « plentiful 
meal upon towls, ducks, and other dainty diſhes, cups 
of October, cy der, &c, went mol: chearfully round, 
and merry ſongs and country « dances crowned the; 355 
vial banquet, 15 ſhort, o great an air of freedom, 
mirtb, and Pleaſure, appeared in the faces and gel- 
tures of this ſocicty, that our youngſters from that 
time conceived a ſudden inclination to inliſt into 
their company ; which when they communicated to 


the 5 gipſies, t they regarded as only ipoken i in jeſt ; but 


us they tarried there all night in their company, and 
continued in the fame refoiution the next morning, 
they were at length induced to believe them to be . 
rious, and accorc tingly encouraged them, and admite 


nials being firſt gone rough, and the proper oaths 
adminittered, 

There arc, perhaps, no people ſo completely hap- 
py as they are, Or enjoy ſo great a ſhare of liberty. 
Their king is elective bj the whole people, but none; 


but ſuch who have been long in their ſociety, and | 
perfectly ſtudied the natwe Sd inſtitution of it ; | 
they m. uit ikewile have given re brate Sew of heir ! 


beiter 


 MQORE CAREW. 
better known as they always kcep a public record or 
regiſter of all remarkable (either good or bad) actions 
pe erlormed by any of the ſociety ; and they can have 
no temptation to mike choice of any but the moſt 


worthy, as their king has no titles or lucrative em- 


ployments to beſtow, "which might influence or Core, 
rupt their judgment. | 

| The laws of theſe people: are few and firs. ple, but 
moſt exac ctly and punctually obſerved; the funda- 
mental of which is, that ſtrong love and mu tual regard 
1. each member! in particular, and for the whole 
community in general, which is inculcated | into them 
from their earlieſt infancy : ſo that this whole com- 


munity is connected by ſtronger bands of love and 


harmony, than oftentimes ſubſiſt even in private fa- 
wilies under other gorernments, this naturally pre- 
Events all oppre Mon, fraud, and over reaching of one 
anotker, fo common amongſt other people, and to- 
Lilly extinguilhes that bitter paſhon of mind {the 
ſaurce, perhaps, of molt other vices) envy ; for it 
is a great and certain truth, that Love Wworketh no 
evil.” 

The people we are ſpeaking of are happily ignorant 
W the enjoyment of money, tor th ey know no other 
ate for it, except thut of promoting mirth and nond 
humouz for which end ey generc outty bring 
their gains into a common flock, v icreby they Whole 
gains are ſmall, have an equal ſhare of enzy ment 
with thoſe wh fe profits are larger, exceptiag only 
that a mark of ignominy is affixed on thoſe who de 


not CONty1 ibute to the common ſtock proportiona 01 * 


to their abilities, and the opportünitizs they have of 
gain; aud this is the ſource of their un interrupte 22 
happineſs 4 rhey have no ſettled Nabitations, Laut 
(Ake the Scythians bf eld) remove from place to 
place as often as their conveniency or pleaiure te- 


quires it, which renders their lite a perpetua. tees 


et the greateli v.rictys 
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By what we have ſaid above, of the happineſs of 
theſe people, we may account for what has been mat- 
ter of much ſurpriſe to the friends of our hero, viz. 
his ſtrong attachment, for the ſpace of above forty 
years, to this community, and his refuſing the large 
offers that have been made him to quit their ſociety . 
But to return to our hiſtory, 

Thus was Nr. Carew initiated into the myſteries 
of a ſociety, which for antiquity gives place to none, 
as is evident from the name, one of the moſt ancient 
and learned people in the world; and that they were 
perions of more than common learning, who travet- 
led to communicate their knowledge to mankind, 
Whether Homer himſcit might not have been of this 
ſociety, will admit of a doubt, as there is much un- 
certainty about his birth and education, though no- 


thing more certain than that he travelled 10 place 


to place. Mr. Carew did not continue long in it 
before he was conſulted in important matters; parti— 
cularly Madam n of Monkton, near Taun— 
ton, hearing of his tame, ſent for him to conſult in 
an aſtair of cifficulty ; when he was come, ihe inform- 
ed him that ſhe tuſpected a large quantity of maney 
was buried ſomewhere about he) bouſe, and it he 
would acquaint her with the particular pl: ace, ſhe 
would bintlomely reward him. 


Qur hero conſulted the ſecrets of his art upon the 


ocnhon, and 1 inform 1d the lad, that under a laurel- 


trce in the ga. den Liv the creafun he bought tor, but 


thut her pl: ꝛet of good fortune did not reign till ſuch 
a day and | hour, rill which time the ſhouia de clit from 


| ſe arching for it: ne 8000 LG y rewalded 15. iN Very 


generou iy hk Went guineas tor Bis d! leovery, 
we cannot tell whether at this time our hero 3 


ſufliciently initiated in the art, or Wusther the lady 


5 8p her luce ky haut, but the regard E Pay to 
' Ec 1 - . 4 5 

ath obliges us to contel: „ that tte lacy dug os 
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MOORE. CAREW. 1 
the roots of the tree without finding the hidden 
treaſure. 

When he was further initiated ! in the art, he was 
conſulted upon ſeveral 1 important matters, and gene- 
rally gave great fatisfqction by his ſagacious anſwers. 
In the mean time his worthy parents forrowed for 
him as one that was no more, nor being able to get 
the leaſt tidings of him, though they publicly advers 
tiſed him, ti iat the expiration of a vear and a halt, 
our hero having repeated accounts of the great for- 
TOW and wroul le his P. rents were in upon his: 4CCOUNT, 
he repaired to his father's boule in Bickley in De- 
vonſinire. As he was greatly difguiſed both in ha- 
bit and countenance, he was not at Hiſt known by 
them, but when he Iteorere 'd himſelf, joy guſhed 
out in full ſtreams, ſtopping the power of ſpeech, 
The whole newhbou hood, parbchiarly the two pa- 


riſhes of Ca- Uy and Bickley, p- 1rtook of this joy : and 


there was 1: othing tor ſome time but ringing uf bells, 
with public teaſtings, and other marks of feſtive I Joy. 

For ſome time the unſatisfied longings after the 
community of gipfies preyed upon his mind, his heart 


| being too 9000 o think of leaving his fond parents a- 


gain, without reluctance ; long did filial piety and his 
inclinations ſtruggle for the victory; at length the laſt 
prevailed, but not till his health had v: bly 4 ſuffered 


by thete inward commotions. One day, therefore, 


without tak ing leave of any of his friends, he directed 
his ſteps towar ds Brick-Houte, at Tiverton, w here he 
had firſt entered into the communuty of gipties ; and 
finding ſome of them there, he joined their company, 
to the! oreat ſatis faction of: them, as well as of himſelf, 
they rejoicing greatly at having regained oue who 
was likely to be fo ulctul a member i9 their commu- 
nity. 


Our hero being again admitted. at the firſt general 


aſſembly of the ziblües, and having taken the proper. 


oaths. 
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12 THE LIFE OF 
oaths of allegiance to the fovereiyn, was ſoon after 
{ent out by him on a ciuize upon th it enemies. Our 
hero's wit was now ſet at work, by wh. firatageins 
he might beſt ſucceed ; the firlt that occurred to his 
thoughts, was the equippng of himſeit with an old 
pair of trowſe rs, enough of ajacket to cover his naked- 
ne, ſtockings ſuch as nature gave, ſhoes, (or rather 
the taps of hoes, for ſoles they! had none) which had 
leaks enough to fink a firſt rate man of war, and a 
woolen cap fo black, that one might mee fately 
Wear, it had not been waſhed lince Nonh's flood, 
than many clectors can, tha they receive 80 rider 
Being thus attired, he ch need ! ulis Manners with. 
his ceſs ; and forgot entiiely his tamily, edude— 
ij tion, and politeneſs, and became nw nothing mote 
W nor lets than an unlortunate [imwreeked leaman 
Our hero to tally pat on the character of a p- 
wrecked ſeaman, that in his Hit escurtion he gained 
very conticerable booty, having like Wife ingeniouſly 
B mitted the palles and certilicates.that w ere necefa- 
15 for him to travel unmoleſted. After about a 
month's travel, he aceidentally, at Kingſhridge, in 
De ronſhire,met with Colem an, his hoo fellow, one 
Pei thoie who had entered with him imo the Tann 
Pity as before related, but had, aitera vear anda hait's 
abode with them, lett them, and returned to bis 
friends; but not finding that lat'sfaction amoypgſt 
[ them, as with tlie eiptes, had apain 5 ned that Pe- 
pie 3 great Was the 1 1Y heichute. ont, tet, \Q bevy 
at their meeting. and the y toon ggreed to travel to- 
gether r for ſome time, and accordivuly p roceeded to 
11 otneſs, and from thence to the CV ON ILETLET 3 en- 
ering that city tney * med-a TR, FA Is there in 
one day, amouunting to fevera! pounds. | 
| Having obtained all he could defire trom this fira- 
agem, his faithtul invention ſoon hinted another, 
* le now became the plain honcit country-farmer, 
who 
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MOORE CAREW. 1.3 
who, liring in the ifle of Sheppey, in Kent, had the 
misfortupe to have his grounds overflowed, and a!l 
nis cattle drowned, Flis habit was now near, but ruſ- 
tic; his air and behaviour ſimple and inoffenſive; 

his ſpeech in the Neytiſh dialect ; his countenance 
dejected; his tale pititul; a wife and ſeren tender 
helpleſs infants being partakers of his misfortunes ; 
in ſhort, never did that excellent actor, Mr. Garrick, 
perſonate any character more juſt; nor did he ever 
raiſe ſtronger emotions ot pity in the character of the 
unfortunate good King Lear, than our hero did un- 
der this ; ſo that, if his former firat: gem anſwered \f 
his withes. this ſtill did more fo, he now getting tele | 
doin leſs than a guinea a day, J 
Hlaving ſraiſed a very conſiderable booty by theſe 
two ſtrarave ems, he made the beſt of his way towards 
Stratton in Nevonſhire, where was ſoon to be held a 
general afſe inbly of the gipſies : here be was received 
With oreat applauſe on account ot the ſueceisful ftra- 
tagems he had executed, and he had an honourable 
mark ot diſtinction beſtowed upon him, in being leut. 4 
ed near the bing. 

Mr. Carew's invention being never at a toll; he 
now formed a new ſtratagem, to execute which, he ex= } 
changed his habit, ſhirt and all, for enly an old blan- , } 
ker ; ſhoes and ſtockings he laid af de, becauſe they RV} 
did not ſuit his preſent purpoſe, Being thus accou- Þþ| 

| 
1 
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tred, ar rather unaccoutred, he was now no more than 
Mad Tom, whom the foul fiend has led through fire 
and through flame, through tord and Whirlpool, aver 
bog and quagmire, that hath laid Knives under his 
pillow, and haltersin his pew, fat ratſbane bv his por- 
ridge, made him proud at heart to ride on a bay crot- 
ting horſe over tour-inched bridges, to curſe his OWN 
ſhadow for a traitor ; who eats 

Mice and rats, and ſuch ſmall geer, 

Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year, 


In 
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In this character and with ſuch like expreſſions; 
ik our hero entered the houle both of great and ſmall, 
1! Claiming kindred to them, and committing all man- 
| ner of frantic actions, ſuch as beating himſelf, offer- 
4 


44 


Ing to eat coals of fire, running againſt the wall, and 
tearing to pieces whatever garment was given to him 
to cover his nakedneſs ; by which means he raiſed 
very conſiderable contributions. 5 
ö But theſe different habits and characters were ſtill 
of furcher uſe to our hero, for by their means he had 
1 Aafairer opportunity of ſeeing the world, and knowing 
1 mankind, than moſt of our yourhs who make the grand 
h Tour: for as he had none of thoſe pretty amuſements 
71 
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and raree-ſhows, which ſo much divert our young 
gentlemen abroad, to engage his attention, 1t was 
wholly applied to the ſtudy of mankind, their various 
palſions and inclinations ; and he made the greater 
improvement in his ſtudy, as in many of his ee 
ters they acted betore him without reſerve or diſ- 
uiſe. | | 
All theſe obfetva ions afforded him no little plea- 
ſure, bur he felt a much greater in the indulgence of 
the emotions ot filial piety, pay ing his parents frequent 
viſits, unknown to them, in different diſguiſes: at 
which time the tendernets he ſaw them expreſs for 
him in their enquiries after him (it being their con- 
tant cuſtom fo to do of all travellers; always melted 
him with real tears. | 
He now reſolved to ſee other countries and man- 
ners. He was the more inclined to this, as he ima- 
gined it would enable him to be of greater ſervice to 
the community of which he was a member, by ren- 
dering him capable of executing ſome of his ſtrata» 
gems with much greater ſucceſs, He communicated 
this defign to his tchool-tellow Eſcott, one of thoſe 
who commenced a gipſy with him, (for neither of the 
four wholly quitted that community.) Efeott very 


zcadily 
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MOORE CAREW, 16 
readily agreed to accompany him in his travels, and 
there being a ſhip ready to ſail for Newfoundland, 
lying at Dartmouth, where they then went, they 
agreed to embark on board her, being called the 
Mainſail, commanded by captain Holeſworth. No- 


thing remarkable happened in their paſſage which 
relates to our hero; we {hall therefore pals by i ity 


and land him ſafe in Newfoundland. 

Our hero did not here ſpend his time uſeleſs, or 
even withaut entertainment in this uncomfortable 
country, for an inquiſitive and active mind will find 
more uſe and entertainment amongft barren rocks 


and mountains, than the indolent perſon can amongſt. 


all the magnificence and beauty of Verſailes, he 


therefore viſited the great cod fiſhery which is carried 


on about the great and other banks near the coaſt ; 
for which purpoſe, during his ſtay there, he ſaw ſe- 
veral hundred fhips come in from different parte, 


both of America and Europe, ſo that he had an op- 


portunity of gaining ſome knowledge of a conſidera- 


ble part of the world by his inquiries, he miſſing no 
opportunity of converfing with the failors of different 
countries: he was told ſeveral of theſe ſhips carried 
way thirty or thirty-five thoutand fiſh a piece; and 
though this yearly: e nſumption has been made for 
near three centuries paſt, yet the fame plenty of nay 
outinues without any diminution. 
The fiſhing ſeaſon being over, and dur bero having 
made all the obſer -ations that he thought might be 
ſeful to him, returned again to Dartmouth, "from 
rhence he had firſt ſailed, bringing with him a ſur- 
pribng fierce and large dog; which he had enticed to 
follow him, and made as gentle as a lamb by an art 
which was peculiar to bimielt. Our hero was receiv- 


ed with great joy by his fellow gipſies, and they were 


oud in his praiſes, when they underfiond he had un- 
der taken this voynge LO enable him to deceive Eis 
enemies 
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In this character and with ſuch like exprefft ions, 
our hero entered the houle both of great and ſmall, 
claiming kindred to them, and committing all man- 
ner of frantic actions, ſuch as beating himſelf, offer- 
Ing to eat coals of fire, running againſt the wall, and 
tearing to pieces whatever garment was given to him 
to cover his nakedneſs ; by which means he raiſed 
very conſiderable contributions. 

But theſe different habits and characters were flill 
of further uſe to our hero, for by their means he had 
a fairer opportunity of ſeeing the world, and knowing 
mankind, than moſt of our youths who make the grand 
tour : for as he had none of thoſe pretty amuſements 
and raree-ſhows, which ſo much divert our young 
gentlemen abroad, to engage his attention, 1t was 
wholly applied to the ſtudy of mankind, their various 
paltious and inclinations ; and he made the greater 
improvement in his ſtudy, as in many of his 5 arac- 
ters they acted betore him without reſerve or dil- 

uiſe. 

All theſe obfetra 3 3ons afforded him no little plea- 

ſure, but he felt a much greater in the indulgence of 
the emotions of filial piety, paying his parents frequent 
viſits, unknown to them, in different diſguiſes: at 
which time the tendernets he ſaw them expreſs for 
him in their enquiries after him (it being their con- 
ſtant cuſtom fo to do of all travellers; alw ays melted 
him with real tears. 

He now reſolved to ſee other countries and man- 
ners. He was the more inclined to this, as he ima- 
gined it would enable him to be of greater ſervice to 
the community of which he was a wember, by ren- 
dering him capable of executing ſome of his ſtrata- 

ems With much greater ſucceſs. He communicated 
this defign to his tchool-tellow Eſcott, one of thoſe 
who commenced a oipſy with him, (for neither of the 
four wholly quitted that community.) Efcott very 
ready 
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MOORE CAREW, 18 
readily agreed to accompany him in his travels, and 
there being a ſhip ready to ſail for Newtoundland, 
lying at Dartmouth, where they then went, the 
agreed to embark on board her, being called the 
Mainſail, commanded by captain Holeſworth. No- 
thing remarkable happened in their paſſage which 
relates to our hero; we ſhall therefore pals by 1 it, 


and land him ſafe in Newfoundland. 


Our hero did not here ſpend his time uſeleſs, or 


even withaut entertainment in this uncomfortable 
country, for an inquiſitive and active mind will find 
| more uſe and entertainment amongſt barren rocks 

and mountains, than the indolent perſon can amongſt 


all the magnificence and beauty of Verſailes, he 
therefore viſited the great cod fiſhery which is carried 


on about the vreat and other banks near the coaſt ; 


for which purpoſe, during his ſtay there, he ſaw ſe- 


veral hundred fhips come in from different parte, 
both of America and Europe, ſo that he had an op- 
portunity of gaining ſome knowledge of a conſidera- 
ble part of the world by his! on. nng es, he miſſing no 
opportunity of converfing with the ſailors of different 
countries: he was told ſeveral of theſe ſhips carried 
away thirty or thirty-five thoutand fiſh a piece; and 
though this yearly e nſumption has been made for 
near three centuries paſt, yet the fame Plenty of fis! 
continues without any 5 | 

The fithing ſeaten being over, and our hero having 
made all the obſerzations that he thought might be 
uſeful to him, returned again to Dartmouth, trom 
whence he had firſt ſailed, bringing with him a ſure 
prihug fierce and large dog. which” he had enticed to 
tollow him, and made as gentle as a lamb by an art 
which was peculiar to himielt. Our hero Was receiv- 
ed with great joy by his fellow gipſies, and they were 
loud in his prailes, when they underttond he had un- 
dertaken this voyuge to Cn. ble him to de-eive Eis 


enemies 
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enemies with the greater ſucceſs. He accordingly 


bound from Newfoundland, ſometimes belonging to 


| other ports, under ſuch or ſuch conimander, accord. 


7 


mit him to apply to, now became his greateſt bene- 


tender, delicate, and conſtant, the object ot which 


16 | THE LITE OF 


in a few days, went out on a cruiſe in the character 
of a Mipwrecked ſeaman, loſt iu a veſſel homeward 


Pool, ſometimes to Dartmouth, at other times to 


ing as the newſpapers gave account of fuch melans 
choly accidents. - 

If the booty he got before under this character was 
conſiderable, 1 it was much more ſo now, for being able 
to give an exact account of Newfoundland, the ſettle. 
ments, harbours, fiſhery,:and 1 inhabitants thereof, he 
applied with grear*cont.dence to maſters of veſſels, 
and gentlemen well acquainted with thoſe parts; ſo 
that thoſe whom before his prudence would not per: 


factors, as the perfect account he gave of the country 
engaged them to give credit to all he afſerted, and 
made them very liberal in his favour. 

It was about this tune that our hero became ſen- 
ſible of the power of love; we mean of that fort 
which has more of the mind than the body, and is 


remains conſtantly fixed in the mind, like the arrow 
in the wounced deer, and that will not admit of any 
partner withit. It was in the town of Newcaſtie, ſo 
tamous for its coal-works which our hero viſited out 
of curioſity, appearing there undiiguiſed, and mak- 
ing a very gentecl appearance (chat he became ena— 
moured wich the daughter of Mr. Gray, an emt- 
nent ut SHOrhocary and ſurgeon there, 
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CH AP. 2. 


Dur Jers marries BY: fs Gray, an apothecary*s daughter 
== Goes to Dartmouth, Bath, Br Hola — fits his un- 
cle, but r. fiſes to abide avith h:m—Begs in the cha- 
rafter of a poor clergyman—Paſſes n Devonſhire 
and fncceeds with the fake =—Turns ratcatcher— 


Puts a Bold impofition upon the Duke of Bolton. 


E ſhall content ourſelves with ſaying this young 

lady had charms ſufficient to captivate the 

heart of any man, not unſuſceptible of love, and they 
made ſo deep an impreſſion upon out hero, that they 
wholly effaced every object, which before had cre- 
ared any deſire in him, and never permitted any o- 
ther to raiſe them afterwards: ſo wonderful to tell! 
we have, after about thirty years enjoyment, ſeen him 
Iament her occaiional ablence almoſt with tears, and 
talk of her with all the fondneſs of one who had been 
in love but three days. Our hero tri: d all love's ſoft 
perſuaſions with his fair one in an honourable way, 
and as his perſon was very engaging, and his appear- 


Jance genteel, he did not find ber greatly averſe to 


his propoſals. As he was aware that his being of the 
community of gipſies might prejudice her ag ainſt him, 
without examination, he paſſed with her for the mate 
of a collier's veſſel, in which he was fupported by 
captain Littleton of Dartmouth, an old acquaintance 
of our hero's, who then commanded a veſlel lying 
at Newcaſtle, and ackr owledged him for his mate. 
Theſe aſſertions ſatisfied the young lady very well, 
and ſhe at length conſented to exchange the tender 
Care and love of a parent. for that of a huſband, | 
The lover and his fair one being on board, they 
ſoon hoifled fail, and the winds being willing to 
favour theſe two happy lovers, they had an 


exceeding quick mg to Dartmouth, where they | 
Tagdeds 


18. THE LIFE OF 
landed. Our hero being now no longer able to con- 
ceal his being a member of the community of the 
gipſies, after ſome previous introduction, declared it 
to the young lady, who was not a little ſurprifed and 
troubled at it; but he ſoon compoſed her mind, by 
ſuggeſting to her the worthy family he was ſprung 
from; that the community of the gipfies was more 
happy and leſs difreputable than ſhe imagined, that 
the perſon of her lover was quite amiable, and that 
he had good nature and love enough to make her 
happy in any condition. 

As theſe ſuggeſtions entirely ſatisfied her, the lo- 
vers in a few days ſet out for Bath, where they ſo— 
| Jemmized their nuptials with great gaiety and ſplen- 
dor, and where they were the occaſion of much ſpe- 
1 culation, and many falſe ſurmiſes. 

We cannot conclude on this head, bur with the 
deſerved praiſes of our hero, from whoſe mouth we 
| have had repeated aſſurance, rhat during their voy- 
| age to Dartmouth, and their journey from thence to 
Bath, not the leaſt indignity was offered to the in- 
hocence or modeſty of his dear Miſs Gray 
| Our lovers having left Bath, viſited next the city 
| of Briſtol, where they ſtayed ſome time, and cauſed 
more ipeculation there, than they had before done at 
Bath, and did as much damage to that city, as the 
F famous Lucullus did to Rome en his return from his 
| victorious expeditions; for we have great reaſon to 
think they firſt introduced the love;of dreſs and gaiety 
amongſt thoſe plain and frugal citizens. After ſome 
| May here, they made a tour through Somerſet and 
Dorſet in Hampſhire, where they paid a viſit to an 
uncle of our hera's, livipg then at Norcheſter, near 
a Goſport, who was a clergyman of diſtinguithed me- 
Tit and character, here they were receiv ed with great 
politeneſs and hoſpitality, and abode a conſiderable 
| time. His uncle took this opportunity of making 
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MGORE CARFW, 

uſe of every argument to perſuade him to quit he 
community of the giplies, but our hero was lo tho- 
roughly fixed in his principles, that even that argue 
ment which oftentimes convinces patriots in a few 
hours. that all they ſaid and did before was wrong ; 


though his uncle made him very lucrative effers for 
the preſent, and future promiſes of making him heir 


to all his poſleſſions, yet remembering his engage- 
ments with the gipſies, he rejected them all: and 


reflecting now that he had long lived uſeleſs to that 


community , he began to prepare for his departure 
from his uncle's, in order to make ſome excurſions 
on the enemy; and to do this with the more effect, 
he bethought himſelt of a new ſtratagem: he there- 
fore equipt himaſeliin a long looſe black gown, put 
on a band, à large white wig, and a broad brimmed 
hat; his whole deportment was agreeable to his 
creſs, his pace was ſolemn and low, his counte- 
dance thoughtful and grave, his eyes turned on the 
ground, but now and then raiſed in ſeeming ejacu- 
ations to Heaven; ; in every look and action he be- 
trayed his want, but at the ſame time feemed over- 
whelmed with that ſhame which medeſtzmerit feels, 
when it is oblived to ſolicit the cold hand of chari- 
ty, this behaviour excited the curiolity of many 
genttemen, cleryy, &c. to enqu: re into the circum- 
ances of his mistortunes, but it was with difficulty 
they could engage him to relate them, it being with 


much ſeeming reluct: ice that he acquainted them 


with his baving exerciſed for many years the ſacred 
ohce of a clergy wan at Abberruſhtuth, a pariſh in 
Wales, but that che government changing, he had 
preferred quitting his denefice, though he had a wiie 
. ſeveral children, to taking an oath contrary to 
his principles and conſcience. This relation he ac- 
Ompanied with frequent ſighs, deep marks of ado- 
ion of the ways of Pro! idence, and warm expreſs. 
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20 THE LIFE OF 

ſions of his firm truſt and reliance in its goodnefs 
and faithfulneſs, with high encomiums on the in- 
ward ſatisfaction of a good conſcience. When he 
diſcourſed with any clergyman, or perſon of litera- 
ture, he would now and then introduce ſome Latin 
or Greek ſentences, that were applicable to what he 
was talking of, which gave his hearers an high opi- 
nion of his learning : all this and his thorough know- 
ledge of the perſons whom it was proper to apply 
to, made this ſtratagem ſucceed even beyond his own 
expectations. But now hearing of a veſſel bound 
to Philadelphia, on board of which were many 
Quakers, being caſt away on the coaſt of Ireland, he 
laid aſide his gown, caſſock, and band, cloaths him- 
ſelf in a plain ſuit, pulls the button from his har, 
and flaps it on every ſide: Eis countenance was now 
demure, his language unadorned with any flowers 
of ſpeech, and the words You and Sir he ſeemed to 
hold in abomination; his Bat was moved to none, 
tor though under misfortunes he would not think of 
bowing the knee to Baal. 

With cheſe qualifications he addreſſed himſelf te 
perſons of the denominations of Quakers with great 
ſucceſs ; (for indeed it were to be withed that all 
other ſects would imitate them in their readineſs to 
Telieve their brethren) and hearing rhat there was 
to be a great meeting of them from all parts, at a 
place called Thorncombe, in Devonſhire, he makes 
the beſt of his way there, and with a de: mure look, 
and modeſt allurance, enters into the alem! bly; where 
making his caſe known, aud tatisty iog them by his 
b2baviour, of his being one of their iect, they 
made a very coaldeoravie contribution tor his de- 
lief. c | 
Sg aSive was the mind af our hero, that he was 
never more happy thin when engugs in fore ad- 
ventute or othzr; theigioie, w hen he had no oppor- 
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MOORE CAREW, | 21 
tunity of putting any great ſtratagem into execution, 
he would amuſe himſelf with-thoſe which did not 
require ſo great a ſhare of art and ingenuity ; when- 
ever he heard of any melancholy accident by fire, 
he immediately repaired to the place where it hap- 
pened, and there remarking very accurately the ſpot, 
enquiring into the cauſe of it, and getting an exact 
intor mation of the trades, characters, families, and 
circumſtances of the unhappy ſufferers, he immedi- 
arely aſſumed the perſon and name of one of them, 
and burning ſome part of his coat and hat, as an 
ocular demonſtration of his narrow eſcape, he made 
the beſt of his way to places at ſome diſtance, and 
there patied for one who had been burnt out; and 
to give the greater credit, ſhewed a paper ſigned with 
the names ot ſeveral gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
of the place where the fire happened, recommending 
him as an honeſt unhappy ſufferer, by which he got 
conſiderable gains. Under this character he had 
the boldneſs to addreſs Juſtice Hull of Exmouth in 
Devon, the terror and protetied enemy of every or- 
der ot the gipſies; however our hero to artfully ma- 
naged, that he at laſt convinced his worfhtp that he 
was an honeit miller, whoſe houſe, mill, and whole 
ſubſtance had been conſumed by fue, occationed by 


the negligenge of an apprentice boy, and was accord- 


ingly relieved as ſuch by the Juſtice. Coming next 
day ro *ſquire Purtman's, at Brinſon, ncar Blendford, 
in the character ot a rat-catcher, with a hairy cap up- 
on his head, a buff gitdle about his waiſt, and a tame 
rat in a box by his de, he boldly marched up to the 
houſe in this Citguite, though his perion was well 
known by the lainiiy, and meeting in the court with 
Mr. Portman, the Kev. Mr. Bryant, and ſeveral o- 
ther gentlemen, whom he well knew, but did not 
ſuſpect he thould be known by them, he accolted 
them as a tat-catcher, alking it their honcurs had 
| auy 


ble to dinner, and very handſomely entertained ; af- 


22 THE LIFE OP | 
any rats to kill? Do you underſtand your buſineſs 
well? replies Mr. Portman. Yes, and pleaſe your 
honour, I have followed it many years, and have been 
employed in his Majeſty's yards and ſhips. Well, 
go in and get ſomething to eat, and after dinner we 
will try vour abilities. 

Our hero was accordingly placed at the ſecond ta- 


ter which he was calied into a great pariour, among 
a large company of gentlemen and ladies. Well, 
honeſt rat-catcher, ſays Mr. Portman, can you lay 
any ſchemes to kill the rats without hurting my dogs? 
Yes, replied Mr. Carew, I ſhall lay it where even the 
cats can't climb to reach it. And what countryman 
are you? A Devonſhire man, pleaſe your henour. 
What's your name? Our hero now perceiving by 
ſome ſmiles and &hiſpering of the gentlemen, that 
he was known, replied very compoſedly, B, a, m, p,- 
f,y,1,d,e,-M,o,o,r,c, C,a,r,cw. This occaſioned a 
good deal of mirth : when he was told parſon Bryant 
was the man who had diſcovered him, none of the 
other gentlemen knowing him under this diſguite ; 
upon which turning to the parſon, he aſked him, it 
he had forgot King Charles's rules? Mr. Plevdell, 
of St. Andrews, Milbourn, expreſfied a pleaſure at 
ſeeing the famous Mr. Bamptylde Moore Carew, 
ſaying, he had never ſeen him before. Yes. but you 
have, replies he, and given me a ſuit of clothes: Mr. 
Pley del] reſtified ſome ſurpriſe at this. and deſired to 
know when it was. Mr. Carew ſalked him, if he did 
not remember a poor wretch met him one day at his 
ſtable door, with an old ſtocking round his head in- 
ſtead of a cap, and an old woman's ragged cloak on 
his ſhoulders, no ſhirt on his back, nor ſtockings to 
his legs, and ſcarce any ſhoes to his feet; and that he 
aſked him if he was mad? to which he replicd, No: 
but a poor unfertunate man, calt away on the owls 
: and 
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nd taken up, with eight others by a Frenchman, 
he reſt of the crew, ſixteen in number. being all 
rowned ; and that Mr, Pleydell having atked what 
ountryman he was, gave him a guinea and a ſuit of 
loths, Mr. Pleydell ſaid, he well remembered ſuck 
poor object. Well, replied our hero, that object 
vas no other than the rat-catcher now before you: 
t which all the company laughed very heartily, 
Vell, fays Mr. Pleydell, I will lay a guinea I ſhall 
know you again, come in what ſhape yuu will: the 
une faid Mr. Seymour of Handford. Some of the 
0M pany aſſerting to the CONtrary of this, they de- 
ired our hero to try his ingenuity upon them, and 
ken diſcover himſelf, to convince them of it, 

This being agreed upon, and having received a 
andſome bounty from the company, he took his 
ave; but parſon Bryant followed him out, and ae- 
uainted him that the ſame company, and many 
more, would be at Mr. Pleydell's on ſuch a day, and 
dviſed him to take that opportunity to deceive them 
ill together; which our hero ſoon relolred to do; 
be therefore revolved in h's mind what ſtratagem 
vas moſt likely to ſucceed ; at length he fixed upon 
me, which he thought could not Tail ot anſwering 

his purpoſe, 
When the day was cone; the barber was called in 
to make his face as ſmooth as his art could do, and 
: woman's gown and other female accoutrements of 
the largeſt hize were provided for him: having put 
om his petticoats, pinned a large ſhaw] under his chin, 
ind put 2 high-crowned hat on his head, he made a 
ure ſo comical, that even Hogarth's humour could 
learcelv parallel: yet our hero bethought himſelt 
af ſomething elſe, to render his diſguiſe the more im- 
penetrable; he therefore borrowed a little hump— 
back'd child of a tinker, and two more of ſome others 
pt his community. There remained now only in 
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what ſituation to place the children, and it was quick- 
ly reſolved to tie two to his back, and to take the 


other in his arms. . „„ 
Thus accoutred, and thus hung with helpleſs in- 
fants, ne marched forwards for Mr. Pleydell's, com- 
ing up to the door, he puts his hand behind him, and 
pinches one of the children, which ſet it a roaring, 
this gave the alarm to the dogs, fo that between their 
barking, and the child's crying, the whole family was 
ſufficiently diſturbed: out comes the maid, crying, 
Carry away the children, old woman, they diſturb 
the ladies. God bleſs their ladyſhips, IJ am the poor 
unfortunate grandmother, of theſe poor helpleſs in- 
fants, whoſe dear mother and all they had was burnt 
at the dreadful fire at Kirton, and hope the good 
ladies; for God's fake, will bettow ſomething on the 
poor famiſhing, ſtarving infants: this moving ſtory 
was accompanied with tears : upon which, in goes 
the maid to acquaint the ladies of this melancholy 
tale, while the good grandmother kept pinching one 
or other of the children, that they might play their 
parts to greater perfection: the maid ſoon returned 
With hali-a-crown from the ladies, and ſome good 
broth, with which he went into the court vard to eat. 
He had not long been there, betore all the gentle- 
men came in together, who accofted him with, 
Where did you come from old woman? From 
irton, pleaſe your honours, where the poor unhap- 
55 mother of theſe helpleſs babes was burnt to death 
by the flames, and all they had conſumed. Damn 
vou, ſaid one of the gentlemen, there has been more 
money collected for Kirton, than ever Kirton was 
worth; however he gave this good old grandmother 
a ſhilling, the other gentlemen likewrle relieved her 
commiſerating her age, and her burthen of ſo many 
helpleſs infants, not one of them diſcovering our be- 
fa in the old woman, who received their alms very 
| thankfully, 
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thankfully, and pretending to go away; but the gen- 
tlemen were not got into the houle, before their ears 
were ſaluted with a tantivee, and a halloo to the 
dogs, upon which they turned about, ſuppoſing it to 
be ſome brother ſportſman, but ſeeing nobody, one 
{yore the old woman they had relieved was Carew; 
a ſervant therefore was diſpatched to bring her back, 
and ſhe was brought back into the parlour, amon 
the gentlemen, where being examined, he confefled 
himſelf the famous Bamfylde-Moore Carew, which 
mede the gentlemen very merry, and they were now 
all employed in obclerving the features and dreſs of 
this grandmother, which afforded them ſufficient en- 
rectainment ; ; they afterwards rewarded our hero tor 
the mirth he had procured them. 

In the ſame manner he raiſed a contribution of 
Mr. Jones of Athton, near Briſlol, twice in one day, 
who had maintained with a gentleman ot his acquain- 
tance, that he could not be ſo deceived. In the 
morning, with a footy face, leatherapton, a dejected 
countenance, and a woolen cap, he was g-neroully 
relieved as an unfortunate blackſmith, whole all had 
been conſumed by fire: in the afternoon he exchang- 
ed bis legs for crutches, his countenance was now 
pale and ickly, his geſtures very expreſhve of pain, 
bis complaints lamentable, a poor unfortunate tinner 
diſabled from maintaining himfelr, a wife, and feven 
children, by the damps and hardſhips he had ſuffered. 
in the mines, and ſo well did he paint his diſtreſs, that 
thediſabled tinner was now as generoully relieved as 
the unfortunate blackſmith had been in the morning. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to inform the reader, that 
theſe ſucceſsful ſtratagems gained him high applauſe 
in the company of the giphes, he ſoon became the 
favourite of their King, (who was now very old a! 
decrepid) and had always ſome honourable mark of 
diſtinction afligned him at their public aftemblies, 
Theſe 
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11 .thonours and applauſe were ſo many freſh ſpurs 
| to his ingenuity and induſtry ; ſo certain it is, that 
il wherever thoſe qualities are honoured and publicly 
ll rewarded, though but by an caken garland, there in- 
duſtry will out-work itſelf, and ingenuity will exceed 
the common bounds of art, Our hero, therefore, 
i was continually planning new fſtratagems, and ſoon 
| executed a very bold one on his grace the Duke of 
| Bolton; coming to his ſeat near Baſingſtoke in Hamp- 
1 


ſhire, he dreſſed himſelf. in a failor's ragged habit, 
k and knocking at the gate, deſtred of the p ter, with 
| a compoſed and affured countenance, admittance to 
} the duke, or at leait that the porter would give his 
grace a paper which he held in his hand; bur as he 
Wl! did not apply in a proper manner to this great offi - 
cer, (who we think may not improperly be ſtyled 
the turnkey of the gate) as he did not ſhew him that 
| paſiport which can open every gate, paſs by the ſur- 
| lieſt porter, and get: admitrance even to Kings, nei— 
ſ ther himſelf or paper could gain any entrance; how- 
ever he was not Gi meartened with dong? but waiting 
near the gate for tome time, he at laſt ſaw a fervant 
1 come out, whom he followed, and telling him that 
1 he was a very unfortunate man, defired he would be 
fo kind as to introduce him where he might ſpeak to 
his grace: as this fervant had no inter elt in locking 
1 up his mailer, he very readily, complied with | h1s re- 
| queſt, as ſoon as the porter was off his ſtand; which 
{ he accordingly did, incrocucung him into a hall, waere 
| the duke was to p. aſs through ſoon : he had not been 
long there, before the duke came in, upon which he 
[ clapped his knee to the ground, and very eraciovſly 
| offered a paper to his hands for acceptance, which 
| was a petition, ſetting forth, that the unſortunite pe- 
toner, Bamptylde- Moone Carew, was ſupercargy 
| Þ a large veſſel chat was call away coming from Swe- 
den, in Which were his whole effects, and none of 
S Dn | y hic 
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whick he had been able to ſave. The duke ſeeing 
the name of Bampfylde-Moore Catew, and knowing 
thoſe names to belong to families of the greatelt worth 
aud note in the weſt of England, enquired of what 
tamily he was, and how he came intitled to thoſe 
honourable names? he replied they were thoſe of 
his godfathers, the Honourable Hugh Bampfylde, 
and the Honourable Major Moore. The duke then 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions about his triends and re- 
lations ; all which he anſwered very tully, ; and the 
duke, expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe that he ſhould apply tor 
relief to any but his own family, who were ſo well 
able to affiſt hun, he replied, he had difobliged them 
by ſome follies in his youth, and had not ſeen them 
or ſome yeats, but was now returning to them. 
Many more queſtions did the duke, and 3 lady who 
vas preſent, alk him, all which he anſwered to their 
latistaction. | | : 
As this was not a great while after his becoming a 
member of the community of the giplics, the Duke 
had never heard that any of the noble family of the 
Cares was become one of thoſe people; and was 
very glad to have it in his power to oblige any of that 
family ; he therefore treated him with reſpect, and 
calleda ſervant tov conduct him 1nto an inner room, 
where the duke's barber waxed on him to ſhave him 
and preſently after came in a footman, Who brought 
in a good ſuit of tiimmed cloaths, a fine Holland ſhirt, 
and al] other parts of dreſs ſuitable to theſe. As ſoon 
as he had finithed dreſſing he was introduced to the 
Duke again, who vomplimented him on his genteel 
appearance, and not without. reaton, as few did more 
honour to dreſs; he was deſired to fit down by the 
Duke, with whom were many other perſons of quali- 
tv, who were all greatly taken with his behaviour, 


„ and very much condoled his misfortunes; ſo that a 


f 


collection was toon made tor him, to the amount of 
C ten 


2 £ . 

ten guineas, The Duke being engaged to go out 
In the afternoon, deſired him to {tay there that night, 
and gave orders that he ſhouid be handſomely en- 
tertained, Jeaving his ger itleman to keep him compa. 
ny ; but Mr. Carew, probably not I king his com- 
pany ſo well as the Duke's, took an opportunity, ſoon 
after the Duke was gone, to fet out unobſerved to- 
wards Baſingſtoke, where he immediately went to a 
houſe which he knew was frequented by ſame of his 
community: the matter of the houfe, who ſaw him 
entering the door, ctied out, Here's his grace the 
Puke of Bolton com ng in: upon which there was 
no ſmall hurry amongſt the company; as foun as he 
entered, he ordered the liquor to flow very plenti- 
fully at his private coſt ; his brethren diſcovering who 
he Ways were greatly amazed at the appearance he 
made, fo differen, from the uſual euitom of their or- 
der but when he informed them of tne bold {trat age 
he had executed, the whole place relounded with ap- 
plauſe, and every one acknowledged he was molt wor- 
thy of ſucceeding their preſent good old king. 

As our bero's ; thoughts were bent on mak; „g ths 
greater advantage of this ſtratagem, he did nor fi: 
long with his brethren, but went to a reputable } inn 
id where he lodged, and ſet out the next morning for 
1 # Salib' ary ; here he preſented his petitio: n tothe may - 
or, biſhop, and other gentlemen ot note and cOrtune, 
[1378 and acquainted them with the tavours 2 had recelv- 
mh ed from his grace the Duke of Bolton; the gentle- 
men having {fuch ocular demonſtration of the S i2uke's 
itt liberality, treated him with great complaiſauce and 
Fi! reſpect, and relieved him very generouſly, not prez 
fuming to offer any ſmall alms to one whom the Duke 
of Bolton had thought io worthy of notice. In tie 
ſame manner, and with the ſeme ſucceſs, he viſited 
Lord Arundel, Sir Edward Bouverie, and many other 
gentlemen in the countizs of Wilts, Dotlet, and So- 
| 8 | meriet, 
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merſet ; coming into Devonſhire, his native country, 
he viſited all his friends and moſt intimate acquain- 
tance in that part, aud was relieved by them, not one 
of them diſcovering this unfortunate ſupercargo to 
be Mir: Bampfylde- Moore Carew. Eeing one morn» 
ing near the ſeat of his great friend, Sir William 


8 
Courtney, 68 Was refolved to pay Bim 1 viſits that 


75 : be gnes therefore to a houſe trequente Q i by his 


order, and there pulls oft h1- fine clothes, and puts on. 


' parcel of 10s; in this dreſs he moves tow ards Sir 
0 am's : the. re, with a piteous moan, a di{nial coun» 
nance, and deplorable tale, he got halt a crown of 
that geutleman, as a man wha had met with mistor- 
tuncs at tea; at noon he put on 4 leather apron, a coat 
which ſe emed ſcorched by the fire, and with a dejec- 
ted countenance applied again, and was relieved as an 
. ſhocmaker, who had been burnt out of 
s houſe, and all he had ; in the afternoon he goes 
again in his trimmed clothes. aud deliring admit tance 
to Sir Willi: im, with a modeſt grace and ſubmſſive 
tloquence he 1e pears s his misfortune as a ſupercargo 
of a vette] * nich had been caſt away, and his whole 
az had rece:7e%. from his grace the Duke of Bolton. 
Sir W:lham tecing his genteel appearance and beha- 
viour. treated hin with that reſpect which the tru y 
creat Will aiways pay to thoſe who ſuppl care their 
ailtitance, and generouty relieved hnn, preſenting 


him, witk a guinea at his departure. There happen- 


ca to be at that time a great number of the neigh · 
bouring gentlemen and clergy at dinner with Sir 
iv illiam, not one of W hom diſcovered who this ſu- 
P<iCargo was, except the Rev. Mr. Richards, who 
: d not make it known till be was gone; upon which 

dir Wilham difpatched a fervant atter him to defire 
him to come v8 * : when he entered tes room again 
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effects loft, art; We {ce time mentioning the kindnels 
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merry with him, and he was defired to fit down and 
give them an account by what ſtratagem he had got 
all his finery, and what ſucceſs he had had with it, 
which he did; after which he aſked Sir William it 
He had not beftowed half a crown that morning on a 
beggar, and about noon relieved a poor unfortunate 
Moemaker ; I remember, rephed Sir William, that 
1 beſtowed ſuch an alms on a poor ragged w reteh ; ; 
well, favs Mr. Carew, that ragged u retch was no 
other than the ſupercargo now beiore you, Sir 
William ſcarcely crediting this, Mr. Carcw witharew 
and putting on the ſame rags, came wgtin with the 
ame pitcous moan, the fume difmal eountenance, I. 
and the ſame deplorable tale as he had done 1 the J. 
morning, which fully convinced Sir William that he I; 
was the fame man, and occalinned no little diverſion . 
in the company: he was introduced again, and 
{ſeated among them in his raps; Sir William being 
one of the few who par a greater regard to the man 
than the dreſs, can difcern and ſupport merit under 
rags, and de ſpe poverty of ſoul and worthleflneſs FF; 
under embroidery : but notwithftanuing the ſucce's 
of this ſtratagem, our hero has always looked UPON it 
as one of the moſt unfortunate in his whole lite, for 
after he had been at Sir William's, as abore- mention- 
ed, coming to Stoke Gabriel, near "Totnels, on 2 
Sund ay. and having done that which diſcovered the 
nakedneis of Noah, be went to the Rev. Mr. ſhurn, I 
the miniſter of the pariſh, and requeſte the thankſ- Yn 
giving of zhe church tor the wonderful pretery. tion In 
of himſelf and ſhip's crew in the imminent danger of 

a violent tempeſt of thunder ard lightening, which 
deſtroyed the veſſel they were aboird of; though 
Mr. Oſburn knew him very well, yer he bad no ſuf. 
picion of its being him in diſguiſe, theretore readily 
granted his requeſt ; and not only ſo, bur recom- 
mending him to his pariſhioners, a handſome col- 
lection was made for him by the congregation, with 
#hich he withdrew contented, 
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CHAP. III. 1 

Le eld Ming of the Beg gars ies. Carew chiſen 
in his ſteal— T be Beggars corronation fong—ttembrs | 
ti. ue a man fr om Argon ing perſonates a Nexon ud 
land Trader's S$1n—is wery ſucceſs ful—be 5s betrayed 1 
iato trouble at Bar nſtgble in Devon. 


T was about this time the old king of the Mendi- | 
cants named Clauſe Patch, well known in the 1 
ry of London, and moſt parts of England, finiſhed | 
a life of true olory, being [ſpent in promoting the | 
achare of his "people. A little before his death, l 
finding the decays of nature increate every day, and 
bis final diflolution approach, he called together all 
his children, to the number of eighteen, "and ſum- 
moned as many of his ſubjects as were within any 1 
convenient diſlance., being willing that the laſt ſpark | 
ot his life ſhould go out in the ſervice ot his people ; 1 
chis ſummons was 5 obeyed with heavy hearts by his 
oving ſubjects, and at the day and e appointed, 
a gest namber allembled together. 

Never was there a ſcene ot more 3 diſtreſs, or 
more unfeigned grief, than appeared now among his 
children and fubjects, Nothing was heard bnt lighs 
and exclamations of theirlofs, When the firſt tranſ- 
ports of their grief were over, they tent the {orrow - 
on news co all the houſes that were trequented by 
their community in every part of tne kingdom: at 
the ſame time ſummoning them to repair to the city 
of Londen on a certain day, in ratet to the election 
of a new king. 

Before the day appointed for the election, a vaſt 
concourſe of mendicants flocked from all parts of the 
kingdom to the city of London, for every member 
ol the ee has a right to vote in the cheice of 
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Are given to euch elector. 
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their king, as they think it inconfiſtent with that of 
natural liberty, which every man is born heir to, to 
deny any one the privilege of making his own chotze 
iu a matter of ſo great importance to ) him. 

Though the community ot the giphies at other 
times give themſelves up to mirth and jollity with, 
perhaps too much licence, yet n 20thing is more if. 
tamous and ſhameful amongſt them, than to appear 
intoxicated during the time of an aha; jon; and it 
very rarely happens that any of them are ſo, for 
they reckon it a choice of OY importance, that 
they cannot exert in it too much judęm nt, prudence, 
and wildom, theretgre er deavout to have all their 
faculties cleur at that time. Their method of elec- 
tion is oifterenc from that of mt other PCop! e. 
though perhaps it is the beſt COAL ed of any, and 

ended with the feweſt inconveniences. They are 
blood. ten days beiore the election, to fix up in 
ſo... place ot their public reſort, an account of thoſe 
actions upon the merit of which ey. found their 
pretenhens of becoming candidates: which the, ? 
mu add their opinions on Abet and The oilice and 
duties of a king; they mult during theſe ten days 
appear every day at the place 0. ele dion. that their 
electors may have an opportunity of forming ſome 
jadgment from the lincaments and prog! noſties 0: 
their countenance, A few days before the election, 
a little white ball, and as many black ones, as with 
the white one will equal the number of ca di dates 


>) 


When the day of election is come, as many boxes 
are placed as there are candidates, with the name of 
Ce pmticutar ca ndidates wrote on the box which 1s 
appropriated to him; theſe boxes s are quite eloſed 
es cept a little opening at the top, which is every 
night au; 16s the election, locked up under the keys 
and {als oi cc oi the candidates, and of fix of * 

mon 
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oſt venerable old men in the community ; it is in 
oF tie little opening as the top of thefe boxcs, that the : 
el ciector puts in the little balls we have juſt now 
mentioned; at the ſame time he puts his white ball 


x 218 the box of the candidate whom he chuſes to be | 
, 3 king, he puts a black ball into the boxes of | 
. | tne 5 FH candidates: and when they haveall done 


Ty 4 the boxes are all broken open, land the balls 
il c:nced in preſence of all the candidates, and as many 
r of the clectors as chuſe it, by the old men above- 
1] ntioned; and he who has the greateſt number of 
>, gite balls, is always duly choſen. By this means 
i preéſidiag officer has it in hi power to make one 
| ore than two, which fometimes happens in the 
e, Ei <tons amongſt other communities, who do not 
CM ths form. | | | 
© By this method of balloting, or giving g their votes 
n by balls, the elector's choice is more free and unbi- 
e allied ;- for as none but himſelt can know the can- 
ir Bare he gives his white ball to, there can be no 
lfluence of tear, intereſt, ties of blood, or any other 
e.uſe to oblige him to give his vote contrary to his 
"5M idement; even bribes, if they were known amongſt 
ir Þ thete pe cople, would loſe their effect under this me- 
el thod ot voting; becaule tew candidates would chute 
2 to bribe, when they could have no ſecurity, or know - 
n, ledge, whether the bribed eleftor might not pat @ 
h black ball inſtead of a white one into his box. 
£3 Our hero was now one ot the candidates, and ex- 
hibited to the electors fo long a lift of bold and 1 inge 
es nous ſtratagems which he dad executed, and made 
of fo gricctul and majeſlic an appearance in his perſon, 
is hat he had a coufiderable m:jority of white balls in 
his box; (though there were ten candidates for the 
'y MW {me honour) upon which he was duly elected, and 
ys hailed by the whole attembly, King of the Mendi- 
„e ante: the public regiller of their actions being im- 
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mediately committed to his care, and homage done 
him by all the aſſembly; the whole concluded with 
great feaſting and rejoicing, and the electors ſung 
the following ode: 
"a 
AST vour nabs* and cares away, 
This is Maunder's Holiday: 
| 15 the world, look out and ſee, 
| Where ſo happy a king as + He? 
| II 


At the crowning of our king, | 
Thus we ever dance and fing: 
here's the nation lives fo free, 
And ſo merrily, as we? 
III. 
Be it peace, or be it war, 
Here at liberty we are: 
Hung all Harmenbeck's:, we cry, 
We the Cuftin Queres] dety. 
| IV. 
We enjay our eaſe and reſt, 
To the field we are not preſs” d, 
And when the taxes are increas 0. 
We are not a penny ceſs'd. 


Nor will ' any go to law, 
With a Maunder 8 tor a ſtraw, 

Ail which happineſs he brags, 

Is only owing to his rags. 181 


Hats or caps. 1 Pointing to their new-made King: 


IConſtables. Juſtices of the peace; or churls 


$ A Beggar. 
8* Thoſe who are fond of v ulgariſm may conſult 
an old quarto book, intitled © Groundworke of Con-, 


ny-catching, the Manner of their Pedlers French, 


and the Means to underſtand the fame. Done by 
Juſtice of Peace of great Authoritie, back let. 1592 
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Though Mr. Carew was now privileged by the 
tioniry of his office from going out onany cruize, and 
was piovided with every ching necetiary, by the 
mnt Contributions of the com munity, yer he did not 
give himſelt up tothe flow poiſon of the mind, indo— 
ace, which, thongh its operations are impercepti- 
die, is more hurtful and fatal than any ot the qQuiCK = 
er paſſons. Gur hero, therefore, notwithſtanding 
te particular privilege of his office, was as active in 
nis ſtratagems as ever, and ready to encounter any 
lificulties which ee LO promiſe ſuccets, of which 
the following is an inſtance; happening to be in the 
drin of Flee: „ear! 'ortland Race, in Dortertthire, | 
bs heard, in the evening, of a ſnip in imminent 
dinger of being caſt a wav, the having been driven on 
ſome fhoals; early in the morning, before ir was 
vell light, unſeen by any one, he ſwims to the 
rellel, which now parted alunder; he only found 
one of the crew alive, who was hanging by his 
hands on the fide of the veltltl, ahe reſi being either 
willed overboard, or drowned in attempting to 
lvim to ſhore. Never was there a more piteous ob- 
wet than this poor wretch hanging between hfe and 
death: Mr. Carew immediately "offered him his als. 
tance to get him to thore, at the ſame time enquir— 
ing the nume of the veffel aad her matter, what cargo 
en board, whence the came and wither bound? 1 he 
por wretch replicd, ſhe belonged to Briſtel, captain 
Gray maſter, came from Hamburgh. and bound to 
biſtol with Hamburgh goods, and had ſeven me 
and E bag on board, at the fame time our hero w.3 
preſſiug him to let go his hold, and commit himfelf 
o his care, and he would endeavour to ſwim with 
dim to thore; but the poor wretch hefitated ſo long 
belore he would quit his hold of the veſſel, that a 
101 ge ſea broke upon the wrech and ov erwhelmed 
bus in the great deep. Mr. Carew was in 3 little 
anger 
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danger, but being an excellent tw immer, he with 
great dirkculty got to ihore, though not without 
hurt, the {ca throwins him with great violence On the 
beach, whereby one of his arms was wounded. Þy 
this time a great number of tpectators were gathered 
on the ftrand, who rejoiced to fee Mr. Carew conic 
to thore alive, ſuppoling him to be oue of the. pour 
viretches belonging to the ſhip ; naked, ſpent wit! 
fatigue, and w ounded, | he raiſed a lecling pity in all 


Amongſt the ſpectators of Mz. Carew, was the 
houſekeeper of Madam Mohun, in the pariſh © | 
Fleet, who (with great pleaſure do we mention it) hat 

a heart made of the ſofteſt ſubtjance, for the imme !!- 
Holy agreeable to the beneficent precepts of the 
Golpe I, pulled off her own cloak to give to him 
** ho had none; and, like the good Samaritan, giving 
him a handkerchiet to bind up his wound, bid him 
follow her, and led him to her miſtreſſes haule, 
where ſhe ſeated him by a good fie, gave him two 
large glaſſes of brandy, with loat ſugar in it, then 
bringing him a ſhirt and other apparel, goes up ſtaits 
and acquaints her lady, in the molt molt moving 
maner, with the whole aftair.- Her miltrels was 
10 affected with her relation, that ſhe immediately 
ordered a bed to be warmed very hot for the poor 
u retch to be put into, and taken ere..t care Gt; 
which was accordinely ſoon done, and Mr. Carew 
lay very quiet for three or. tour hours, then aw aking 
he ſeemed to be ve much diſtu: tbed in mind, ins 
talk was incoherent, his groans moving, and he tol- 
ſea from one lide ot the bed to the W but ſecmed 
to find cafe in none; the good people ſeeing bim 
fo uneaty in bed, brought him a good fuit ot. cloaths, 
and he got up: being eld the bodies of ſome of his 
{h*'pmates were flung up by the {ea on the ſhore, he 
emed greatly affected and the tears dropped * 
uw 


his eyes. Having received from Juftic Farwell 
(who happened to be there 111 of the gout) a guinaa, 
and a pats tor Briſtol, and conſiderable contributions 
from the great number of people who flocked to fee 
him, to the amount of nine or ten pounds, he expreſ- 
ſed an inclination to make the belt of his way to 
Briftol ; and the good Juſtice Farwell lent him his 
own horſe to ride as far as Dorcheſter, and the par= 
jon of the pariſhi ſear his man to ew him the way. 

Mr, Carew would have been gladly excuſed from 
going through Dorcheſter, as he had appeared there 
put four or five days before in the character ot 4 
broken miller, and had thereby raiſed a contribut ion 
at that place; but as it lay in the direct road to 
Briſtol, and he was attended by a guide, he could 
not poſſibly avoid it. As ſoou as they came there, 
bis guide preſented the pals in behalt of Mr. Carew, 
o the mayor, who tkereupon-ordered the town bell 
to be rung, and atlembled the heads of the corpora- 
tion. Though he had been folately with them, yer, 
being noW 1a a different dreis, and the guide teſti- 
fring he was an unfortunate ſhipwrecked ſcaman, 
eleaped from the moſt imminent danger, they bad na 
notion of his being the broken miller who had beca, 
with them a few day betar-, they therefore relieved 
mm very generoutly. Aſter this the Guide took 
his leave of him him with a greu many good wines 
jor his ſafe arrival at Briſtol; "bus Mr. C ew inilead 
ot purſuing his way thither, ttcered his courſe to- 
Wards Devoafhixe, and raiſed contributions: in the 
Way , as a ſhipwrecked fc: man, on Col. Brown, of 
Framton, 'Squire '[renchard, and Squire Fulſord, 
of Tolla, Col. Broairip, Col. Mi-chae!, aud ' Squire 
Richards, of Long Britty, and ſeveral other gentle- 
men. 

lt was not long aſter this, that being in the city 
vi Briſtol; he put in execution @ very bold and i inge- 
nious 
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mother) atked him many queſtiens concernin 
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| THE LIFE OF. 
nious ſtratagem. Calling to mind one Aaron Coch, 
a trader of conſiderable worth and note at St. John); 
in Newfoundland, whom he reſembled both in perfor 
ynd [peech, he was reſolved to be the ſon of Aaron 
Cock tor ſome time, he therefore goes upon the Tol. 
ſey, and other places of public ur for the mer- 
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chants of Briſtol, and there modeſtly aoquaints them 
with his name and misfortunes: that he was born 
and lived all his life time at St. John's in Newfound— 
land ; that he was bound for England in-the Nicho- 
ls, Captain Newman; which vsſlel ſpringing a 
leak, they were obliged to quit her, and were taken 
up by an Iriſhman, Patrick Pore, and by him carried 
into Waterford, from thence he had got paſſage, and 
landed ar King- road'; that his buſineſs in England 
was to buy proviſions and fiſhing craft, and to ſeg 
his relations, u ho lived in the pariſh of Cockington, 
near Torbay, where his father was born. The cap: 
rains, and ſeveral other Newfoundland traders, (ma— 
ny of whom perſonally knew his pretended tather and 
g the 
family, their uſual place of ailing, &c. particularly 
if he remembered how the quarrel happened at his 
father's (when he was but a boy). which was of 40 
unhappy conſequence to Governor Collins? Mr. 
Carew very readily replied, that though he was 
then very young, he remembered that the Gover- 
nor, the pa cfon and his wife, and ſeveral other wo- 
men oft St. 'ſohn's, being met together, and feaſting 


at his father's, a warm dil pute happened among the 


men (in the heat of liquor) concerning the virtue of 
women, the Governorobſtinateiy averting (being un- 
married himſely) that there was not one honeſt wo- 
na vin all Newfoundland: w. hat think you then 05 
n y wite? fays the Parſon, Nay, the fame I do ol 


all ocher women, ail whores alike, an{wered the Go- 
vernor roughly. Hereupen the women, not able to 
bear 
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hor this groſs aſperſion upon their honor, with one 
accord attacked the Governor, who being overpower- 
ed by their fury, could not cetend his face from be— 
ing disfigured by their nails, nor his cloaths from be— 
ing torn off his back ; and, woat was much worſe, 
the Parſon's wife thinking herſelf moſt injured, cut 
the hamſtring of his leg with a knife, which render- 
ed him a cripple his whole life after. 

This circumſtantial account, which was in every 
point exactly as the affair happened, and many other 
queſtions concerning the family, which the captains 
alked him, and he as readily anfwered, (having got 
rely particular information concerning them yrhen 
he was in Newioundland, fully convinced the caps 
twins that he muſt really be the ſon of their good old 
friend, Mr. Aaron Cock; they therefore not only 
generouſly relieved him, but oftered to lend him any 


1 


the next | iſhing ſeaſon; but Mr. Catew had too 
lich a ſenſe of honor to abuſe their generobity ſo far; 
he therefore excuſed himſelf from accepting their 
offer, by ſaying, he could be furniſhed with as much 
as he ſhould have occaſion for, by merchant Pemm of 
Exerer, "They, then took him with them to the 
Guildhall, recommending him to the benevolence of 
te mayor and corporation, teſtifying he was a man 
of a reputable family in Newfoundland. Here a ve- 
y haudſome collect: on was made tor him, and the 
ercumſiances of his misfortunes becoming public, 
many other gentlemen and ladies gave him that àſ- 
lance which is alway's due to untortunete ſtrangers 
1hree days after he ſet cut for Cockinpten, (where 
bis relations lived) and Bridgew ater being his road, 
de had a letter from one of the Briſtol Captains, to 
R „tian Drake in that Place. As oon as he CAME 9 
bridgewater, he rent directly to the mayor's houie 
and knocking at the docr, it was opened to him by 


D - Madam 


40 THE LIFE OF _ | 
| Madam, to whom he related his misfortune ; and the 
good lady pitying him as an unfortunate ſtranger 10 
far diſtant trom his home, gave him half a crow n, 
and engaged her daughter, a child, to give him a fhil- 
ling. The good lady not content with what ſhe hai 
already dohe, uſhered him into the room, where her 
huſband, an aged gentleman was writing: to whom 
ſhe related Mf. Cock's misfortunes in as moving a 
manner as ſhe was able; the old gentleman laid alide 
his ſpectacles, and aſked him ſeveral queſtions, then 
diſpatched his ſervant into the town, who ſoop re. 
turned with two Newfoundland captains, onc of whom 
| Happened to be captain Drake, to whom our hero 
had a letter of recommendation given him by one of 
the Briſtol capteins ; and the other, Captain Morris, 
whoſe buſineſs having called him to Briſtol, he had 
there been informed of the circumſtancea of Mr. 
Cock's misfortunes; and he repeating the fame now 
to the Mayor, Captain Morris confirmed this rela 
tion, told them how he had been treated at Briſtol 
and made him a preſent of a guinea and a great 
coat ; Captain Drake likewiſe gave him a guinea, fo 
both thele gentlemen perfectly well knew Mr. Cock 
Father and mother; the Mayor likewife made him 
preſent, and entertained him very hoſpitably in hi 
houſe. In the ſame character he vifited fever 
other gentlemen, railing confiderable contributions. 
Going one day to pay a vifit ro Mr. Rober 
Incledon, at Barnſtable in Devon, (in an ill hou 
which kis know ledge could not foreſee)* knockin 
at the door ſoftly, it was opened to him dy the clerk 
with common falurations of How do you do, N. 
Carew? Where have you been ? He readily replic 
| that he had been making a a vitit to' Squire Baller, an 


* He ſeems not to have tudied much the horaray ! 
cnc of r,, 


| beauty, ſeveral pretty ladies n advocates 
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in bis 2 reurn had called to pay his reſp-cts to Mr. 
reed the clerk very civilly aſked hm to walk 
but no ſooner was he: entered than the door was 
mut upon him by ſuſtice Leithbridge, (a very bitter 
enemy to the whole community of mendicants) who 
concealed himſelf behind it, and Mr, Carew was 
made a prifoner. So ſudden are the viciſſitudes of 
lite! and misfor unes ſpring as it were out ot the 
Wr Thus ſudden and unexpected fell the migh- 
Czfar, the maſter of the world, and juſt ſo, af. 
er Priam looked when the made of Hector drew 
his curtains: and told him that his wy was taken. 


CHAP. 
Carex is confined i in 1 to Exet tried and 
ſentenced for trar ſportation to Maryland—arrivestbere 


finds means to e/cape, but 15 retaken and broug't 
backs 


T* E * wa andadbredly a be at a | loſs to 
comprehend why he was thus ſeized upon, con- 
trary to the laws of, hoſpitality; it is therefore our 
buſineſs to inform him, that he had ſome time be- 
fore this, in the ſhape of a poor lame cripple, fright- 
ened either the Juttic or his horſe on Hilton Bridge; 
but which of the two it was cannot be affirmed with 
any certainty. However, the Juſtice vowed a dire 
revenge, and now exulted greatly at having got him 
in his power ;. it was no ſooner known that our hero 
was in captivivity, but the Juſtice's houſe was croud- 
ed with. interceſſorsfor him: however Juſtice Leith - 
bridge was deat to all, and even to the entreaties of 


for him: whether it was that the Juſtice was paſt that 
age when love ſhoots his darts with moſt ſucceſs, or 
2 a Whether 
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whether his heart was always made of that upmalleab!c 
ſtuff which is quite unaſlailable by love, or iis cou- 
lin- german pity, we cannot well determine. | 
Amongſt the reſt who came to fee him, were {ome 
captains of collier veſſels, whom rhe Juſtice eſpying, 
and, probably taking ſome diſguſt at their coume— 
nunces, demanded who they were, and immediately 
diſcharging the guard which had been before placed 
over Mr. Carew, charged the captains with the care 
of him, though they affirmed their veſtels were to 
ſail with the next-tide, however, the Juſtice paying 
as little regard to their allegations as he had done to 
their petitions for Mr. Carew, they found they had 
no other hope but from the good natured dame Pa- 
tience ; a good woman, who is alway's ready to ren- 
der our mis;ortunes lefs, and was, in all his adv entures 
a good friend to our hero 
At length a warrant was made out for conv eying 
him to Exeter, and lodging him in one the {ecurett 
places in that city; but as it was now too late to 
ſet forward on their jonrney that night, they were 
ordered to à public houſe in Ba arnſtaple, and the 
Juſlice, remembering the old proverb, Faſt bind, 
faſt find, would fain have locked the: door of the | 
room v bere Mr. Carew was, and taken the key wich 
him; but the honeſt landlord, offering to become 
ſecurity for his appearance in the mor ning, the Jul- 
tice was at laſt perſuaded to be tontent withour the 
office of a jailor. Mr, Carew, notwithſtanding bis! 
uation, was not caſt down, but bravely oppo! ted his | 
ill fortune with his cour: age, and pared the night 
chearfully with the captains. vbo were his g aards: 
The next day he was conducted to Exeter, without] 
any thing remaikable happening on the road: here 
he was f.curely lodged tor more than two mon'Þs 
aud tFen brought up to the quarter -letfous held ag 
the caſlle, when Juitice Beavis“ was chair man,; * 
5 N t Nat 
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vful appearance, e | 
The ſudges are all met, a terrible ſhow !? 
ad not ſtrike any terror into his breaſt; though 
loaded with chains, he preſerved his uſual firmineſs of 
nind, and fſalu ed the court with a noble aſſurance. 


Being aſked by the chairman what parts of the world 


he had been in, he anſwered. Denmark, Sweden, Mut- 
covy, France, Spain, P ertugal, New foundland, Ire- 
land, Wales, and ſome part of Scotland: the chair- 
man then told him, he muſt proceed to a hotter 
country ; he enquired into what climate, and being 
told Maryland, he added, it would fave him five pounds 
lor his pallice, as. he was very deſirous of ſeeing that 
country 2 bur, notwithſtanding with great reſolution, 
deed to know oy What law they acted, as he was 
not acculed of any crime: however ſolace of bas 
n:thment was paſſed upon him for ſeven years: but 
his fate was not fingular, tor he had the comfort of 


RR ng tellow COMPANIONS enough 1 in his ſuſferings, 


3 out of 35 priſoners, 32 were ordered into the ke 
Ra” Rb \Vhether at that period of time, 
mankind were more profl gate than uſual; or, whe- 
ther there was a more than ordinary Cemand for men 
jn his m * s colonies, cannot by us be determi- 
ned.“ 


Mr. Carew was not, as 1 moſt eommonly the caſe, 


deſerted by his friends in adverſity, for he was viſited 


during the time of his impriſon! nent, by many gen- 
tlemen. who were exceeding liberal to him, and no 
ſocner did the news of his captivity reach the ears 
ot his ſubjects, than they flocked to him from all 
perch adminitered to his neceflicies in priſon, and 
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x Certain it is, that at that time, Magiſtrates un- 
decountably poſlefled the power of tran! porung wen 
as they dcemed vagrants. 
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Bali viſited him till his departure. This, and tl 
many new ſcenes and adventures which he was likel; 


tunity of making his name as famous in America, a; 
. : aw * RE 1 '. =w—_ . 
it was already in Europe, often filled his mind with 


| he could have liked to have performed the 
voyage under more agreeable circumſtances ; . but 


bis beloved wife and daughters glanced on his mind, 


too of the damage his ſubjects might ſuſtain by hi 


to the baniſhinent of our hero, the winds ſoon provel 
_ contrary, and they were obliged to ftay more than; 
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to encounter with, whereby he might have an oppor. 


too pleafing refleftions, to regret his fate, though 


whenever the thought ot being cruelly ſeparated from 


the huſband and father unmanned the hero, and 
melted him into tenderneſs and fear; the reflection 


abſence, and the diſorder the whole community would 
be put in by it, filled him with many diſquietude, 
Thus, between pleaſing ideas, and heart felt pang, 
did he paſs his time till the day arrived that he wat 
to be conducted on board the julian, Captain Froade, 
commander: but how ſhall I deſcribe the ceremon 
of parting, the laſt farewel of that dreadtul day. 
Leaving the reader therefore to ſuppoſe all the: 
things, behold the fails already ſpread, and the veſſe 
cutting the waves; büt, as if fate had oppoſed itſel 


fortnight in Falmouth harbour for a fair wind, and 
one were eleven weeks in their paſſage to Mary 

and, | | IEEE | 1 
The firſt place they touched at was Hampton, be 
tween Cape Charles and Cape Henry, where th? 
captain went on ſhore and got a pilot, and after abou 
two days ſtay here; the pilot brought the veſſe} dow! 
Miles's River, and caſt anchor in Talbot Count, 
when the captam ordered a gun to be fired, as a ſig 
nal for the planters to come down, and then wen 
aſhore; he oon after ſent on board a hogſhead © 
rum, and ordered all the men priſeners to ** clok 
| | have! 
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"WE Gaved againſt the next morning, and the women to 
have their beſt head - dreſſes pnt on, which occaſioned 
„no ſmall hurry on board, for between the trimming of 
WW beards, and putting on of caps, all hands were fully 
employed. In the morning the captain ordered pub- 
lic notice to be given of a day of ſale, and 
MW the priſoners who were pretty near a hundred, were 
all ordered upon deck, where a large bowl of punch 
mW was made, and the planters flocked on board; their 
WW firſt enquiry was for letters and news from Old Eng- 


ai land, what paſiage he had, how their friends did, and 


nM the like. The captain informed them that war was 
ii declared againſt Spain, and that it was expected it 
vg would ſoon be declared againſt France, that he had 
been eleven weeks and four days in hisfpaſſage. Their 
next enquiry was, if the captain had brought them 
good ſtore of joiners, carpenters, blackſmiths, weav- 
WM ers, and taylors, upon which the captain called out 
one Griffy, a taylor, who had lived at Chumleigh, 
in the county of Devon, and was obliged to take a 
voyage to Maryland, for making too free with his 
e neighbour's ſheep : two platters; who were parſon 
Nicholas and Mr. Rolles, aſked him if he was found 
e wind and limb, and told him it would be worſe for 
him if he told them an untruth, and at laſt purchaſed 
bim of the captain, The poor taylor cried, cufirng 
his wife who had betrayed him, Mr. Carew, like a 
brave man, to whom every fotl is his own country, 

MW aſhamed of his cowardice, gave the taylor to the de- 
vil; and wherefore all thefe wailings, ſays our hero, 
have we not a fine glorious country before us? point- 
ing to the ſhore, and indeed in this he was right, for 
Maryland not only affords every thing which preſerves 
and confirms health, but alfo all things that are charm- 
Ing, 'The beauty of the proſpect, the fragraney of 
the fields and gardens, the brightneſs of the ſky, 


country 
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and ſerenity of the air, affect the raviſhed ſenſes: the 
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country being alarge plain, and rhe hills in it ſo ca 
of aicent, and of fuch a. moderate height, that they 
ſeemed father an artificial ornament to it, than one 
of the accidents cf Nature. The abundance of ri. 
vers and brooks is no {mall belp tothe tertility ot the 


9 


/ 


oil. 


But to return: When all the left tradeſmen 
were bought up, a planter came to Mr. Carew, and 
aized him what trade ha was of; Mr. Carew to ſa- 


tisfy him: of his uſefulneſs, told him he was a rat-catch- 


er, and a mendicant; What the dl trades are theſe ! 
replied the planter, in aſtoniſhment, for I have never 
betore heard of them, Upon which the captain think- 
Ing he ſhould: loſe the ſale of him, takes'the planter 
a little aſide, and: tells him, he did but jeſt, being a 
man of humour, for that he was a great i hoiat, and 
and wis only ſent over on account of having difoblig- 
ed ſome gentlemen ; that he had no indenture with 
him, but he ſhould have him for {even y , and that 
he al make an excellent ſchoolmaſler : however; 


no purchaſe was made of him. The next day the 


captain aſked him to go on ſhore with him to ſee the 
country, but with a view of getting a purchaſer for 


him among the planters, * As they were walking ſe— 
veral people came up to Mr. Carew, and atked him 


what countryman he was, &c, At length they went 


to a tavern, where-one David Huxter, who was for- 
merly of Lyme in Dortet, and Ar. Hambleton, a 


Scotchman, ſeemed to have an inclination to uy him 
between them: ſoon atier came in Mr. Aſheraft, 


who put in for him too, and the bowl of punch went 


merrily round. In the midit of their mirth, Mr 
Carew, who had given no content to the ba: gain they 
were making tor bim, thought it nd breach of honor 


or good manners to take an oppor. unity of ilipping 


away without taking any leave of them; and taking 


with him avout a Put ot brar ys and ſome bifcvit- 
. | GR FEE enng Cakes 
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cakes, which, by good luck he chanced to lay his 

hands on, he immediately betook himſelf to the woods 
as the only place of ſecurity for him. 

Mr. Carew having found he bad eluded their ſearch 
| congratulated himſelf on his happy eſcape and dehve- 
| rance ; for he now made no doubt of getting to Old 
England, notwith ſtan: ing the di Keattles which lay 
in his way, as he knew courage was eau al to every 
danger; but we are too often apt, as the proverb ſays 
o reckon without our hoſt; and are ſometimes near- 

eſt danger, when we think ourſelves moit tecure ; and 
0 1t happened to our hero at this time, for amid! | his 
joyful reflections, he did not know that none were al- 
| lowed to paſs there, unleſs when known, without pro- 
per paſſes, of which he was not provided: and there 
is moreover a regard of $1 for any one who appre- 
nends a runaway, it therefore happened that one 
morning early, going through a norrow path, he 
was met by four timber men doing to work; he 
would fain bave eſcaped their obfervation, but they 

ſoon hailed him, and demanded where he was going, 
| and where his paſs was. U heſe were queſtions which 
be would willingly have been excufed from anſwer— 
ing; however as his wit was alw yl 3 Teady heimme- 
; diately told them he belonged to the Hustor Priva— 
| teer, (which he kne'y then ! lay upon the coaſt) and 
and thar he was going on ſoms bulſin, {> tor the cap- 


[tain to Charles countr ; but as ne cu hduce no 
pits, this would not fat: 15 them: fa they upon 
him, and conducted him to one Colonel! 9 4 
juſtice of the peace in Ann Arundel cot e - t 
here, reader that thou mayeſt not form a wrong ea 
of this juſtice, and (as too often is the aſe! \ ; de e of 
Iwhat thou haſt ſeen from what thou na? no! ten, it 


will be necefſary to inform thee, that he was not 
ſuch 4 ONC as tudibrafs deſcribes ; 


An 
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An old dull fot, who told the elook 
For many years at Bridewell Dock, 


At Weſtminſter, at Hicks's Hall, 

And Hiccius Doccius play'd im all 

Who in all governments and times, 

Had been both friend and foe to crimes; 

And us'd two equal ways of gaining, 
„By hindering juſtice, or maintaining. 15 
Neither was he ſuch a one as that excellent artiſt Mr. 
Hogarth has de picted, in his picture of a modern mid- 
night converſation: nor ſuch a one as the author ol 
Joſeph Andrews has, above all others fo inimit\bly 
drawn to the lite; nor yet was he ſuch a one as thou 
| haſt often ſeen at a quarter- ſeſſions, with a large wig, 

who gravely nods over a cauſe, and then paſſes a de- 
eiſion on what he does not underſtand; and no won- 
der, when he, perhaps, never ſaw, much lefs never 
read, the laws of his. country, But of Juſtice Brown, 
I can aſſure the reader, he could not only read, but 
upon occaſion write a mittimus without the aſſiſtance 
of his clerk; he was thoroughly "acquainted with the 
general duties of his office, and the particular laws of 
Maryland; his countenance was an aweful majeſty 
tempered with a humane ſweetneſs, ever unwilling to 
puniſh, yet always afraid of offending Juſtice ; and if 
at any time neceſſity obliged him to uſe the rod, he 
did it with ſo much kumanity and compaſſion, as 
plainly indicated the duties ot his office forced, rather 
than the cruelty or haughtineſs of his temper, prompt- 
SM. MO TT coo ie 
It was before ſuch a juſtice Mr. Carcw had the good 
fortune to be carried: they found him in his court- 
yard, juſt mounting his horſe to go out, and he very 
cuvilly enquired their buſineſs ; the timber men told 
him they had got a runaway : the jultice then en- 
quired of Mr, Carew who he was : he replied, he was 
a ſea-faring man; belonging to the Hector Private 
| 0 
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MOORE ARE WC. | 
of Boſton, captain Anderſon, and'as they could not 
agree, he had left the ſhip. The jullice told him he 
was very ſorry it ſhould happen fo, but he was oblig- 
ed by the duty of his office, and the laws of his coun- 
try, to {top all paſſengers who could not produce paſſes 
and that theretore, though unwillingly, he ſhould be 


obliged to commit him; he then entertained him 


very pelntifully with victuals and drink, and in the 


mean time made his commitment for New-Town 
gaol. Mr. Carcw finding his commitment made, told 
the timber-men, that as they got their money ſo very 
ealily, he would have a horſe to ride on, for it was 
too hot for him to walk in that country. The juſtice 
merrily cried, Well ſpoken, priſoner. There was 
then a great adieu with the imber men to get a horſe 
for him, but ar liſt one was procured, and our hero, 
mounted on a milk-w hite ficed, was conveyed in a 
ſort of triumph to New Town, the timber-men pei- 
forming the cavalcade on foot. The commitment 
was directed to the under ſheriff in New-Town, a fads 
ler by profeſſion, who immedirtely waited upon him 
to the priſon : he found it well peopled, and his ears 
were contuſed with almoſt as many dialects as put a 
ſtop to the building of Babel, Mr. Carew ſaluted 
them courteouſly, and enquired what. countrymen 
they were: ſome were of Kilkenny, ſome of Lim- 
merick, ſome Dublin, others of Somerſet, Dorſet, 
Devon, and Cornwal; fo that he found he had choice 
enough of companions; and, as he ſaw he had no 
remedy but patience, he endeavoured to amuſe him- 
ſelf as well as he could. Looking through the iron 
bars, he eſpies a whipping poſt and gallows, at which 
he turns to his companions, and cries out, a fine fight 
truly this is, my friends! which was a jeſt many 
of them could not reliſh, as they had before'tailed of 
the whipping ; looking on the other fide, he ſaw a 
fine houte, and demanding whoſe it was, they py 
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him it was the aſſembly houſe. While he was thus 
amuſing himſelf, reflecting on the variety of his fare, 
tortune was preparing a more.agreeable ſcene for him 
A perſon coming up to the window, aſked where the 
runaway was, who had been brought in that day : 
Mr. Carew compoſedly told him he was the man: 
they then entered 1 into diſcourſe, enquiring of each 
_ other of what country they were, and ſoon found 
that they were pretty near neighbours, . the perſon 
that addreſſed him being. ont out of Dorſetſhire. 
While they were talking, Mr. Carew ſeeing the tops 
of ſome veſſels riding in the river, enquired what place 
they belonged to, the man replied, to the Welt 0: 
England; to one Mr. Buck ot Biddeford, to whom 
molt of the town belonged, Our heto's heart lea pe. 
for joy at this good news, and he liaftily aſked if the 
captains Kenny, Harvey, Hopkins, and George Bure 
were there ; the man replying in the affirmative, Will 
heightened biz latisfaction. Will you have the good- 
neſs to be an unfortunate p: ifoner's friend, ſays be 
ro the perſon he was talking with, and prelent my 
humble duty to any of them, but particularly cap: 
tain Harvey, and inform hem. I am here; the man 
very civilly replied, he would do it, and aked what 
he ſhould tell them to be his name:! J Tell them my 
name is Carew, the Rat catcher. Away goes the 
man repeating all the way, Carew the Rat-catcher,ſf 
leſt he thould forget eit: and he execüted his meſſage 
ſo well, that very ſoon after up came the cap al as to 
the caol door, enquiring what Carew Rat-catcher 
wanted to ſpeak with them? Mr, Carew, who heard 
them, anſwered with tantivy and a halloo 10 the dogs, 
upon which captain Harvey ſwore it was Carew, and 
tell a laughing very heartily : then coming up to rhe 
window they very cordially ſhook hands with him, 
ſaying, they ſhould as ſoon have expected to have 
teen dir Robert W alpole there 24 him. They then 
enquire 
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enquired by what 1neans he came there: and he in- 
formed them circumſtantially ot every thing asatore- 
mentioned. The captains aſked him, if he would 
| drink a glaſs of rum, which he accepted of very wil- 
lingly in his preſent condition; one of them ſent 
down to the florchouſe for a bottle of rum and a bot- 
| tle of October, and then they all went into the gaol, 
and ſat down with him. Thus did he ſee himſelt 
once more {ſurrounded by his friends, fo that he ſcarce 
regretted meeting with the timber-men, as they had 
brought him into ſuch good company. He was ſo 
elevated with his good fortune, that he forgot all his 
misfortunes, aud pafled the evening as cheertully as 
iF he had been neither a flave nor a piiſoner, Tlie 
| captains enquired, if he had been fold to a planter be- 
| tore he made his eſcape ; he repiying in the negative, 
they told him, that unleſs lus captain came and de- 
nanded him, he would be publicly fold the next 
court-day, When they took their leaves, they told 
hun they would fee him the next morning. 
Accordingly they returned very early, and as ſoon 
as they had got admittance into the priton, hailed him 
with the plealing ſound of liberty; telling him, they 
had agreed among themſclves to purchatc kim, then 
give him his releaſe, and furniſh him with proper 


paſſes: but inſtead of receiving this joyful news with 


ine tranſports they expecte |, our herontood for ſome 
time ſilent and loſt in thought. During this while 
he refletted within himfclt, whether his bonour would 


| permit him to purchaſe his lib: rty on theſe terms; 


and it was, indeed, no little ſtruggle which paſted in 
hes brett on this occaſion : be therefore told the cap- 
tals, ha had the molt grateful ſenſe of this inftazce 
ot their kriendchip, but that he could never content 
bt pure nate hig freedom at cheir expence; and there- 
tore deired they would only do him the tavour to 


aequaiat captain Froad? of his being there. The 
> captains 


S 


oo 


| captains were quite amazed at this reſolution, and 
uſed great intreaties to perſuade him to altef it, but 


| news of his being in cuſtody at New-Town, and ſoon 
and brought him once more on bard his ſhip, The 
ſatisfaCtion 1 in his countenance, telling him in a taunts 


am Courtenay to be at home before him, he ſhould 
to bring him a cat and nine-rails, and tie him to the 


der, if thou haſt not a heart made of ſomething hard. 


children, or any friends, and ſtill doom d to undergo 


iron works of Suſky Hallam. 


to Kent Iſland, whit the ſecond mate and boatſwain 
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all in vain ; fo that at lait they were obliged to com- 
ply with his requeſt, in writing to captain Froade. 
Captain Froade received, with great pleaſure, the 


ſent round his long boat, paid all coſts and charges, 
captain received him with a great deal of malicious 
ing manner, that though he had promiſed Sir Willi. 


find himſelf damnably miſtaken ; and then with a 
tyrannic tone, bid him ſtrip, calling to the boatſwain 


main-gears: accordingly our hero was obliged to 
undergo a cruel and ſhameful puniſhment, Here rea- 


er than adamant, thou canit not chuſe but melt at 
the ſufferings of our hero: he, who but jult before 
did what would have immortalized the name of a 
Ceſar or Alexander, is now rewarded with cruel and 
ignominious ſtripes, far from his native country, wife, 


ſevere hardſhips. As ſoon as the captain had ſatfci 
ently ſatisfied his revenge, he ordered Mr. Carew on 
ſhore, taking him to a blackſmith, whom he ordered 
to make a heavy iron collar for him, wh ch in Mary- 
land they call a pot hook, and is uſually put about 
the necks of the runaway flaves. When it was faſ- 
tened on, the captain jeeringly cried, Now run awaj 
if you can: I will make you help to load this veſſe“ 
and then T1! take care of you, and ſend you to the 


Captain Froade ſoon after left the veſſel, and went 
up to a (tore houſe at Tuckhoen, and rhe firſt mate 


Kept 
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kept the ſhip: in the mean ume our hero was em- 
ployed in loading the veſſel, and doing all manner of 
2 3 galled with a heavy yoke, and narrow lly 
watched, he began to loſe all hopes of eſcape; his 
ſpirits began now to fail him, and he gave himſelf 
up almoſt to deſpair, little thinking his deliverance to 
be ſo near at hand, as he found it ſoon to be. 


CHAP. V. 


| By the a/iNanee of his friends he makes his efcape travels 


@ great way over land—is entertained by the Indians 


—hunts with thom leaves them, and comes to Pen- 
Sylvania. ; 


O* E day 38 be was employed So his uſual drud: 


gery, reflecting within himſelf on his unhappy 
condition, he unexpectedly ſees his good triends the 


| captains Harvey and Hopkins, two of the Biddeford 


captains; who, às has been before related, had offers 
ed to redeem him at New-Town ; he was overjoyed 


at the fight of them 5 not that he expeaed any de- 
liverance from them, but only as they were friends 


he had been ſo much obliged to. The captains came 
up andenquired very kindly how it fared with him, 
and how he bore the drudgery they ſaw him employ- 


ed in; adding that he had better have W 5" the 


offer they had made him at New- Town. Our hero 


gallantly replied, that however ſevere the hardſhips 


he wunderwent, and were they {till more ſo, he would 

rather chuſe to ſufter them, than purchaſe liberty at 

their coſt, The captains, charmed with his magna- 

nimity, were reſolved to make one attempt more to 
| E 2 5 
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him his liberty; they ſoon after ſounded the boat- 
i uin and mate, and finding them not greatly averſe 
to give him an opportunity to eſcape, they took him 
afide and thus addreſſed him ; Friend Carew, the 
offer we made yon at New-'Town, may convince you 
Of the regard we have for you ; we therefore cannot 
think of leaving the country before we have by ſome 
means or other procured your liberty; we have al- 
ready ſounded the boatiwain and mate, and find we 
can bring them to wink at your eſcape ; but the 
greateſt obſtacle is, that there is forty pounds penalty 
and half a year's impriſonment, for any one that takes 
off your iron collar; ſo that you muſt be obliged to 
travel with it till you come among the friendly In- 
dians. many miles diſtant from hence, who will afflſt 
you to take it off; for they are great friends to the 
Englic, and trade with us for kettles, frying-pans, 
guns, powder andſhot, giving us in exchange, buffalo 
and deer ſkins, with other ſorts of furs ; but there are 
two other ſorts' of Indians, one of which are diſtin- 
guiſbed by a very flat forehead, who uſe croſs bows 
in fighting; the other ofa very dwarf ſtature, who 
are great enemies, and very cruel to thewhites : "theſe 
you muſt endeavour by all means to avoid, for if you 
fall into their hands they will certainly murder you. 
Tbe captains acquainted Mr. Carew that the un- 
friendly Indians were not the only enemies he had to 
ſear, for he muſt expect to encounter with great dan- 
vers and difhcultie., as rattle znakes, horn- ſnakes, 
black- ſnakes; lions, leopards, bears, wolves, and wild 
cats. However, this did not di :ſhearten our hero, for 
he was reſolved to attempt regaining his liberty, let 
the conſequence be whatit would, The captains then 
gave him a pocket compals to ſteer by, a flee} and tin- 
der box, a bag of cakes, a cheeſe, and ſome rum, 


telling him he muſt leave the three- notched road a | 


little way oft, and ſteer 0 his left hand; (in E 
| land 


x 


land they diſtinguith the roads by letters or notches 
cut out on the trees) that he muſt travel by night 
and lie concealed in the day, for forty miles, and then 
he would come to a part of the country quite unin— 
habited ; from thence, he would enter the Indian 
country, They likewiſe told him, that all rhe wild 
beifts were afraid of fire, ſo that his beſt defence 


would be to ſtrike a light and kindle ſome ſlicks when- 


ever he was apprehenſive of being attacked by any ot 
them. 5 NC bean g | 

Our hero having received theſe and ſome other 
neceflary inſtructions, and having returned his gene- 
rous bene factors many thanks for their kindneſs, bid = 
ding them farewel with tears, ſet out on his dange= 
rous journey about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
He had not travelled far before he began to reflect on 
his melancholy condition, alone, unarmed, unacqcain- 
ted with the way, galled with a heavy yoke, expoled 
every moment to the moſt imminent dangers, and 
dark tempeſtuous night approaching with all its hor- 
rors, increaſed his terrors : his cars were now affailed 
with the diſmal yells and crying of Wild beaſts of dif- 
ferent ſorts : but rememberingthe inſtructions he had 


received from the captains, he ſoon ſtruck, fire and 


kindled ſome ſticks, and was obliged to ſwing a fire- 
brand round his head; the fight of which kept the 
wid beaſts from coming near; for though they often 
came and looked upon him, yet they ſoon turned 
tail again, ſeeing the tire. However, it was with 
great joy he {aw day light appear, at firſt dawn of 
which he was quite freced from theſe troubleſome 
gueſts, he had now nothing to do but te ſeek the 


thickeſt tree he could find, and climbing up into it, 


he took ſome refreſhment of fleep, which he had 
great need of, having travelled hard all night. He 
afterwards eat ſparingly of the cheeſe and biſcuit, 


I tor tear they might not laſt till he could get a fre 
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ſupply, and then took a very large dram of rum, with 


which finding his ſpirits much refreſhed, and night 


coming on, he began his jonrney again, travellin 


zu the ſame manner as the preceding night, with a 


firebrand whirling round his head. In this manaer 
travelling by night and concealing himſelf by day, 
he went on tor tour days; when he reached the blue 


mountains, where he thought himſelf ont of all dan- 


ger of purſuit, or being topped for want of a paſs. He 


now travelled by day, inceting with great multitudes 


ot buffalos, black beurs, deers, wolves, and wild tur- 
keys, the latter being fo large as to weigh thirty or 
forty pounds, none of theſe creatures offered to at- 
tack him; bur walking one day on the ſide of a ſmall 
rivuler, al moſt loſt in thought, he was ſuddenlyalarm- 
ed by ſomething he heard Plunging | in the water, and 


turning bis head on the fide from whence the noiſe 


came, he was ftruck with the tight of a great white 
bear, who being likewiſe diiturbed, 1 himſelt 


immediately and made rowards ki, Our hero now 
thought there was no way to efcape ; however with 


great preſence ot mind, he tepped aide toaturze buſh, 


and ſtriking light with all the haſte he could ſet it 
on fire, at the livht of which the bear, who was with- 


in a very ſmall diſtance ot him, turned about, and 
went away roaring Indeovity, 


Some time atter this, he was comically alarmed by 


an inoffentive animal ; as he was walking along a deer 


track, he chanced to ſpy a very fine tortorthell box, 


as he imagined, though he could not congeive how it 
could be dropped there; and thinking he might make 


good advantage of it among the Indians, claps it in 
his pocket : he had not gone far betore he heard a 
hitfng noiſe, which ſeemed to be very near; he im- 


mediately thought i to be ſome venomous ſnake, and 


endeavoured to avoid it by going out of the path he 


ai 
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laſt looking down, he ſees a little ugly black head 
epiug out of his pocket, which he found came out 
of what he had picked up for a box; he with much 
ado flips his fingers into his pocket, takes out his ſup- 
poſed box, and flings it to the ground, when the 
creature opening the upper from the under ſhell, 
marched away; this was, as heatterwards found, no 
other than a land tortoiſe, | | 
He found his journey very often obſtructed by ri- 
vers and rivulets, which he wasobliged either to wade 
through or ſwim over. At length, after many days 
tireſome travel, being grievouſly galled by his yode 
or collar, he diſcovered ſeveral tracts of the indians, 
never did more different paſſions agitate the breaſt of 
any man, than did the breaſt ot our hero as this time : 
on the one ſide, he was overjoyed at the tight of the 
tract of any human creature, thinking he ſhould now 
get rid of his heavy collar, as well as get ſome re- 
reſhment of proviſions, his own having been ex- 
hauſted for almoſt two days paſt: but he had not 
leaſed himlelt long with this reflection, before the 
idea of the barbarous and unfriendly Indians \truck 
into his mind, for he was quite uncertarn whether 
the tootſteps he diſcovered might lead him to the good 
and friendly Indians, or to thole barbarous and in— 
human wretches ; he now repretented himſelt as tet 
upon by theſe, againſt whom he had no arms to defend 
himſelt, cruelly tormented, and at laſt flain as a vic- 
tim in ſome of their bloody facrifices,, It was about 
the evening when he diſcovered theſe footſteps, and 
the whole night in this tormenting ſuſpenſe ; very 
early in the morning he ditcovered five Indians at a 
diitance : his fears repreſented them in the molt tright- 
ful colours; they ſeemed of a gigantic ſtature, and 
he thought he could perceive their faces to be very 
flat and broad, which was the characteriſtic or mark, 
of Ahe unfriendly Indians. This ſtruck him with 
| | SD unuſual 
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58 THE LITE OF 
unuſual dread, andhe now gave himſelf over for loſt, 
as he ſaw they had eſpied him, and were making tos 
wards him : they coming nearer, he perceived them 
to be cloathed in deer ſkins, their hair to be exceeding 
long, hanging down a great way over their ſhoulders, 
and to his inexprethible | joy, diſtinguiſhed they had 
guns in their hands, which was a ſure ſign to him they 
were the friendly Indians, This raiſed his ſpirits, 
and he approached them in a ſuppliant manner, mak » 
ing ſigns that he craved their aſſiſtance. The Indians 


accoſſed him with clapping their hands on their heads 


and crying, Buſh me a top, which in their language 
ſionifies, good morrow ; then taking hold of his col- 
lar, they of pv to one another in broken Engliſh, 
arun-away ! a run-away! Preſently after came vp 
two more Indians, one of whom was of a fine ma- 
jeſtic preſence, whoſe dreſs was by far more mag- 
nificent than any of the others. His habit being 
a moſt beautiful panther's ſkin faced with fur; his. 
hair was adorned with a great variety of fine feathers, 
and his face painted with a great many colours. By 
theſe marks of diſtinftion, Mr. Carew ſuppoſed him 
to be their king or prince, and indeed ſuch he was; 
he ſpoke verv good Engliſh, and accoſted him as the 
others had done before; he then had him brought 


to a wig wam, which is a name they give their houſes, 
which are no more than ſtakes drove into the ground, 


covered over with deer or other ſkins, Here, ob- 
ſerving that our hero was grievoully hart by his col- 
lar, this good king immediately {et himſelf about 
treeing him from it ; but as he had no proper tools 
for that purpoſe, he was at a great loſs how to ex- 
ecute it; but at laſt taking the feet of Mr. Caræw's 
tinder box, he jagged it into a kind of a ſaw, with 
which he cut off his collar, but not without much 
labour, his majeſty ſweating neartily at the work. 
he then carried him into his own. wig-wam, which 


appeared 
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Popeared handſomely furniſhed, Here he ordered 
Home Indian bread and other refreſhment to be ſet 
before Mr. Carew, who eat very heartily. During 
this the prince acquainted him his name was George 
3 Lillycratt; that his father was ane of thoſe kings 
who were in England in the treign of Queen Anne; 
and then ſhewed him ſome fine laced clothes, which 
be ſaid were made a preſent of to him by the late 
p ing George of England; (meaning his late majeſty 
King George the firſt) he expreſſed a great affection 
tor his brother kings of England, as he called them, 
Land for the Engliſh nation in general. Soon after 
came in the queen, dreſſed in a thort jacket, leading 
in her hand a young prince, who both repeated the 
word run-away once or twice. 
Next day the king preſented him to the wiſos, or 
chief men of the town, who received him with a great 
deal of civility, and tokens of high eſteem. He eat 
erery day at theking's table, and had a lodging aſſign- 
ed him in his wig-wam, and grew every day more and 
[more in eſteem zmoug them, being conſulted in all 
matters of difficulty. Thus ſudden are the ſcenes of 
life ſhifted and changed, that a brave man will never 
(deſpair, under whatſoever misfortunes ; for our hero, 
who but a few weeks befgre was treated like a beaſt 
ſof burthen, heavily loaded, cruelly whipped, coarſely 
ted, and all by the inſolenc e and inhumanity of his 
"I countrymen, is now ſeated in a ſtrange country, 
- With kings and princes, and conſulted by a whole 
nation. | 
King Lillycraft, who was a man of very a natu⸗ 
ral ſenſe, uſed to diſcourſe with, and alk Mr. Carew 
 Winany queſtions of the cuſtoms and manners of his 
brother kings in England: being told one day that 
the king of England never ſtirred abroad without 
being ſurrounded with a great number of armed men, 
whom he paid for detending him, and Agnung ior 
him 
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50 THE LIFE OP ; 
him, he very ſimply aſked, Who was he afraid of; ot 
whether he was conſtantly. at war with any neighbour- 
ing king, who might fall upon him unawares? Be- 
ing told to the contrary, he expreſſed very great ſur- 
pie, and could not conceive of what uſe theſe armed 
men were, when the king had no enemy; adding, 
When I am at war, my people are my guard, and 
fight for me without being paid for it, and would 
each of them lay down His life ts defend mine ; and 
when I am at peace, I can tear no evil from my own 
people, theretore have no need of armed men about 
me. Being told another time, that the king of Eng- 
land kept himſelf generally in his wigwam, or palace, 
turrounded by certain officers, who permitted no one 


to come near him, but by their permiſſion, which 


was the greateſt difficulty in the world to obtain, and 
that not a thouſandth part of the people who lived in 
the town where his palace was, had ever ſeen him in 
their lives, he turned away from Mr. Carew in'a pal- 
ſion, telling him he was certain he deceived him, and 
belied his good-brother of England; for how, adds he 
can he be the king of a people whom he hath no 
knowledge of; or, how can he be beloved by his 
ſubjects who have never ſeen him? How can he re- 
dreſs their grievances, hear their complaints, and pro- 
vide for their wants? How can he lead his people 
againſt their enemies? or, how know what his ſub- 
jets ſtand in need of in the diſtant parts 
of his kingdom, if he ſo ſeldom ſtirs out of 
his wigwam ? Being told that the king of England 
was informed of, and tranſacted this by means of the 
officers that were about him; he replied, It might 
be to, but if he ſhould ever chance to go to England, 


he ſhould talk with his good friend the king upon 
theſe matters, as he could not clearly apprehend how 


they could be, For my part, adds he, I know and 
am known by all my ſubjects; I appear daily among 
| | | them 


WW 


MOORE CARE W. | br 
them, hear their complaints, redreſs their grievances 
and am acquainted with every place in my kingdom. 
Being told the people of England paid their king 
vearly vait ſums out of the profits ot their labour; 
he laughed and cried, O ! poor king ! adding, 1 have 
often given to my ſubjects, but never received any 
thing from them.“ 

Hunting being the principal employment and di- 
verſion of che Indians, at which they are very expert, 
Mr. Carew had an opportunity of gratitying to the 
utmoſi, his taſte for that diverſion, there ſcarce paſting 
a day but he was a party amongſt them, at ſoine 
hunting match or other, and moſt generally with the 
king himſelf, He was now grown into fo great re— 
ſpect among thein, that they offered him a wife out 
of the principal families ot the place, nearly related 
tothe king; but our hero, notwithilaguing theſe ho- 
nours, cold not forget his native country, the love 
of which glowed within his breaſt ; he had thercfore, 
for ſome time formed the deſign of leaving tiem, and 
very ſoon after this found an opportunity of doing 
ſo, 

One day being aut a hunting, they chanced to fall 
in company with. ſome other Indians, near the river 
Delaware; and when the chace was over, ſat down to 
be merry together, and having got ſome rum amongſt 
them, they "drank pretty treely, and fell to inging 
and dancing after their country faſhion. 

Mr. Carew took this opportunity of ſlipping out; 
and going down to the river ſide ſeizes one of the 
canoes, and though he was entirely nnacquainted 
with the method ot managing them, boldly puſhes 
from (hoc, landiag near Newcaſtle in Penſylvania, 
the place he crotled over being called Duck's Creek, 
which 


* The Indian kings are obliged to pr ovide tos the 
labhiience or their peoples 
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62 THE LIE OF 1 
nu 2 communicates with the great river Delaware, 
Mr. Carew being now got, as it were, among his 
»gunttymen again, ſoon transformed himſelt into x 
Quaker“, pulling off the button from his har, and 
fapping it on every fide, he put on as demure and 
precife a look, as if his whole family had been 
Quakers, and be had never ſeen ny other ſort ot 
People. 


lf CHAP, VI. 

4 | : 

. 

1 9 en Dua e —condierſes with Mr, Whit” -i rel eu. 
il ed Fug h11— goes t0 Philede bla, and ty elite ther 
1 

* 5 _= f of, ebe merchants is ſe vera! char dcters—goo 
1 New Jeſſcy. 

11 

þ | | | 

| HE farit houſe he went to was a barber's ſhop, 
i ot whoſe athilaoce he ha1l-inceed need enough, 
* not having ſhaved his beard tince he left the hip : 


here he told a moving ttory, ſaying bis name Was 
John Elworth, ot Britt 013 at he had been artfully 
kidnapped by one Samuel Ball, of the fame place, 
and gone tnrouge great hardſhips in making his ct. 
cape, The good barber, moved by his tale, willingly 
lent him his affiſtance to take off his beard; dus ing 
the operation he entered into a good deal of chat, 
telling him that his tather was one ot Exeter; an! 


when, che went © away, 8 gave him u half crown bill+, 
| | And 
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* Moſt ot the inkabirants ot Pen! ylvania are quadcets. 
+ In Penſylyania and other parts of Ainctica they 
made great uſe ot paper monsy. 


. „ AA -- 
and recommended him to Mr. Wiggil, a Quaker, of 
the ſame place. Here he told his n:oving ſtory again 
and got a ten ſhilling bill from Mr. Wiggil, with 
recommendations to the reſt of the Quakers of the 
place, among whom he got a great deal of moneys 
When he took his leave, he was recommended by 
i them tothe Quakers of a town called Caſtile. Here 

| he found a great deal of favour, and made the beſt 

of his way to Brandywine Ferry, where is room 
| enough to lay up the whole royal navy of England; 
and from thence to Cheſter, ſo called becauſe the 
| people who firſt ſettled there came for the moſt part 
trom Cheſhire, Mr, Carew came here on Sunday, 
| and ſtaid all the nighr, and the next morning he en- 
quired out one Mrs, Turner, a Quaker, who for- 
mi rly lived at Embercomb, by Minehead, in Somers 
ö ſeiſhire ; trom her he got a bill, and a recommenda- 
tion to ſome Quakers at Derby, about five miles 
further, where ſhe told him he would find Mr. White» 
field, He hearing this, ſet out for Derby; but 
berore he reached there was overtaken by hundreds 
p, of people going to hear Mr. Whitefield preach, 
h, Friend, ſays he to one of them, where are you going 
»:W faſt? Haſt thou not heard, friend, ſays the other, 
„us the ſecond Chriſt is come? He then joined them, 
y and proceeded to Derby with them, where he found 
ce, Mr. Whiteſield preaching in an orchard, but could 
cl. not get near enough to hear his diſcourſe, by reaſon 
zy Wot the great concourſe of the people; however, he 
ns ſeemed to be affected with it, and ſtrictly imitated the 
, Quakers in all their ſighs, groans, lifting up of the 
10 eyes, &c. Leaving them, he went to the lign of the 
, Hip, and enquiring where Mr. Whitefield lodged that 
und night, was told at the juſtice's, who was a miller; 
— ſc then aſked if he could have a bed there that night 
15, ſand being told he might, paſſed the evening very 
ey cheartully. Re „ 
F In 
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In the morning he aſked for pen, ink, and paper, 
and ſoon drew a moving petition in the name ot John 
Moore, the ſon of a clergyman, who had been taken 
on board the Tyger, Captain Matthews, and carried 
into the Havannah, from whence he had got his 
redemption, by means of the governor of the city of 
Annapolis; that he was in the moſt deplorable cir. 
| cumſtances, having nothing to help himſelf with, and 
huoped he would commiſerate his condition. Having 
|  Sniſhed his petition, away goes he to the miller's 
| | © *Houſe, where Mr. Whitefield lodged, and found about 
| an hundred people were waiting about the door, to 
ſpeak to Mr, Whitefield ; looking narrowly about, he 
eſpies a young lad, whom he found belonged to 
Mr. Whitefield; and geing up to him, accoſts him 
very civilly. and begged he would do an unfortunate 
man the kindneſs to give that paper (giving him his 
petition) to Mr. Whitefield : the young lad readily 
promiſed he would, Preſently after comes forth 
Mr. Whitefield ; and as ſoon as they perceived him, 
the Quakers preſſed round him, crying, Pray thee, 
friend, come and pray by my dear wite ; and another, 
Pray thee, friend, come and ſee my dear brother. 
Mr. Whitefield made his way throughthem all as well 
az he could towards Mr. Carew, whom the young lad 
pointed out to him; when he came up to him, he 
told him, he was heartily ſorry for his misfor- 
tunes, but that we were all liable to them, and that 
thay happened by the will of God, and therefore it 
was our duty to ſubmit to them with patience and 
_ reſignation ; then pulling out his pocket book gave 
him three or four pounds of that country paper- mo- 
ney. Mr. Carew returned him thanks with all the 
marks of the moſt lively gratitude, and Mr. White 
field wiſhing him well to England, went away ſingin 
plalms with thoſe who were about him, and we make 
no doubt but Mr. Carew joined wirh them in the 
| melod 
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| | MOORE CAREW, 65 
melody of the heart, for the good ſucceſs he had with 
Mr. Whitefield. ; „ 

From hence Bampſylde had only ſeven miles to the 
city of Phil» elphia, which is one of the fineſt in all 
America, and one of the beſt laid out cities in the 
world, it is the capital of Penſylvania: and was it full 
of houſes and inhabitants, ac2ording to the proprie- 
tor's plan, it would be a capital ſeat for a great em- 
pire. As it is, 'tis a large city, conſidering its late 
foundation, moſt commodioufly ſituated between two 
navigadle rivers, the Delaware and Schuylkill. He 
defigned the town in form of an oblong ſquare, ex- 
tending two miles in length, from one river to the 
other. The long ſtreets, eight in number, and two 
miles in length, he cut in right angles by thoſe of one 
mile in length, and ſixteen in number, ail ſtraight and 
ſpacious, He left proper ſpaces for markets, parades 


| quays, meeting houſes, ſchools, hoſpitals, and ether 


public buildings. The city has two fronts on the 
water one on tke eaſt fide fading the Schuylkill, and 
the other on the weſt, facingithe Delaware, which is 
near two miles broad, and navigable 300 miles, at 
leaſt fot fmall veſſels. The eaſtern part is the moſt 
populous, on account of the Schuytkill, which is na- 
vigable 800 miles above the falls. We have obſerved 
that each front of, the ſtreet was to be two miles from 
river to river, as it was firſt laid out; but one cannot 
fuppoſe it is finiſhed in that manner. The ſtreets 
that run againft the Schuylkill are three quarters of a 
mile in length the houfes are ſtately, the wharfs and 
warehoufes numerous and convenient, This city 
flouriſhed fo much at firit, that there was near a hun- 
dred houſes, great and fmall, in it in leſs than a 
year's time, and it has made anſwerable progreſs, the 
number of houſes, at this time, being about 2000, 
and generally ſpeaking, better edifices than in the 
cities of England, a * excepted, and thoſe only in 

| 6 2 


66 THE LITE OF 
a ſew ſtreets. All the houſes have large orchards 
and gardens belonging to them; che land on which 
the city ſtands is high and firm, and the convenience 
of cover, docks and ſprings, have very much cou— 
tributed to the commerce of this place, where many 
rich merchants now reſide, ſome of whom are fo 
wealthy that they keep their coaches. Ships may 
ride in ſix or ſeven fathom water, with a very good 
anchorage, the land about it is a dry wholeſome 
level. High- ſtreet is 100 feet broa1, ſo is Broad ſti Sg 
which is in the middle of the city, zunning from 
north to ſouth. In the centre is 24quare of ten acres, 
for the ſtate houſe, marker houſe, and ſchool-houſe, 
as before hinted. The names of the ſtreets here 
denote the ſeveral ſorts of timber that are common 
in Penſylvania, as Mulberry-ſtreer, Safſitras-ſtreeer, 
_ Cheſnut-Freet, Walnut-ſtreet, Beech-ftreet, A ſh- 
ſtreet, Vine-firect, Cedar-ſtreet. There are alſo 
King ſtreet. Broad-ftreet, High-ſtreeet. The court- 
Houſe is built of brick, and under it is a priſon ; le- 
veral houſes on the quay are worth 4 or 5oool. and 
13 ſhips have been on the ſtocks at a time; ſome 
hundreds have been built there, The cellars and 
warehouſes on the quay are built ever the river three 
tories high. Here are two fairs in a year, and two 
markets a week. | | „ 

The inhabitants were at firſt moſtly Quakers, and 
ſo they continue. It was ſome time betore there was 
a church built after the manner of England, but as 
ſoon as one was built, it was called chrilt-church, It 
had, in a few years, a very numerous congregation, 
and King William ordered an allowance of 5 zl. a 
year to the miniſter ; which, with voluntary contri- 
butions, made a very handſome proviiion tor him, 
There are about twelve hundred of the inhabitants 
that are of this congregation, who have tor ſome 
gears had tne benfit of the organ: and though it 

| | looked 
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ooked and ſounded ſtrange to the Quakers at firit, 


with their neighbours having it without grumbling. 


Here are, belides this, ſeveral meeting houſes, viz. 
for Quakers, who are properly the church, as by law 


eſtabliſned, being the originals, the Preſbyterians, 

the Baptiſts, and a Spaniſh church. 
There is, in each quarter of the city, a ſquare of 

eight acres, intended for the ſame uſes as was Moor- 


fields in London—waks and exerciſes for the citi- 


ens. The great dock is formed by an inlet of the 


river Delaware, at the ſouth corner of the front of 


the wh.ris, aud his a bridge over it at the entrance: 


leveral creeks run into the city gut of the two rivers 


and there is no city in Holland that is ſo naturally 
gecommodated with fine and commoaious canals, as 
11s might very eafily be. The quay is beautiful, 
about 209 feet {quars, to which a ſhip of five hundred 
ton maylay her broadſide ; and as theſe ſurpriſing 
advantages have already rendered it one of 
che beit trading tewns in the Britih empire 
out of Europe, Jo in all probability it will 


continue tg encreaſe in commerce, riches, and build- 


ings, till for number and magniſicence it will have no 
equal in America. Here allo are almoſt all forts of 
trades ang Hechanics, as well as merchants and plan. 


ters. Here the afſemblies and courts of judicature 
are held, and the buſineſs of the province is chiefly 


managed, as in all capitals, Here is a printing houſe 
and a gazette weekly publiſhed. In ſhort here are 


all things neceſſary for an Engliſhman's profit and 


pleaſure. 


Mr. Carew walking through the High- ſtreet, had a 


mind to refreſh himſelf with a nip of punch; the f ſt 

tavern-houſe he chanced to fall upon, was kept by 

an Iriſhman, and a_ him if he ſold punch, Yes, 
F 


my dear honey, replied the man; grrah, ſays Mr. 


BY 
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yet they ace now ſo far reconciled to it as to bear 


Carew, 
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68 wn LIFE OF 
Carew, are you my countryman, dear joy? quite in 
the Iriſh brogue ; yes, replies the man, what, do 
vou belong to one of our veſfels? No, I belonged to 
Captain Dubois of Dublin, who was taken off the 
Capes, and carried into the Havannah ; arrah, dear 
Joy, I know Captain Dubois very well, replies the 
Iriſhman: Come in. Accordingly in goes Mr. Ca- 
rew, and the Jriſhman was ſo well pleaſed with his 
countryman, ſ for giving a very particular account ot 
many places in Ireland, and counterfeiting the brogue 
extremely well, he did-not ſuſpecthim to be any other) 
that he entertained him very well, and they palled 
the day very metrily together. 5 
The next morning his hoſt takes him out to ſee the 
city: Mr. Ca:ew did not content himſelf wich idly 
gazing, as moſt of our modern travellers do, but di- 
Hgentlyenquired the names of the principal merchant; 
and places, and informed himſelf of all thoſe circum- 
ſtances which could be of any tervice to him. At 
length ſeeing a very fine houſe, he enquired whote 
it was, and being told Proprietor Penn's, who wa: 
juſt come from England with his brother-in-law, cap» 
tain Frame, he takes leave ot his hoſt, telling him 
that he had a little buſinels to tranfact, and would be 
at home preſently, tor that he ſhould be able to fin 
the way back without his ſtaying for him. Hawvin 
thus got rid of the Iriſhman, he claps his right arm 
into his coat as if he had loſt the uſe of it; and the: 
going up to the n knocks at the doo! 
which was opened to him by a Negro, with a ſilve 
collar round his neck; he enquired if the proprieto 
lived there, and if he was at hctne ? Being told h 
was, pray tell him, ſays he, that a poor man delire 
hs favor of ſpeaking with im. The negro then bi 
him come into the court: ſoan after, out eame th 
proptieror very plainly dreſſed, and his brother, Ca 
tai Frame, in his regimentals: The proprieter can 
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up to him, enquiring who he was, and what he 


wanted with him; he replied, he was a poor unfor- 


tunate man, who craved his honour's charitable aſſiſt- 
ance ; that his name was John Dawkins, of the city 
of Exeter, and belonged to Captain Davis's ſhip of the 


| ſame place, who was taken near the Capes. Captain 


Frame, ſeeing him a luſty tall fellow, preſently cried 
out, Revenge! revenge! my brave boy, you ſhall go 
along with me and fight the dogs; Mr. Carew re- 
plied with a ſigh, that he ſhould be glad to do that, 


but that it was his misfortune, by the ſeverities and ö 


hardſhips in priſon, to have loſt the uſe of his right 
arm by the dead palſey. This moved their compaſ- 
Gon ſo much, that each of them gave a guinea, the 
proprietor telling him he would take care to ſend him 
home with Captain Read, who would fail very ſoon ; 
then aſking if he had been at the governor's, and he 
replying in the negative, the proprietor told him he 
ſhould go there, for he was a very goodnatured man, 
and would afſiſt him, then calling to his black, bid 


him ſhew the poor man to the Governor's, As the 


were going along, he informed himſelf of the black 
hat countryman the Governor was, and being told 
a Welſhman, and his name Thomas, took care to 
make his advantage of it, When he came to the go- 
vernor's, and enquired for him, he was told he was 
walking in the garden; while he was waiting for his 
coming out, in came the proprietor and his brother, 
and going into the garden. they repreſented his cate 
to the Governor, who coming in, enquired where! e 
was born, &c. He told him, as he had before dot e 
the proprietor, and added, that he had married Betty 
Larkey, Parſon Griffy's maid, of Wales, and the Par- 
fon had a ſom at Biſhop's Nympton, in Devon, the 
governor replied, he knew the Parſon very well, and 


 Iikewiſe. Betty Larkey ; and after he had afked him 


fome queſtions about them, which Mr, Carew an- 
1 5 | ſwered 
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79 THE LIFE OF 
ſiwered very readily, he gave him two guineas, In 
this manner did he apply to moſt of the principal 
merchants of Philadelphia, always ſuiting tome cir- 
cumſtances of his ſtory, in particular to the perſon he 
applied to; which he did by diligently enquiring 
what places they came from in England, who were 
their friends and acquaincance, aud the like, which ke 
knew how to ſuit moſt to his purpoſe. 
Captain Read being now ready to ſail, and Mr, 
Carew having a curiotity of ſeeing more of the coun- 
try, thought proper to leave Philadeiphia without 
tak ng leave of apy of hig good friends there. From 
hence he goes into Buckingham County, where he 
enquired for onę George Boon, a Juſtice of the Peace 
in that county, who formerly lived at Bradninch in 
Devon, his father being a weaver there, Here he 
Jvent by his own name, telling him he had been taken 
riſoner and carried into the Havannah, where he had 
ie many months. The Juſlice having known his 
father very well, entertained him generoully, ſhewed 
Him the country, and gave him three guineas at his 
departure, to help to pay his paſſage, 

From hence he went to Burlington, the firſt town 
in Weſt New=]erſey, which containd many families 
and bad an anſwerable number of acres laid out for 

lantations. The houſes were well built, and almeſt 

all of brick. The market attorded plenty of all forts 

| "of proviſions, which was as good here as any where 
in America. 


From thence to Perth Amboy, ſocalled in Vom 


5 to the Duke of Perth. 


It is at the mouth of the 
iver Raritan, which runs into Sandyhouk Bay, and 
15 able to contain five hundred ſhips, 

From thence over a ferry into a town called Trent- 
Town, in Staten-1{land. and from thence over Brunſ- 
wick Ferry, to Eaſt-Jerſey, where he found out one 
Mr. Matthews, a miller, Who formerly lived at 
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Whitechurch, near Lyme in Dorſet, and making uſe 

of his old ſtory of having been taken, wis received 

| by. Mr. Matthews with grcat hoſpitality ; he kept him 

hee days in his houte, and would have entertained 
him ſtill longer. At his departure he gave him a. 

guinea, with Acveral letters of recommendation, and 

{ent letters by -him tochis friends in England, ending 

his ſervant with him as far as Elizabeth Town, which 

5 three miles within a creek oppoſite to the weſt of 

Staten Iſland. Here the firit Engliſh ſettlement was 

mic, and if any place in the Jerſeys may be ſaid ro 

have thrived, it is this; for notwithſtanding the en— 

ſeuvours ot the, proprietors i49 make a capital f Perth 

by ealling ita city, Elizabeth Town has near fix times 

the number of inhabitants. Here he met with one 

Mr. Nicholas, a Corniſh man, who gave him a ten 

Grilling bill, and recommended him to one Mr. An- 

erſon, in Long Ifland, ſometimes called Naſſau Ifland 

ſtretching from Fairfield County, in a fine ſpot fot 

round, one hundred and fifty miles in length, and 

velve in breadth, Here he changed lisrehgion, and 

ured Preſbyterian, moſt of the inhabitants being of 

nut denomination ; travelled quite through the Iſland, 

nd then croſſed over a ferry into Block Ifland, from 

nene there are great quantities ot timber N — 
d 0 Boſton. | 
WW Soon after croſſing another ferry, he came into 


cu York, which is a very fine city. 


, e vn. 5 
Potins charity ea/ily in New V e on to Non. 
Lindon —affeas to have the ſmall pox, and unn 
fa ves himſelf fi om being preſſed. 


ERE he was ſurprifed at rhe ſight of a great 
number of gibbets, with blacks hanging upon 
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them; but upon enquiring, he found the negroes had 
not long before entered into a conſpiracy of burning 
the whole city, but the plot being timely diſcovered, 
great numbers were executed, and hung up to terri. 
fy the others. His firſt care here was to enquire 
the names, circumſtances, family, and countries, of 
the prineipal inhabitants of the city ; amongſt the 
reſtthe enquired out captain Luſh, who was formerly 
of Carmouth, by Lyme, in Dorſetſhire, to whom he 
had recommendatory letters from Mr. Matthews, of 
Eaſt Jerſey. He was received very hoſpitably by 
captain Luſn, who likewiſe gave him two ffürts, and 
informed him, there was no ſhip ready to fail for 
England there, but that he weuld find one at New 
London. Having found there was, one Mr, Lucas, 
formerly of Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, in New York 
and judging he was brother of Mr. Lucas, of Bamp- 
ton, in Devon, whom he knew very well, he goes 
boldly to his houſe, which was in thee fiſh ſhambles, 
and knocking at the daor, it was opened to him by 
a negro; he enquired if Mr, Lucas was at home, and 
belore the negro could give him an anſwer, out 
came Mr. Lucas with alittle boy, and enquired wha 
he wanted: he replied he was an Engliſhman bor 
in Devonſhire, who had the misfortune to be cat 
away in a ſhip behind Long Ifland, and hearing hi 
name was Lucas, had made bold to apply te him fo 
aſſiſtance, as he was very well acquainted with hi 
brother Mr. Lucas of Bampton. Mr. Lucas afket 
him 1t he could tell whom his brother married ? H 
replied Mrs. Marv Triſtram : Do you know Hunt! 
ham? Yes, replied: he, and Mr. Beer, who firl 
conrted Mrs. Triitram : And how many ehildren ha: 
my brother? To this likewiſe Mr. Carew anſwere 
very exactly; and Mr. Lucas being convinced by thi 
of his being no impoſtor, bid him come in, telling 
him he expected his xoungeſt brother there in three 
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weeks time. He was entertained here very gene- 
rouſly, and at his departure, Mr. Lucas gave him two 
guineas. 

From thence he goes through Seabrake and Seaford 
to New London, which is fituated on a river called 
the Thames. The firſt branch of which river goes 

by the name of glaſs river, the next branch by that 
"of Ruffel's Delight, the third by that of Indian River, 
This is a ſmall river er falls into the ſea at 
Mancheſter. The trade of ſhip-building flouriſhes. 
dere. Here he enquired if there was none of the 
Ul name of Davey in that city, and being aſked why? he 
FF replied, they were near heirs to a fine eſtate near Cre- 
diton in Devon, formerly belonging to Sir John Da- 
ivey. He was then ſhe wn to two ancient fiſters of Sir 
John Davey, whoſefons were timber men; ; they aſked 
him a great many queſtions about the family, and he 
ei told them, Sir John Davey was dead, and his eldeſt 
5 fon alſo, who had left two ſons ; that the youngeſt 
V7 brother, Humphrey Davey, was then living at Cree- 
dy Houſe, and the little boys fome where about Ex- 
ul eter. They then gave him two letters to give to 
Mr. Humybrey Davey; after which each gave him 
a guinea, with recom mendations to one Juſtice Miller, 


alf and captain Rogers, who was bound for England, 
bY Juſtice Miller received him very Kindly, and ſent his 
toll ſervant with him to captain Rogers, with whom he 
wi agreed to take the run to England for ten gallons of 
et 


rum, ten pourds of Lugar, ten pounds of tobacco, 
Hl and ten pipes. 


Captain Rogers havirg taken in his loading, which 


1 confilted of rice, tobacco, and pipe ſlaves, ſet fail 
hal with a fair wind from New London, and run to Lun- 
** dy in a month and three days; nothing happened 
thi 


material on their voya'e, and the ſailors paſled this 
"ol time very joyfully, having fo favourable a gale ; but 
Jour hero, who knew that lortuue, like 3 jilt 
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diſcard you, thought it prudent to provide agaiuſt her 


gioaning fo in his ſleep. Alas! Sir, replied he, ! 


| ſhe ded in the ſmall pox. Be of good cheer, man, 


they ſtood in before it; but it being very hazy wea- 


% 


to ſee if it was fo, ſaying, I am afraid we are embay'd, 


Tiland, The captain run up immediately to the main- 


but a blanket upon his ſhoulders, and makes an attempt 


Eight glaſſes are juſt run, replied the men: then 
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often puts on the ſaireſt ſmiles when ſhe is about to 


flippery tricks as muchas lay in his powe1 ; hie theie- 
fore pricked his arms and breaſt with a needle, and 
then rubbed it with bay falt and gunpo«» der, which 
made it appear like the ſmall pox coming out; in the 
night time he groaned very diſmally, till at length 
the captain called to him to know the reaſon of his 


have been dreaming my poor wife was dead, and rhat 


ſays the captain, dreamsare but fables: and for your 
comfort I believe we ſhall quickly make land; ho- 
ever they did not do this ſo ſoon as the captain expee-i 
ted, for towards the next evening the wind ſpringipg 
up a freſh gale, the captain ordered to ſtand out tv 
fea again: during all the day Mr, Carew did, not ſtir 
out of his hammock, pretending to be very ill. To- 
wards the morning the wind was ſomewhat laid, and 


ther, the captain ordered a good look out, crying, 
my brave boys, take care we don't fall tout of iome 
ſhip, for we are now in the channel; the men repli- 
ed. all is well, The morning was come, the captain 
called out again, How goes the glaſs, my brave boys! 


took out ſharp for land. Soon after the cabin-boy 
hollows out, Land! land! The captain runs nimbly 


No, replies the mate, Iwill be found for it it is Lundy 


top-maſt-head, to look out for other lands to the right 
and left, and found it to be indeed Lundy-Ifland : up- 
on which ſeveral ſailors ran up the rigging; and a- 
mong the reſt, Mr, Carew creeps out with nothing 


to run up the rigging, which the captain ſeeing. 1 
a | wy 
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cries out, Where is old John going? Take care of 
the old man, he is Iight-headed ; upon which ſome 
F of the ſailors took him down, and carried him back 
\W © his hammock. They then crouded all the fail they 
could for Lundy ; when they came near they per- 
ceived ſeveral ſhips lying at anchor there, and made 
ſl « fignal for a pilot; ſoon after comes up a pilot of 
: Clovelly, who was then upon the Ifland, waiting to 
pilot ſhips up to Briſtol. The captain welcomed him 
on board, and agreed for ſeven guineas to be piloted 
to Briſtol ; then the captain aſked him what news, 
and it any New Englandmen were gone up the chan- 
nel? Hereplied, that none had paſſed, but that he 
could inform him of bad news for his men, which was 


oO: the Ruby Man of War, captain Goodyere, lay 
by then in King-Road, and prefled all the men they 
„ö could lay hold of. Mr. Carew hearing this imme 


1G diately comes upon deck, with his blanket upon his 
ſhoulders, and pretended to vomit over the ſhip's fide. 


ue pilot obſerving him, afked the captain what was 
bf the matter with the old man; I believe, replies 


he captain, he has got the ſmall pox? he dream- 
ned the other night that his wife was dead of them, 
2M bich frightened him ſo much, that I think the 
en nal pox is come out upon him: The pilot then 
95 ſtepped up to him, and aſked him to let him lcok upon 

him, which he complying with, and ſhewing him his 
d ms, the pilot ſwore he had the ſmall pox heavily 
pon him, and Mr. Carew kept on groaning very 
n. mournfully. They then failed by Appledore, Bidde- 
nt ford, and Barnſtable, (where Mr. Carew, notwith- 
5ſtanding his having the ſmall pox fo 1 wiſned 

himſelf on ſhore, drinking ſome of their fat ale) ſo 
to the Holmes, and into King-Koad early in the 
morning. He then thought it adviſeable to take a 
pretty large quantity of warm water into his belly, 
and quickly after, to their great concerr, they ſaw 
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the Ruby Man of War, lying in the road „with jack, 
enſign, and pendant hoiſted, | 
Now were all the ſailors, who had been ſo jovial 
before, ſtruck with a dreadtul panic ; but our hero, 


ſecure of the favour and protection of prudence, was 


q uite eaſy at heart: and now they perceived the man 
of war's boat making towards them : upon which 
Mr. Carew grew ſicker and ficker: the captain order. 
ed the ropes to be flung out for the man of war's boat, 
and the ſtanchions and red ropes to be got ready for | 
the Lieutenant, as though they had been to receive? 


ſome good viſitor on board: ſuch are the poliſhed arts 


of the world ; for we think we may venture to fay, 
both the captain and crew, at the ſame time they weie 
making theſe preparations to receive the Lieutenant, 
had rather have ſeen him gone to the bottom of the 
ſea, than come on board their veſſel. At length the 
man of war's boat came along fide the ſhip : Mr, 
Carew goes down into the ſteerage, wath his belly 
full of hot water, and the Lieutenant ſteps on board, 
Sir, you are welcome on board, ſays the captain, 
The Lieutenant enquired from whence they came, 


and what paſſage? the captain replied from Boſton, in 


a month and four days; and then aſked him to walk 
aft and take a dram of rum; but before he did ſo, the 


Lieutenant aiked how many hands there were on board? 


The captain anſwered he had only fiſteen, for men 


were very ſcarce, Ot what burden is your ſhip ? 250 
tons. I muſt have your hands, Sir {aid the Lieutenant, 


come in, barge crew, and 40 your duty, No ſooner 
were the words ipoken, than thzcrew leaped upon 
the deck, and the Lieutenant ordered all the p' 
company aft, ſaying he wanted to talk with them. 
He then accoſted them with an oratorial harangue: 
„ Gentiemen ſailors (faid he) I make no doubt but 
you are willing to enter voluntarily, and not as preſ⸗ 


ted men: It you 0 like brave men, freely, when you 


a 
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tome round to Plymouth and Portſmouth, and go on 
board your retpective ſhips, you will have your bound 
ty money, and liberty to go on ſhore and kiſs your 
land ladies.” Though this oration was pronounced 
with as much ſelf-applauſe as Cicero felt, when, by 
the force ot his elequence, he made Cæſar, the maſ- 
ter of the world, to tremble; or as the vehement 
Demoſthenes, when he uſed to thunder againit King 
Philip; yet we are not quite certain whether it was 
the power of eloquence alone that perſuaded the men 
to enter voluntarily; or, whether being ſeated be- 
tween the rocks of Silla and Charibdis, it was indif— 
ferent to them which they daſhed upon: however 


this was, all but one of the men entered, /though 


with fad hearts) without being preſſed : which we 
make no doubt the Lieutenant attributed to the elo- 
uence of his oration, in 
The Lieutenant obſerving a ſtout fellow in a frock | 
and trowſers, who did not ceme aft with the other 
en, aſked the captain who he was? the captain re- 
plied, he was an Indian, and a brave ſailor, and called 
o him by his name. Wat ye want wit mee, replied 
he Indian, mee won't come, damme. Upon which 
e Lieutenant ſent ſome of the barge crew to bring 
im forwards, which the brave Indian perceiving, 
-aught hold of a handſpike, and put himſelf in a pol- 
ure of defence, crying out to the barge crew that 
ame up towards him, damme, ye meddle wit mee, 
nee daſh your brains out. The crew finding him re- 
olute, did not think proper to attack him: upon 
hich the Lieutenant aſked him, if he would. ſerve 
ing George: King George, me know no King 
zeorge, mee be an Indian, mee have a King in 
1y own country, whom me lovee and fightee for, 
decauſe he be de very good King: at which the Lieu- 
enant and Captain fell a laughing and left him. | 
Are theſe all your men? ſays the Lieutenant; yes, 
2 replied 


1 
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replied the captain, except one old man, who dreamed, 
the other night that his wife died in the ſmall pox, 
and was ſo much frightened that the ſmall pox 1s come 

out upon him. The captain then ordered the bills 

to be made for what was due to the men, and aſked 
the Lieutenant in the mean while to walk down and 
taſte his rum. Accordingly down comes the Lieute- 
nant, humming a tune; Mr. Carew hearing this, pre- 
pared himſelf, and taking an opportunity of putting 
his finger down his throat, diſcharges his ſtomach uit 
under the Lieutenant's ſeat, crying out in a moſt la- 
mentable tone at the fame time, O, my head ! O, my 
back! What, cries the Lieutenant very haſtily, is this 
the fellow who has the ſmall pox! No, no; replies 
he, | have had the ſmall pox many years ago, and 
Have been with Sir Cha. Wager and Sir George Wal. 
ton vp the Baltic, and do, for God's ſake, take me in 
your ſhip noble captain, for I only want to be blood- 
ed. 'i he Lieutenant whips in a quid, and blows it 
to his noſe, ſwearing, he would not take him on board 
tor five hundred pounds, for he was enough to infect 

. | . F * 

a whole ſhip's crew; that the devil had take him 
before he would; hurrying at the ſame time as faſt a3 
he could into the great cabin, When he came there 

Mr. Carew heard him complaining how unfortunate 

it was that he ſhould come on board them, as he never 

had the ſmall pox himſelt, When the reſt of the 
men had had their bills made out, the captain, willing 
to ge: ridot Mr. Carew, ſaid to him, come old ſohn, 


I will have your bill made too; which was according- 


ly done, and amounted to ſeven pounds ten ſhillings 
for which the captain gave him a <1aught on merchal 
Lidiate in Briſtol. The captain then ordered th 
boat to ſet him on ſhore, he beſeeched the captain t 
let him die on board; go, no, fays the captain þy # 
means take him on ſhore, ay, ay, fays the Lieuten0 
take him on ſhore, Then the captain called to ful! 
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of the ſailors, to help the poor old man over the fide 
of the ſhip, and out came Mr. Carew, with the 
blanket wrapped about his ſhoulders, and ſo well did 
he counterfeit, that he ſeemed a moſt deplorable ob- 


ject of compaſſion. "The boat being got a little diſ- 


tance from the ſhip, was called back again, and the 
Lieutenant toſſed him half a guinea, charging him not 
to go into the city of Briſtol, for that he was enough to 
infect the whole city. | ET 
Thus our hero, after ſeeing many cities and men, 
undergoing great hardſhips, and encountering many 
dangers and difficulties, once more ſet his foot on hi: 
beloved country, Notwithſtanding the joy he felt at 
being ſafe on ſhore, he did nor lay aſide his ſmall pox. 
but travels on towards Briſtol, as one bad iu that dis- 
temper; coming to juſtice Cann's, near Durham 
Downs, he meets with the gardener, whom he aſked 
if the juſticelived there and vas at home? Being told 
he was, he made a molt lamentable moan, and ſaid, he 


was juſt com from New England, and had the ſmall. 


pox on him. che gardener goes into the houſe, and 


ſoon returning, told him the juſtice was not at home; 


but gave him halt a crown; he till kept crying Iam 
a dying man, and I beſeech you let me lie and die in 
ſome hay-tallet, or any place of ſhelter. The gar- 
dener ſeeing him ſo ill, goes in again, and brings out 
a cordial dram, and a mug of warm ale, which Mr. 
Carew made ſhift to ſwallow. The gardener then 
left him, being ſo much affrighted at his appearance 
and lamentable moan, that he let both glaſs and 


mug fall tothe greund before he reached the houſe, 


Mr, Carew then made ſhift, notwithſtanding hisdying 


condition, to reach the city of Briſtol; and being now 


freed from his apprehenſions of being preſſed, at the 
firſt barber's he came to, he got rid of his beard, and 
bid adieu to the ſmall pox ; then makes the beſt of 
his Way to Mendicant's Hall, on Mile Hill; juſt as he 
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came there, the landlady, and an old croney, a tinker's 
wite, were ſtanding at the door: as ſoon as the land- 
lady eſpied him, ſhe clapped her hands and ſwore it 
vas either Mr, Carew or his ghoſt; as ſoon as they 
were convinced he was fleth and blood, great were the 
Viſſes, hugs and embraces of theſe three, Our hero's 
tut enquiry was, when they had ſeen his dear Polly, 
meaning his wife; the landlady told him ſhe had not 
' ſeen her lately, but had heard both ſhe and his daugh- 
_ter-were well; but that his wife never expected to 
fe: him more. | ; 
its Carew ſoon called for a room above ſtairs, or- 
ied an elegant dinner to be provided, and paſled 
he afternoon very merrily; the next morning he 
waited on the merchant with his bill, and received 
the money for it, and ſteered for Br idgewater, where 
he arr: rrivedJull ar night: he immediately repaired d 
ane per's houſe, kept by a one-eyed old woman, 
14.4, Laſkey : from whence he goes to the Swan, 
whore were leveral gentlemen paſting the evening 
to gender, viz, Mr. Moore, Dr. Dipford, Counſellor 
Bedford, and others, all of whom were particularly 
acquainted with him; however, he pretended to be 
a Welt Indian, who bad been caſt away in a ſhip 
coming from Antigua, which toundered behina Cape 
Clear; that he was taken by an Iriſhman, and atter- 
wards p' on board a Briſtol ſhip. Having by this 
ſtory raited a conliderable contribution from the gen- 
tlemen, he diſcovered himſelf, knowing them to be 
his very good friends; but the g gentlemen could ſcarce- 
ly credit him ,-till he gave them ſufficient proofs of 
his being the real Bamptfylde- Moore Carew. 

The next morning he goes to Sir John Tynte, and 
makes the ſame complaint he bad done the night be- 
fore at the Swan in Bridgewater ; the ſervant telling 
him Sir John would come forth ſoon, he waited till 
he did ſo, and then diſcovered himſelf; Sir john 
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would not believe him, bur at laſt made him a pre- 
ent. Heaſterwards viſited juſtice Crofſe, of Brom 
fylde, who preſently knew him, and made him very 
welcome; from whence ſetting out for Exeter, he 
viſited on the road Mr. John Bamptylde of Heſticomb, 
the Rev. Mr. Boſwell. and Dr. Hildyard, of Taun- 
ton, the Rev. Mr. Manifee, Squire Bluet, of Meleombe 
Regis, the Rev. Mr. Newt, of Tiverton, Squire 
| Blundel, and Major Worth, in the neighbourhood of 
| that place, who being all his particular friends, we! 
very glad to ſee him return, and treated him very 
handſomely. Major Worth took him a hunting with 
bim: but he ſoon took an opportunity of ſlipping, 
away, and directed his ſteps to his own pariſh of Bick 
ley. Here he happened to meet Lady Carew; but 
ſo great was his reſpect for her, that he who uſed tc 
ae mpt every thing, had not courage to accoſt this 
lady, therefore turned off to a place called Codbury, 
the ſeat of Mr. Furſdon; as ſoon as he came there h- 
was known by Mr Furſdon's ſiſter, who told him be 
ſhould not {tir thence till her brother came home: 
ſoon atter Mr, Furſdon returned, and brought with 
him one Mr. Land of Silverton; he was very muck 
ſurpriſed to fee him, and treated him very generoufly, | if 
making him a very handſome pretent, as did alſo Mr. 
Land : he abode there that night, went a hunting with 
Mr. Furſdon the next day, and likewiſe to ſee Mr. 
Bamptylde Rhode, at Stoke, who would not believe 
Mr. Carew had been 1n America: but treated him 
handſomely, and made him a preſent at his departure, 
tle next comes into Exeter, the place he bad ſale. 
from to Maryland, and going into St, Peter's church- | 
yard, fees Sir Henry Northcote, Dr. Andrews, ane 
Lwo other gentlemen, who were walking there; He 
accoſted them with a Ged bleſs you Sir Harry, Dr. 
Andrews, and the reſt of the company.” Sir Harry 
Haring very withtuily at bun, cried, are you fieih and 
blood? 
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laden with tobacco; as ſoon as he came to an anchor 


he mult be either killed by ſome wild beaſt, or drown- 
edin ſome river. At which the gentlemen fell a 
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blood? why, you can never have been in Aerics: 
Dr. Andrews then aſked if it was Carew? and the re. 
port being ſpread that he was in Exeter, drew a num- 
ber to ſee him; and amongſt the relt Merchant Da- 
vey't 1:mſelf, who aſked him in a very great hurry, if 
the hip was caſt away? no, no, fays he, I have been 
in ee have had the honour to fee your factor, 
Mr. Mean, and ſaw Grifhiks fold for a thouſand w eight 
oM4Cco ; did not I te!] you that J would be at home 
before Captain Froade ? he then gave an account of 
ie veral particulars, which convinced the gentlemen 
1c had really been in America. Mr, Davey atked him 
it he had been fold betore he ran away; and he reply- 
ing he had not, the merchant told him jeeringly that 
ae was his ſervant i ill, that he ſhould charge him five 
pounds for his paſſage, and five pounds for coſts and 
charges, belides Captain Froade's bill. He next en 
cuired where he had left Captain Froade ? Mr. Carew 
told him he had left him in Miles's river, The gen- 
rlemen then gave him money, as did likewite Mer— 
chant Davey. 
Two months after this came home Captain Froade, 


Heveral gentlemen of Exeter going on board him, en- 
quired what paſſage ? and where he left Mr, 8 2 
Damn him, replicd the captain, you will never ſee 
him again ; he ran away, was taken, put in New Town 
gaol, brought back again avd whipped, had a pot 
hook put upon him, ran away with it on his neck, and 
has never been heard of firce ; Jo that without doubt 


laughing, telling the captain, he had been at home 
two months before him. Captain Froade ſwore it 
could never be; however they confirmed it to him 
hat it was 1o, | ; 
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CHAP.::. VII; 


Piſits Sir William Courtenay Paſſes for a Catholic a- 
New: houſe--- diſguiſes E:mpelf in «women's cloaths —- 
turns ina meets a, Lord Weyminth in the charac « 
Ter of a Opgar—t "CP both Leo together. 


Y OON after this Mr, Carew went ad Maid | TH 
reſpects to Sir Wiltam Courtenay, turning 
him mavy thanks for what he had ſurviſhed him vith, 
when he ſailed for Maryland; adding, he had been 
as good as his word in coming home before captai! 

Froude. Sir William told him he thought he hac 
and then called to his butler to give him ſomer:i: M6 
to drink. In a little time Sir William comes to him 
again, with his brother Mr. Henry Courtenay, wav 
conducted him into a noble parlour, where there was 
a great company of fine Ladies ſitting, whom our 
hero accofted with all that retpe& which is ever due 


to beauty and merit. Sir William then atked him 


jocoſely, if he could find out winch was his dove? he 
replied, he knew ſome of the ladies there, and that 


unleſs his judgment deceived him, ſuch a lady (fing- 


ling out one of them) was the happy perſon, You 
are right, replied Sir William, this is indeed my dove. 
and turtle dove. Sir William then put a piece of 


money in his hat, as did Mr. Courtenay, and bid 


him go round to the ladies, which he did; addretſing 
them in a very handſome manner; and, we need not 
add, gathered a very plentiful harveſt, as the fair ſex 
are, in general, ſo much inclined to humanity and 
good nature. Sir William aſked him if he would not 
drink to the !adies health ? and filled him up a bum- 
per ot excellent wine; be then took his leave of this 


truly 
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truly noble and hoſpitable gentleman. —Such were 

the ſcenes within thy walls, 1928 thy maſter, 

happy Powderham“. 

From hence our hero goes to Squire Bell's of Mam- 
head; in the way he meets with Mr. Jackſon, his 
ſteward, who was lame with the gout ; he preſently 
Lu-w Mr, Carew, gave him halt a crown, and told 
A n he would hop back on his crutches to give him 

nething to drink, While they were drinking a 
i Kar the ſteward adviſed him to make application 
die 'ſquire. Preſently after, out he comes, and 
| Mk, Carew foon began his attack upon him: pray 
| who are you, ſays the Juſtice ? I am a poor untfot- 
cnate Weſt Indian, replies he, who have been ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſt of Ireland, aud was taken up by 
[+ :« Briſtol ſhip. Ay, ay, you are one of Carew's gang 
5 i ſuppoſe, ſays the Juſtice, but he is tranſported. 
Blei 's your honour, ſays he, I am no 1mpoſtor, T have 
= card Carew was a very great one, and I think de- 
| ferred more than tranſportation. Well, well, there's 
chilling for you, ſays the Juſtice, and go about 
your buſineſs. 

From hence be ſteers towards Mr. Oxennam's at 
New-houſe ; when he cane near the houſe, he pulls 
off his irt and gives it to an old man he met, as 
though he had been amazed: then marches up to 
the houle. and juſt at the ſtable door meets Mrs. Ox- 
enham and another lady, whom he immediately ac- 
coſted with a doleful complaint of being a poor ſhip- 
| wrecked mariner. Mr. Oxenham told him ſhe ſhould 
have taken him for Bamptylde Moore Carew, but 
that ſhe knew he was tranſported ; he was not dif- 
| concerted at this, but readily told her with great com- 
|| poture, that his name-was Thomas Jones, belonging 

| | ro 
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to Bridport in Dorſetſhire. The ladies gave him each 
a ſhilling, and then bid him go into the houſe, 
where he had victuals ſet before him: before he went 
away, the lady ſent him a holland ſhirt ; being thus 
equipped, he enquires out the churchwardens of the 
pariſh, and by the ſame ſtory gets a crown of them: 
From hence he goes to Lord Clifford's at gebrok», 
in the pariſh of Chudleigh : here ne ſends in a pe- 
tion to my lord, as a Roman Catholic, and received 
a guinea, lay that night at Sandy-gate, and behas «4 
as a Roman Catholic under the name of Willi::n 
Paſſmore. 5 | | | 

The next day, at Moll Upton's, in Newton Buſh®!, 
ke met with one of the liſters of that order of mes 
dicants commonly called Couſin Betties, and he hav- 
ing an inclination to pay a viſit to Sir Thomas Carey's. 
at Hackum, ſoon made an agreement with the Couſin 
Betty to exchange habits, for that day. The barber: 
was then called in to make his beard as ſmooth as h. 
art and razor could make it, and his hair was drefſcd 
up with ribbands : thus metamorphoſed oui hero ſet 
out having a little wand in his hand, and a little dog 
under his arm: being come to Sir Thomas Carew's, 
he ruſhes into the houſe without ceremony, demanded 
his rent in an imperious tone; none of the men fſer- 
vanis being in the way, the women ran one way and 
then another; but he taking notice of this confuſion, 
contipued to act the mad woman, beating his head 
againſt the wall, kiſſing his dog and demanding his 
rent: at laſt comes one of the women ſervants, ſay- 
ing, Lady you are welcome to your rent, and gave 
bim a crown: but he was not to be got rid of ſo eaſily, 
for now he fell a raving again, and demanded ſome 
merry-go down, upon which they brought him ſome 
ae, which he having dran“, took his leave, thanking 
them with a very low cuurtely. From thence he con- 
linues his progreſs to Parſon Sandford's, of Stoke, in 


Tinnæy 
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T'inney, where having entered the houte with as lit. 
tleceremony as before, he not only demanded his rent 
as uſual, but a gown of ſome of his couſins ; neither 
would he take his leave till he had got a ſhilliag for 
his rent, a good gown, and ſome punners, He next 
calls upon Parſon Richards, at Coombe, in Tinney, 
where he got a ſhilling and a new ſhift, Having thus 
11cceeded in his new adventure, he returns to his 
©uarters at Mother Upton's, in Newton Buſhel, 
hre he divided the profits of the day with his good 
gulin Betty, and paſſed the night very merrily with 
tt ere 5 
The next day he reſtored his borrowed accoutre- 
ments to the couſin Betty, and calling tor pen and 
k, wrote a petition in the character of a poor unfor- 
tnnate ſoap-boiler, whoſe bouſe was ſet on fire by the 
.zrcicfinefs of an apprentice, in the pariſh of Monk- !! 
er, not forgetting to ſign it with the names of ſe- “e 
veral neighbouring gentlemen : with this fiftitious “ 
patition he goes to Juſtice Taylos's, at Dembury, i 
"here he was handſomely relieved: from hence he Wei 
goes to Juſtice Neil's, and finding upon enquiry, the WW! 
Juſtice himſelf was at home, did not venture 10 deliverſ1g 
his petition, but begged as an unfortunate man, and 
was relieved with a cup of cyder, and ſome biead and en 
\ Cheeſe. At Darlington he aſſumed the character of WV: 
a rat catcher, and fold a receipt to a gentleman's ſtew - on 
ard for a crown : and under this character he travel ng 
forward to Plymouth. Here, hearing there was toni 
be a great cock match, he lays aſide his rat catchers nd 
habit, apd puts on that of a gentieman, and not rhe 
babit only, as too many do, but the manners and be Pey. 
haviour likewiſe : in that going to the cock matchim: 
he betted ſeveral wagers with Sir Coventry Carewcavi 
and his own brother, Mr. Henry Carew, the Miniſter 
of Saltafh, which he had the good fortune to wingg9m; 
and lett the cock pit undifovered by any one, Thu 


Peres 
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great is the power of dreſs, thatit transforms and me- 
tamorphoſes the beggar into a gentlemen, aud the 
cincer wench into a fine lady; therefore let-not the 
little great, (I mean thoſe who have nothing to re- 
commend them but their equipage) pride themſelves 
as though they had ſomething ſuperior in them to the 
poor wretch they ſpurn from them with ſo much con- 
tempt; for let me tell them, if we are apt to pay 
them reſpect, they are ſolely indebted for it to the 
mer cer and taylor, for ſtrip them of their gaud:; 
plumes, and we ſhall not be able to diſtinguiſh then. 
from the loweſt order of mumpers. This puts us in 
mind of a remarkable adventure of our hero's lif-* 
and which he always told with a great deal of ples 
ſare. 8 
One day as he was begging in the town of Mai, 

radley, from door to door, as a ſhipwrecked ſeam. +, 
e ſaw on the other ſide of the ſtreet a mendicant bro 
er ſailor, in a habit as forlorn as his own, a begg'- 
r God's fake, juſt like himſelf; who ſeeing Mr. 
ew, croſſed over the way and came up to him, and, 
in the cant languave, aſked him where he lay laſt 
night what road be was going, and leveral other qu. ſ- 
ions; then witether he would bruſh into a boozirig 
en and be his thrums; to this he conſented, and 
way they go; where in the ieries of their converſa- 
n they ajked each other various queſtions concern- 
ag the country, the charitable and uncharitable fa- 


oFJnilies, the moderate and ſevere Juſtices, the good 


nd queer corporations. This new acquaintance of 
Mr. Carew's aſked him if he had been at Sir Edward 
ePeymour's? He anſwers, yes, and had received his 
h&\ms; the ſtranger therefore, not having been there, 


witcaves him at the alehouſe, and goes thither himſelf, | 
ie here having received the ſame alms that his new 


inſ89Mpanion had, he returned to him again, | 
vl | | 
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The next day they beg the town, one on one fide 
the ſtreet, and the other on the other, each on hull; 
own ſeparate ſtory and account; they then proceeded 
to the houles of ſeveral gentlemen in the neighbour. 
hood, both in one ſtory, which was that of the ſtran- 
ger; among many others they came to Lord. 
Veymouth's, where it was agreed that Mr. Carey 
ould be ſpokeſman ; upon their coming up to the 
licaſe, the ſervants bid them be gone, unleſs they 
could give a good account of themſelves and the 
__ countries in which they pretended to have been, for 
ſhould Lord Weymouth come and detect them in any 
falſhood, he would horſewhip them without mercy; 
which was the treatment of all thoſe whom he found. 

to be counterfeits met with from him, and he hal 
detected great numbers of them, having been abroal 
himſelf; our travellers, however, were not in the 
ieaſt daunted thereat, Mr, Carew being conſcious 1 
himſelf that he could give a fat sfactory account e 
Newfoundland, and the other confidently affirming 
that he had been at Rome, France, Spain, Portuga! 
Italy, &c. and could give as good a deſcription d 
thoſe countries as his lordſhip himſelf. There for 
up they went to the kitchen door, and Mr. Cares 
broke the ice, telling the, deplorable ſtory of ghel 
misfortune in his uſual lamentable tone, the houſe 
keeper at firſt turned a deaf ear to their ſupplicatio! 
and entreaty ; but Mr. Carew, at the inſtigation 0 
his companion, redoublcd his importunity, kneeling 
on one knee, and making uſe of all the methods 0l 
exciting charity of which he was capable; fo that 
length the houſe-keeper gave them the greate| 
part of a cold ſhoulder of mu: ton, half a fine wheare! 
loaf, and a ſhilling, but di! it with great haſte ani 
fear, left my lord ſhould ſee her and be angry theres 
Of the Butler they got a copper of good ale, and thi, 
both expreſſing their thankfulneſs, departed ; havil 
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got at ſore diſtance from the houſe, there aroſe a 
diſpute who ſhould carry the victuals, both being loth 
to incumber themſelves with it, as having neither 
wife nor child near to give it to; Carew was for throw- 
ing it into the h-dge, but the other urged it was both 
fin and a ſhame to waſte good victuals in that man- 
ner ; ſo they both agreed to go to the Green Man, 
about a mile from my Lord's, and there exchange it 
or liquor. At this ale-houfe they tarried for ſome 
ime, and ſnacked the argot ; then after a parting 
glaſs, each went his ſeparate way. | Ns 
Tue re:der cannot but be ſurpriſed, when we aſſure 
im that this mendicant companion of his was ns leſs 
Wa perſon han my Lord Weymouth himſelf. who, 
deing deſirous of ſounding the tempers and diſpofi- 
ions of the gentlemen and other inhabitznts of the 
eighbourhood, put himielf into a habit fo vaſtly 
beneath his birth and fortune, in order to obtain that 
diſcovery ; nor was this the firſt time that this great 
nobleman had metamorphoſed himſelf into the deſpi- 
able ſhape and character of a beggar, as ſeveral of 
hat neighbourhood can teſtify ; but when he went 
broad into the world in this diſguiſe he took eſpecial 
are to conceal it even from his oon family, one 
ervant'only, in whoſe ſecrecy he greatly confided 
deing entruſted therewith ; and this was his valet de- 
hambre, who uſed to dreſs, ſhave, and perform o- 
her ſuch offices relating to his Lordſhip's perſon. 
Mr. Carew and his noble companion having thus 
Eparted from each other, he took his way into the 
woodlands, towards Frome ; and the diſguiſed Lord 
by a private way through his park and gardens, re- 
urned to his own houſe, and there diveſting himſelf 
df his rags, put on his embroidered apparel, and 
reaſſumed the dignity and ſtate to which both his 
birth and fortune entitled him. I am informed, ſaid 
Is Lordſhip, that two ſailors have been at my houſe 
25 | e „ AG 
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and enquiring which way they went, he ordered two 
men and horſes to go after them, with a ſtrict charge 
to bring them back to his houſe, for he heard they 
were 1mpoſtors ; and if he found them ſuch, he 
would treat them accordingly. The ſervants obeyed 
his commands without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the in. 
tricacy of the affair, - and ſoon came up with Mr. Ca- 
rew, whom they forcibly brought back to my Lord: 
my Lord accoſied him in a very rough, ſtern man- 
ner, aſks where the other fellow was, and told him 
he would be made to find him. Mr Carew in the 
mean time ſtood thunderſtruck, expecting nothing 
leſs than commitment to priſon ; but upon examina- 
tion, made out his ſtory as well as he could. 
After having thus terrified and threatened him for 
a couſidetable time, away goes his Lordſhip, and 
diveſting himſelf of his habit and character of a no- 
bleman, again puts on his rags, and is by his truſty 
valet de chambre uſhered into the room where his 
brother beggar ſtood ſweating for fear ; they conter 
notes together, whiſp-ring to each other what to ſay 
in order that their accounts might agree when exa- 
mined apart, as in effect they were; the ſteward 
took Mr. Carew aſide into a private chamber, and 
there pretending that the other tellows relation con- 
trod:cting his, proved them both to be counterfeits, 
a priſon muſt be the portion of both? and indeed no- 
thing was omitted that might ſtrike Mr, Carew with 
the greateſt terror and confufion, By this time my 
Lord having thrown off his rags, and put on his fine 
avparel, Mr. Carew was again brou. bt into his pre- 
ſcnce to receive his final ſentence; when my lord 
having ſufficiently diverted himſelf wi eh the ſear and 
conſternation of his brother mumper, diſcovered him- 
ſelf to him. | ge 
We might have mentioned before, that while my 
Lord and Mr, Carew travelled together, they . 
bg | Cac 
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each other whence they came and what their names 
were: Mr. Carew ingenuoully confeſſed his, but my 
Lord difguiſed both his name and country; fo that 
having accidentally mer with a mendicant of the 
greateſt note in England, his Lordſhip thought fit 
to treat him in the manner aforeſaid, which he would 
not have done to every common vagrant; however 
to ſatisfy himſelf that this was the famous and true 
Bampfylde-Moore Carew, (for many impoſtors had 
uſurped his name) he ſends for captain Atkins, a gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance in the neigbbourhend, 
who went to ſchool with Mr. Carew at Tiverton ; 
this gentleman was very glad to ſee his old ſchool- 


fellow, and aſſured his Lordſhip *twas really Bamp- 


fylde- Moore Carew : upon which his Lordſhip very 


nobly entertained him at his houſe for the ſpace of 


three days, and gave him an excellent good ſuir of 
clothes, and ten guineas ; but remembering the 
trouble they had, aud the loſs they were at to di- 
poſe of the ſhoulder of mutton and bread which his 
houfekeeper had given them, as likewiſe the reſolu- 
tion Mr, Carew had once taken to throw 1t away, 


he called to his houſekeeper, and itricily charged her 
never to give away a Morſel of victuals more, but 


beſtow the aims in money only, as rightly judging 
that to be more acceptable and ſerviceable to beg- 
gars than the beſt of proviſions, the greateſt part of 
which they either waſte, give away, or exchange 
for an inconſiderable quantity of drink, as my Lord 
and Mir. Carew had done. Hig Lordſhip took Mr, 
Cues ro Weſtminſter horſe rice, and there recom- 
mended him io many honourable gentlemen, who 
weie very liberal to him. He ſeveral times after 
made bold to call upon his Lordſhip in bis ronnds, 
and at every viſit received a guinea and an hearty 


welcome at his houſe; my Lord would frequently 


make himſelf merry with the paſſage, and jocoſely 
5 3 lay 
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fay, that he was more expert in the ſcience of mum- 


— 


ping than even Mr. Carew himſelf, 


CHAP. IX. 


D guiſes bimſelf as a match and rag merchant—Lodger 


in a haunted houſe, plays the G hit in a Church-yard 
—PBorrows a Child, and paſſes fur its mother. =Y 


"OT bus after this Mr. Carew comes to Biade- 
ford again, (where he had been ſome time 


before) and delivered the compaſs to captain Harvey's 
wife, who immediately burſt into tears upon ſeeing 


it, ſuppoſing her huſb ind was dead; and then goes to 
the Dolphin, where as he was drinking, he ſees ſome 
gentlemen in the Butcher-Row, and aſks the land- 
lord who they were ; being told they were the cap- 
tains Harvey, Hopkins, and Burd, go, ſays he, 


and give my duty, and tell them Mr. Bamyfylde- 
Moore Carew is at your houſe. The landlord goes 


accordingly, and ſoon returned with the captains, 


who were glad to ſee our hero, who returned them 


many thanks ſor the favours he had received from 


| them i in America, The captains aſked him a great 
many queſtions about his travels through the Indians 
country, &c. and told him, they never thought he 


would have gone thro' that dangerous undertaking, 
but expected to have ſeen him return back again. 
He then gave them an account of every thing to; "their 
ſatisfaction, telling them, he had followed their di- 
rections, in every point, They afterwards treated 
bim very handſomely, and mace a collection for him. 
1he captains then going out, and reporting that be 
WI 
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was in town, drew a great concourſe of people to ſee 
him, to the no little profit of the landlord ; for our 
hero had ordered no one ſhould be admitted to ſee 
him till they had firſt drank a quart of ale in the 
kouſe. 

Some time after this, he diſguiſed himſelf like a 
poor miſerable decrepid old man, and falls to felling 
of matches and gathering of old rags; and happen- 
ing to meet with a brother ragman at Wiveliſcombe, 
they joined company, and agreed to travel to Porlock 
together : juſt as they came to Gutter Hall, night 

"coming on a pace, they propoſed taking up their 
quarters ihere : but the landlord told them, he 3 
no lodging to ſpare, but if they would go half a mie 
farther, and lie in a haunted houſe, they ſhould ho. 
their lodgings free coſt, and good bread, cheeſe gu 
cyder, with a raſher of bacon into the bargain. The 
agman very readily accepted this offer ; and away 
go thev, accompanied by the Jandlord, to Farmer 
Liddon's houſe; when t} ey come there the landlosd 
told the farmer, be had brought two men who would 
he in the haunted houſe. The farmer received them 
very gladly, and aſked them, if they were ſure they 
had courage enouuvh to do it ? adding 2 he would give 
them twenty ihillings it they could lay the old wo- 
man. Never tear, farmer, replies Mr. Carey; we 
have not only courage to ſpeak to, but learnin 
enou h to lay the ole « oman, fo that you ſhall never 
hear of her more. Things being thus agreed on, the 
farmer's fon, a great ſtout fellow, willing to ſhew 
his courage. in a very bold manner offered to keep 
them company. Having provided themſelves with 
firing, cyder, bread, cheele, and bacon, away they 
adjourn to the haunted houſe, but not before Mr. 
Carew had taken an opportunity of going out into 
the yard, and filled his, pockets with large ſtones . 
when they came to 9 haunted houſe, they made a 
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gooch fire and he and his companion ſat dowd, 


out, he cauſed a ſmell, almoſt as bad as Satan him- 
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eating 
and drinking very merrily; but the farmer's ſon be- 
ginning to have ſome little terrors about him, had 
but little ſtomach to eat. About the middle of the 
night, when every thing is molt ſilent and ſolemn, 


at that time when almoſt every whiſper of the wind 


is apt to create fear, Mr. Carew took an opportunity 
of throwing a ſtone unſeen, up the ſtairs, which co- 
ming rumbling don again with a frightful noiſe, 
might have at that time, ſtuck a panic into the molt 
courageous heart, The tarmer's ſon turned pale, 
and leaped from his chair, in a great fright, believ- 
ing no leſs than the old woman was making her en- 
trance: but nothing appearing, the ſame awful fi- 
zence and ſtillneſs as betore took place: only fear ſtaid 
behind in the farmer's bteaſt, and Mr, Carew and 
ais companion kept mute, as though in expectation 
of what would follow; but ſoon this ſolemn filence 
was diſturbed by a loud thump at the door ; again 
the farmer leaps from his ſeat, crying out, O Lord! 
ſave and deliver us. At the ſame time, unable to 
command thoſe paſſages at which tear is apt to iſſue 


ſelf is ſaid to bring along with him. Mr. Carew 
caught him in his arms, and holding his head cloſe 
to his breait, cries, don't be afraid Mr. Liddon, for 
I will make the old woman to fly; at the fame time 
pretending to conjure her, he repeated three . times 
very ſolemnly, Higbt ſpirito diabolico rubro ocean, 


whilſt his companion goes a little on one fide, and 


anſwered in a ſqueaking tone, like Joan Liddon, 


' Unleſs my wwill is fulfilled I will tear them in pieces. 


Soon after cock-crowing, there was another huge 


} blow at the door; and then they bid the farmer look 


up, telling him, the old woman was gone ; however 
he would not let go of Mr. Carew. Juſt as day- 
light appeared, his companion goes forth and picks 


up 
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up the ſtones from the ſtairs, entry, &. He had 
ſcarce done this, before the old farmer came down 
to ſee if his ſon was alive, and if they had ſeen old 
Joan; he accoſted them with, How do you Go? 
How have you ſpent the nigbt? O father replied the 
ſon, molt terribly indeed : you can't conceive what 
rattlings and noiſes we heard; but this good man 
ſecured me in his arms; but what ſtink is this, re- 
plied the father; ſure old Joan ſtinks of brimilone, 
or ſomething worſe, if ſhe brought this alony with 
her. Ay, father! father! ſays the ſon, I delier 
you would have raiſcd as bad a ſtink as I have don; 
if you had been here. Well, well, fays the father, 
perhaps I might; but have you ſpoke to old Joan? 
Yes, indeed, replied Mr, Carew; and what doc» 
the old woman ſay ? She ſays if her will is not ex 
actly fulfilled as ſhe defired, ſhe will never lea“ 
haunting you; but, if it is, all ſhall be well anc. 
quiet. Away then they go to the farmer's houſr, 
where they were made very welcome, and receives 
the twenty ſhillings, according to promiſe, the far- 
mer requeſting they would ſtay the next might by 
themielves, (for he believed his fon would have no 
ſtomach to go with them) and tell the old woman 
every thing ſhould be fulfilled according to her will, 
and they mould be ſatisfied to their content. T hey 
accordingly paſſed the next night there very merrily, 
and received another twenty ſhillings in the morning; 
which was weli beſtowed too by the farmer, tor ever 
after the houſe had the reputation of being very 

uiet. 
I Mr, Carew and his companion then ſet forward 
for Porlock, where they parted company ; and Mr, 
Carew coming into Portock, met Dr. Tanner, a 
relation of old Joan Liddon' s, and his brother, 
parſon Tanner, along with him: after the uſual ſa— 
lutations, he very compoſedly aſked, if my 7 
eal 
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heard the news of the conjuration of old Joan? the 
Doctor replied, they had heard ſomething of it. and 
that he was reſolved either to ſend or take aride over 
himſelf, to enquire into the truth of it. He con- 
firmed ir to them, which occaſioned a great deal of 
diſcourſe about it, and who thoſe two conjurocs 
ſhould be. | | 


Mr. Carew being in the town of Southmolton, in 


Devon, and having been ill uſed by a great officer 


there, vulgarly called the bellman, was refolv+d to 
ta): a comical revenge. It was about that time re- 
norted, and generally believed, that a gentleman of 
the town, lately buried, walked by night in the 


ehuirch-yard ; and as the bellman was obliged, by his 


„ ghtly duty, to go through it juſt at the hour of one, 
at well known accuſtomed time of ſpectres iſſuing 
from their graves, Mr. Carew repaired there a little 
bhetore the time, and ſtripping to his ſhirt, lay down 
upon the gentleman's grave; ſoon after, hearing the 
bellman approach, he raiſed himſelf up with a ſolemn 
ſlowneſs; which the bellman beholding by the ylime 
mering light of the moon through ſome thick clouds, 
was harrowed (as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it) with fear 
and wonder; a cold horror ſhot through every part 
of his body, and an univerſal palſy ſeized every 
limb; but as nature moſt commonly dictates flight 
in all ſuch caſes. he retreated with as much haſte as 
his ſhaking limbs would allow ; but as fear naturally 
inclines us to look back upon the object we are flying 
trom, he ſeveral times caſt his eye behind him, and 
beheld the ghoſt follow him vith a ſolemn march: 
this added freſh vigour to his flight, ſo that he ſtum- 
bled over graves and ſtones, not without many brui- 
ſes, and at length dropped his belt, which the ghoſt 
ſeized upon as a trophy, and forbore any farther 
purſuit ; but the bellman did not ſtop till he reached 
home, where he obſtinately affirmed he had ſeen the 
gentleman's 
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gentleman's ghoſt, who had taken away his bell, 
which greatly alarmed the whole town; and. t! e 
were not wanting many who afterwards frequently 
heard the ghoſt ringing the bell in the church 

ard, Lees 8 
: It was fome time before the bellman had the cou- 
rage to re- aſſume his uſual nightly round through 
the church yard; but after a while, his fear abating, 
he ventured upon it again, and met with no inter- 
ruption : but Mr. Carew happening about a year 
afterwards to be in Southmolton again, was afreſh 
inſulted by the bellman, which made him reſolve 
to give him a ſecond meeting in the church yard; 
taking rherefore the opportuuity of a very dark night, 
he dieſſed himſelf in a black gown, put a great fur 
cap on his head, and at the uſual time of the bell- _ F 
man's coming, repaired to the church yard, holding . F| 
at his mouth, by the middle, a ſtick lighted at both Þ} 

ends, at the ſame time rattling a heavy iron chain, 
If the bellman's terror before was great, it was now 
much greater; and indeed the appearance, joined te 
the rattling of the chain, was ſo hideous, that the 
boldeſt ſoldier might have been terrified by it, with- 
out any imputation of cowardice, The bellman fled 
away with all the wings of fear, the ſpectre follow- - 
ing him at a diſtance, rattling the chain with a moſt 
hideous noiſe ; ſo that the bellman concluded him- 
ſelf to be haunted by the devil, and declined ever 
after his nocturnal employment. 

Abont this time Mr. Carew met Mr. Phillips, a 

celebrated limner in Porlock, who ſhewed him a 
great many pictures, and aſked him if he knew any 
of them? He pointed out his old ſchool tellov, Ede 
waid Dy ke's, Eſq. and Sir Thomas Cazew's.* Mr. 
Phillips then aſked him, if he would ſu for his pic- 
ture; as he had been deſired to draw it by Mr. Cop- 
Pleſtone Bampfylde; which our hero agreeing Ss 
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he went the next day, and the following to fit for- 
his picture, undiſguiſed : when it was finiſhed, Mr, 
1 hillipe defired him to come again another time in 
e dreſs, which he accordingly promiſed 
to do. 

From hence he goes to Minehead, and calls upon 
ſeveral ot his old acquaintance, viz. Dr. Ball, Par- 
ſon Beer, and the Collector, who all treated him 
very kindly, Having raiſed contributions from theſe 
gentlemen, he g goes to his quarters, and defires them 


to lend him a pair of trowſers, having a mind to try 


ſome of the neighbouring country pariſhes ; which 
having put on, he goes into the pariſhes, pretend 
ing to be a caſt away ſeaman, 3 5c miles from home, 


and picks up a great deal of money, and ſeven or 


eight pounds of bacon, which he brought to hi: 
quarters, and gave for the loan of his trowſers. | 
Some days after he met with an old female ac. 


| quaintarce, who had a young child with her at a 


place called Embercombe, with whom joining com- 
pany, they came into Dunſter, and lay at private 
lodgings. The next day, being willing to indulge 
his companion, he borrowed her child, a gown, and 
one of her petticoa's, and being thus accoutred 
with the child in his arms, returns to Minehead 
among the gentlemen he had ſo lately received con- 
tributions trom ; ; and here pretending to be an un- 
fortunate woman, whoſe houſe had been burnt at 
Chadleigh, and giving a good account of that place 
and its inhabitants, to thoſe who aſked any queſtions, 
coughing very violently, and making the child cry, 
he got a grear deal of money, clothes for the child, 
and victuals ; with which returning to Dunſter, be 
gave the mother of the child the clothes and the 


greateſt part of the money he bad got in this trip; 


neither was the method new to him, for he had long 


kctore this taught his own daughter, a little infant, 
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to ſay, Drowned in a boat, ſo often as himſelf or 
WE +» other perſon aſked ber what was become of her 
other or mammy ? Having made her perfect in this 
eſſon he ſer ovt with her upon his back, and pre- 
tended to have been a ſailor on board a veſſel which 


ad deen lately loſt on the coaſt of Wales, : nd moſt of 

the ſhip's crew and paſſengers drewned, among. 
1 Which, be ſaid, was the mother of the tender infant 
t his back, and that he had ſaved himſelf and the in- 
int by ſwimming, and by this ſtory he got a great 


deal of maney every where, eſpecially, as by way 
of confirmation, when he was telling of it, he would 
turn and aſk the babe, where is your mammy, my 
dear, my jewel? To which the babe would reply, 
crowned in the boat: which ſo affected all that heard 
ir, that it not only drew their purſes, but their tears 
00.. | | 
From Dunſter he went through the country to Ild- 
fracombe, where he enquired for a paflage to Ireland: 
he was told there was no veſſel going to Ireland, but 
tlat he might have a paſſage for Wales, wich he 
ſon reſolved upon, and after waiting upon the col- 
eftor and ſome other friends in Ildtracombe, ſet 
lail for Swanſey. He had no ſooner landed there, 
but he goes to the Reverend Mr. Gritty of that place, 
in the character of a caſt away ſeamau, a native of 
Devopſhire; and as he gave a particular account uf 
Mr. Griffy's ſon, the miniſter of Biſhop's Nympton 
he was made very welcome, and handſomely.rehev- 
ed, anc, by Mr. Griffy's 1ecommendat.on, got a 
great deal of money in the town. Fs | 

From hence he goes in the ſame character to Lord 
Vanſell's at Cowbridge and other places, and returns 
o Swanſey; and thence ſets out again, travelling 
rough all th: country to Temby, where hearing 
one capt: Cott, he waits upon him with the 
anc ſtory, va with the addition of his name being 
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John Lott, whereby he ſoon got half a crown and 
good welcome. He next ſets out for Carmarthen, 
and gets a great deal of money from the Welſh gentry, 
pretending now to be an unfortunate ſailor belonging 
to Ireland, who had been caſt away by Portland 
Race, coming from Biiboa, He proceeded upoi 
the ſame ſtory to Aberyſtwyth and Port Ely, when 
he chanced to meet with a brother of the mendicant 
order, to whom he was known; they enquired of 
each other's ſucceſs, and many other particular, 
and ayreed to join company for ſome time : Mr, Ca 
rew now got a ſier cloth of pitch. which he laid to hi 
arms, with a raw beef ſtake at the top, covered overſ 
with white bread and tar, which has the exact ap- If 
pearance of a green wound: they ſtill continued iat 
the fame ſtory of being caſt away, but added to it," 
that he had fallen off the rigging, and wounded - hisj! 
arm in that manner: they travelled together with! 
good ſucceſs as far as Shadwell, where they paitedſ} 
company. . 8 
Our hero made the beſtof his way to Holy Head,, 
and begging a paſſage on board the packet to Dublin, * 
after a fine patlage landed at Ring's End, near that? 
city: his fhrit enquiry here was for an old acquaint e 
ance, and in particular for one Mr. Crab, and my 
Lord Anneſly, who had been ſchool-fellows with hin® 
at Tiverton; he found my Loid Anneſly lived 50 
mile from the town, but did not fee him the firſt dy, 
deing gone to Bleſſing Town, as the ſervants toll 
him : accordingly he ſet out tor that town the ne! 
day, where he found my Lord at a tavern with ſese 
ral officers; he went and told the tavern- keeper © 
wanted to ſpeak with my Lord: but as his appei 
ance was none of the beſt, the tavern-keeper did n 
care to carry this meſſage to mm. i .ord, but aſk 
what his buſineſs was? Tell him, (ys he, that 
am an old ichool- fellow of his, a4 unt to ſee * 
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My Lord being told this, came out with two gentle - 
en, and enquired who he was? when our hero 
telling him, ha! Mr. Carew, ſaid my Lord, is it 
you, mon? walk in, walk in. What, ſays one of 
the captains, is this old Carew ? the very ſame, re- 
Wplics my Lord. After he had fat down ſome time, 
Wind talked over ſeveral old affairs with my Lord, ona 
of the captains aſked him if he could get him a good 
pointer? Ay, ay, that he can, replies my Lord, 
for my ſaul, mon, he and I have ſtole many a dog, 
Wand lay in many a hay tallat, in our youthful days. 
Then turning ro Mr. Carew, told him, his fame 
was ſpread as much in Ireland as in England. It is 
Mo indeed, replied one of the captains. My Lord 
then aſked him, how he found him out there? He 
replied, - he had been directed by their old ſchool- 
fellow, Crab. Well, ſays my Lord, you ſhall go 
home along with me. He deſired to be excuſed, as 
he deligned to go and ſee Lord St. Leiger, who 
was another of his ſchool-fellows; but my Lord 
{wore by his ſaul he ſhould go home along with him, 
and viſit Lord St. Leiger another time: accordingly _ 
Ms good horſe was provided for him, and they all ſet 
out for Dublin. . 
he next day my Lord Anneſly took him to his 
ideen houſe. During his abode here, which was a- 
bout a fortnight, our hero received great eivilities 
from the Iriſh gentry. Lord Anneſly introducing 
bim to all the chief company in the city, as the man 
they haa heard ſo much talk of. One day Mr, 
Obrien, a gentleman of great fortune, being in com- 
any, aſked Mr. Carew, if he had ever been on 
board the Yarmouth man of war.? He replying 
hat he had been in her up the Paltic : the gentle- 
telman aſked, if he remembered a young gentleman 
t bout fourteen years of age, very fat, and had a li- 
nl ery ſervant to wa't on him? He replying; that he 
y S - remembered 
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remembered him very well, and that he was hieſ 
with as beautiful a face as any youth he ever faw; 
the gentleman aſked if he recolledted wiat became 
of him ? which he anſwered by ſaying, He died at 
Goſport a day or two before they landed ; and that 
Mr, Price of Pool compoſed a Latin epicaph for 
him ; at which the gentleman could not refrain let. 
ting fall ſome tears, it being his own brother he wa; 
{peaking of. He then alke: d, what men of war were 
with them at that time? all which he gave a very 
good account of, ſaying, Sir Charies Wager and 
Rear Admiral Walton commanded ; Sir Charles 
carrying a red flag at the fore- top · maſt -head of the 


Torbay, and the latter a blue at the mizen ot the. 


Cumberland, both eighty gun ſhips. The gentle- 
man replied, he was ſatisfied, for he had given a 
very faithful account of er ery thing; then made 
lim a preſent to drink his health when he came to 
England, for Lord Annefly ſaid, he would ſupply 
him whilſt he was in Ireland. A great hunting 
match being propoſed, Lord Anneily told them Mr. 
Carew could make one with the beſt of them at that 
diverſion; upon which he was deſired to make one 
of the party; accordingly they ſet out very early 
next morning, and had fine ſport, he exerting all 
his abilities, "though he was afraid of riding into 
ſome bog, of which that cou atry is very full; when 
the chaſe was ended, they all went to Lord Anneſly's 
to dinner, and the company allowed him to be an ex- 
cellent ſportſman, 

Lord Anneſly afterwards took him to Newry, and 
many other places, introdueing him to all company, 
At length he deſired liberty to go and ſec his old 

ſchool-tellow Lord St. Leiger at Donnerail, which 
Lord Annelly would net conſent to, unleſs he pro- 
miſed to call upon him again in return 3 which 
he promiſing to do, he ſent his . vant with him as 
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her as Bleſſing Town : parting with the ſervant here, 
he travelled to Kilkenny: from hence to Caſhill, 
(where is a fine ſeat belonging to Lord Mark Ker) 
MW Clonmel, and Cahir, where our hero was taken dan- 
gerouſly ill. It would be unpardonable not to men- 
"WW tion the hoſpitality he was treated with here ; his 
good landlady finding him fo ill, ſent for the miniſ- 
ter of the place to come and pray by him, which he 
* WO accordingly did, and at going away, clapped half a 
crow into his hand, and ſoon after ſent an apothe- 
| cary to him who adminiſtered what medicines were 
proper for him, which had ſo good an effect as to 
enable him to get upon his legs; however, they 
CM would not let him proceed forwards for ſeveral days, 
J leſt he ſhould relapſe; and before he ſet out, the 
MW miniſter of the pariſh ſent his Clerk round the place, 
WO to make a collection for the ſtranger Being at laſt 
perfectly recovered, he ſet out for Lord St. Leiger's; 
when he came there, and was introduced, my Lord 
perfectly recollected him, and cried, Why {ure/and 
double ſure, is it Carew? Then aſked how long he 
had been in Ireland? adding, He hoped he would 
ſtay with him ſome time. My Lord made him very 
welcome, and they talked over ſome of the merry 
pranks they had played together. Mr. Carew en- 
gquired if Sir Matthey Day, another of their old 
ſenool-fellows, was alive? My Lord told him he 
was dead; but that there was a young gentleman 
would be glad to fee any old friend of his father's. 
e abode with Lord St. Leiger about a fortnight, 
“being treated in the kindeſt manner poſſible ; and ar 
his departure my Lord made him a handſome pre- 
ſent, and gave him a good ſuit of clothes, with a 
recommendatory letter to voung Mr Day. 7 Back 
Here he was received with great civility, as well 
upon the 2c of Lord St. Leiger's letter, as being 
an ol ſchon? elo of Mr. Day's father; the con- 
1; | perſation 
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verſation happening to fall upon dogs, Mr Day tol 
him, he had heard he was very famous for enticing 
dogs away, and that Sir William Courtenay's ſtew. 
ard had told him there was not a dog could reſiſt his 
enticements; however, he had one that would: he 
then ordered a ſurly moroſe dog to be brought out 
and offered to lay a wager he could not entice him 
away. which he readily accepted of, and began to 
whiſtle to the dog, but found him very ſurly ; upon 
which he took out a little bottle, and droppinga few 
drops upon a little bit of paper, held it unſeen to the 


dog, and then told Mr. Day the dog would follow 


him to England. Away then goes he, and the dog 
after him, Mr. Day and his ſervants all followed, 
calling Roger, Roger, which was the name of the 
dog; but Roger turned a deaf ear to all they could 
ſay, not thinking proper to turn about once. Mr, 
Carew having diverted himſelf ſuſhciently, by lead. 
ing Mr. Day and his ſervants above half a mile, turn- 
ed back again, with the dog following him. Having 
abode here ſome days, he took his leave, receiving i 
a handſome preſent from Mr. Day, and then return- 
ing back to Lord Anneſly, and trom thence to King- 
fale, were he took the firſt opportunity of a veſſel, 


and landed at Paditow in Cornwall. 


From hence he goes to Camelford; thence to 
Great Torrington, where he met wich his wite, and 
then proceeded to Biddeford ; and on the next day, 
being Sunday, ſtrolled down to one Holmes's who 
kept a public-houſe between Biddeford and Apple- 
dore, where he paſt great part of the day, diinking 
pretty freely; and money being ata low ebb with 
him, he defired landlord Holmes to lend him a good 
ſuit of clothes, which he accordingly did, being 
thus gallantly equipped, he goes -n plants himfelf 
at the church door in Biddeturd, aud jpricteniing to 
be the ſupercargo of a veſſel which . w. beer, ow 
| days 
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days before, caſt away near the Lizard, he got a ve- 
ry handſome contribution. From hence he goes to 
Barnſtable, where he had great ſucceſs, none ſuſ- 
pecting him in his dreſs, as it was certainly known 
ſuch a ſhip had been caſt away near the Lizard a few 
days before. Returning back, he calls upon Squire 
Ackland at Tremington, where he got half a crown 
of the lady upon the fame ſtory : then ſteering to 
Appledore, meets with his landlord Holmes, who 
had been in no little fear about his clothes: however 
he would not diſrobe till he had been into Appledore, 
where he added to his ſtore, and then returning to 
Holmes, reſtored him his clothes, and gave him ſome 
part of the profit of the excurſion. 

It was about this time Mr. Carew became ac» 
quainted with the Honourable Sir William Windham 
in the following manner: being at Watchet in So— 
merſetſhire, near the ſeat of this gentleman, he was 
reſolved to pay hima viſit: putting on th-refore a 
jacket and a pair of trowſers, he made the belt of his 
way to Orchard Wyndham, Sir William's feat; and 
luckily met with Sir William, Loid Bolingbroke, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen and clergy, with ſome 
commanders of veſſels, walking in the park; Mr. 
Carew approached Sir William with a great deal of 
ſeeming tearfulneſs and reſpect; and with much 
modeſty acquainted him he was a Silverton man, 
(which pariſh chiefly belongs to Sir William) and 
that he was the ſon of one of his tenants, named 
Moore; had been to Newtoundland, and in his paſ- 
fage homeward, the veſſel was run down by a French 
thip in a fog, and only him and two more faved ; 
and being put on board an Iriſh veſſel, was carried 
into Ireland, and from hence landed at Watſhead ; 
dir Willizn hearing this, aſked him a great many 
queſtions concerning the inhabitants ot Silverton, 
who were muſt ot them his own tenants, and of 
| | | thy 
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the principal gentlemen in the neighbourhood, all 
whom Mr. Carew was perfectly acquainted with, 
aud therefore gave ſatisfattory anſwers; Sir William 
at lait aſked him if he knew Bickley, (which | 15 but 
a ſmall diſtance from Silverton) and if he knew the 
parſon thereof; Mr. Carew replied, he knew him 
very well, and indeed ſo he might, as it was no 
other than his own father. Sir William then en- 
quired what family he had, and whether he had not 
a ſon named Bampfylde, and what was become of 
him ? your honour, replies h, (means the mum- 


per and dog ſtealer) I don't know what is become ot 


tim, but it is a wonder he is not hanved by this 
time: no, I hope nor, replied Sir William; 1 

ſhould be very glad, ſor his fainily's ſake, to fee 

him at my houſe. H: aving ſatisfactorily anſwered 

many other queſtions, Sir William generoufly re- 

lieved him with a guinea, and Lord Bolingbroke 
followed his example; the other gentlemen and the 
clergy contributed according to their different rank, 
which they were the more inclined to do, as the cap. 
tains found he could give a very exact account of 
all the ſettlements, harbours, and moſt noted inha— 
bitants of Newfoundland ; Sir William then ordered 
him to go to his houſe ad tell the butler to {ee him 
well entertained, which accordingly he did; and 
ſet himſelt down with great Content and fatto 
but our enjoyments are often fo ſuddenly daſhed that 
it has become a proverb, * Many things happen 
berween the cup and the lip,” and Mr. Carew now 
found it; for while he was in the midſt of his regale, 
he ſaw enter, not the gboſt of Bloody Banquo to 
take his ſeat from him, no! no, but the foot— poſt 
from Silverton, with letters to Sir William — Ho- 
race has rightly obſerved, -** a man who has a drawn 
ſword hanging over his head by a hair, is but Ke 
ry little ſtomach to eat, however fp tubes the 
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treat,” The foot-poſt that we juſt now mentioned 
was a little leſs than a very ſharp ſword hanging by 
a hair over Mr, Carew's head, tor as he thought it 
natural Sir William would afk him ſome queſtions 
about Mr. Moore, and as he did not chuſe (though 
he had paſſed Sir William's ſtrict examination) to 
undergo a freſh one, he made great haſte to riſe from 
table and ſet out withour uſing much ceremony; 
and a few miles diſtant from Sir Wilham's, he met 
Dr. Poole going from Dulverton to Sir William's, 
who knowing Mr. Carew, ſtopped his horie to 
talk to him. Amongſt other converſations at Sir 
William's, the Doctor happening to mention whom 
he had inet that day, (not knowing that he had 
been lately at Sir William's, is was ſoon known by 
the deſcription he gave of his perſon and habit, to 
be no other than the unfortunate Silverton man, to 
whom Sir William and his friends had been ſo gene- 
rous, which accafioned a great deal of mirth. About 
two months after Mr, Carew ventured to pay Sir 
William a ſecond viſit, in the habit and character 
of an unfortunate grazier; he met the worthy ba- 
ronet and his lady taking the air in a chaiſe, in a 
meadow where ſome haymakers were at work ; he 
approached them with a great deal of modeſt ſimpli- 
city, and began a very moving tale of the misfor- 
tunes he had met with in life, in the midſt of this ora- 
tion, Sir William called to the haymakers to ſecure 
him, which ſtruck his eloquence dumb, or at leaſt 
changed it from the pathetic ro the tragic ſtile, far 
he could not conceive what might be the end of this : 
however Sir William ſoon gave him the choice of 
either a true confeſſion of his name and proteſſion, 
or a commitment to priſon ; he made choice of the 
former, and conf: Ted himſelf to be Mr Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, Sor creign of the whole Community 
of Mendicants, Sir William, with a great deal of 
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but the officers, who with greedy ears ſwallowed all 
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humour and good-nature, treated him with all that 


reſpect which is due to royalty; entertained him 


enerouſly at his houſe, and made him a very hand- 
ome preſent at his departure, deſiring him to call 
upon him as he came that way ; and he was ever a 
conſtant friend and benefactor to him. 5 
Soon after this he planned a new deſign, and put 


it in execution with great ſucceſs; dreſſing himſelf 


in a chequered ſhirt, jacket, and trowſers, he goes 
upon Exeter Key, and with the rough but artleſs air 
and behaviour of a ſailor, enquired for ſome of the 
king's officers, whom he informed that he belonged 
to a veſſel lately come from France, which had land- 
ed large quantity of run goods, but the captain was 
a raſcal, and had uſed him ill, and d n his blood 
He was about to proceed. 


he ſaid, interrupted him by taking him into the cuſ- 
tom houſe, and filling him a bumper of cherry-bran- 
dy, which when he had drank, they forced another 
upon him, perſuading him to wet the other eye, 
righily judging that the old proverb, in wine there 
is truth, might with equal propriety be applied to 


{| brandy, and that they ſhould have the fuller diſcove- 


ry the more the honeſt ſailor's heart was cheered ; 
but that no provocation ſhould be wanting to engage 
him to ſpeak the truth, they aſked him it he wanted 
any money? He with as much art anſwered very 


-indifferently, No; adding, he ſcorned to make 


ſuch a diſcovery out of a mercenary view, but that 
he was reſolved to be revenged of his captain. They 
then ordered him to the ſign of the Boot, in St, 


Thomas's, Exeter, whither they ſoon followed him, 


having firſt ſent Mr. Eaitchurch, an exciſeman, to 
aſk what he would have for dinner, and what li- 
quor he would have to drink. A fire was lighted 
up airs, in a private room, a couple of ducks roaſt- 


ed, 
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ed, and full glaſſes of wine and punch went cheer- 
fully round; they then thruſt four guineas into his 
hands, which at firſt he ſeemed unwilling to accept 
of, which made them the more preſſing. He now 
began to open his mind with great freedom, gave a 
particular account of the veſſel, where they had ta- 
ken in their cargo at France, what it conſiſted of, 
they day they failed, and the time they were in the 
paſſage, and at laſt concluded with acquainting them 


they bad landed and concealed part of this valuable | 


cargo in the out houſes of Squire Mallock of Cock- 
Ington, and the remainder in thoſe of Squire Cary 
of Tor- Abbey, (both which houſes, upon account 
of their ſituation on the ſea fide, were very noted 
for ſuch concealments.) The officers having now 
got the ſcent, were like ſagatious hounds for purſu- 
ing it forthwith, and thought it proper the ſailor 
ſhould accompany them: but to prevent all ſuſpicion, 
reſolved he ſhould change his habit: they therefore 
dreſſed him in a ruffled ſhirt, a fine ſuit of broad 
cloth belonging to the collector, and put a gold 
laced hat on his head; then moynting him on a 
very fine black mare, away they rode together, 
being in all ſeven or eight of them; they that 
night reached Newton-Buſhel, where they lay at 
the Bull: nothing was wanting to make the night 
jovial; the greateſt delicacies the town afforded 
were ſerved up at their table, the beſt liquors 
broached for them, and mulic, with its enlivening 
charms, crowned the banquet: the officers hearts 
being quite open and cheerful, as they already 
enjoyed, in imagination, all the booty they were 
to ſeize on the morrow ; thinking they could not 
do enough for the honeſt ſailor, they enquired if 
be knen any thing of accompts ?. promiſing if he 
did, to get him a place in the cuſtoms, In the 
morning, after a good hearty breakfaſt, they ſet 
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any thing to give him the leaſt uneaſineſss Did 
taſte the exalted pleaſure of making a whole neigh- 


| induſtry they might ſupport, how much miſery they 


but he replied, he would go round the garden, and 
meet them on the other {ide of the houſe, to pre- 


coal houſe, dove houſe, ſtables, and all other ſuſpi- 
cious places, expecting every minute to ſee the in- 
forming ſailor, who by this time was nearly got 
back to Newton Buſhel, having turned his Horſe's 
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forwards for Tor-Abbey ; and being arrived 'n Tore 
Town, they demanded the conſtable's affiſtance, 
vbo was with the utmoſt reluctance prevailed upon 
to accompany them in making this ſearch. 'Squire 
Cary being a gentleman ſo univerſally beloved by 
the whole pariſh, (to whom he always behaved as a 
father) that cvery one was very backward in doing 


4—RO_ oO 8 


gentlemen of large eſtates in the country but once 
bourhood happy, and conſider how much ho:1eit 


might alleviate, and how many daily bleſſings they 
might nave poured forth upon their heads, from 
hearts overflowing with love, reſpect and gratitude, 
almoſt to adoration, we ſhould not ſooften fee them 
leave their noble country mauſions, to repair to 
noiſe and folly, nor exchange the heart-enlivenin 

leaſure of Waking numbers happy, for the be- 
guiling ſmiles and unmeaning profeſſions of a brime- 
miniſter, 

Being come to the houſe, they all diſmounted, 
and the collector deſired the ſailor to hold his horſe, 


vent any thing being conveyed away, and that it 
would be proper he ſhould be prefeng to ſhew the 
particular place where every thing was depoſited. 
This appeared quite right to the collector; he tbere- 
fore contented himſelf with faſtening his horſe to 
the garden rails, and proceeds with the reſt of the 
officers in great form to ſearch the dog kennel, the 


head that way as ſoon as he got out of ſight of the 
collector 
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collector: he ſtopped at the Bull, where they had 
been the preceding night and drank a bottle of 
wine; then ordering a handſome dinner to be got 
zeady for his company, whom he ſaid he had left 
behind, becauſe his buſineſs called him with urgent 
haſte to Exeter, claps ſpurs to his horſe, and did 
not ſtop till he reached that city, where he put up 
at the Oxford Inn, then kept by Mr. Buckſtone, 
to whom both himſelf and friends were well known: 
he acquainted Mr. Buckſtone that he was now 
reformed. and lived at home with his friends, and 
ſpent the night very jovially, calling for the beſt of 
every thing. In the morning he defired Mr. Buck- 
lone to do him the favour of lending him a couple 
of guineas, till he could receive ſome of a merchant 
in the city upon whom he had a bill, for the mer- 
chant was gone out of town, As Mr, Buckſtone 
had a mare in his cuſtedy worth ten or twelve 
pounds, he made no ſcruple of doing it; and ſoon 
after Mr, Carew thought proper to change his 
quarters, without bidding the landlord good bye, 
leaving the mare to diſcharge his reckoning and the 
loan he had borrowed; he repaired immediately to 
2 houſe of uſual reſort for his community, where 
he pulls off the fine clothes the collector had lent 
tim, and rigs himſelt in a jacket and trowſers ; then 
ſetting out for Topſham, about three miles from the 
city of Exeter, he there again executes the fame 
nratagem upon Mr Carter, and the officers there, 
informing them of great concealments at Sir Copple- 
ſon Bamptylde's houſe at Poltimore, for which 
they rewarded him with a good treat anda couple 
of guineas. The Exeter officers (whom, as we 
have beforc ſaid, he left without any ceremony at 
'Squire Cary's) having ſearched all the out houſes, 
and even the dwelling houſe very narrowly, without 
finding any prohibited goods, began to ſuſpect the 
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Tailor had outwitted them, therefore returned in : 
great hurry to Newton Buſhel, all their mirth being 
turned into vexation, and their great expectations 
vaniſhed into ſmoak. Soon after they had diſmoun- Ml" 
ted from their horſes, the landlord brought in the MY" 
dinner; which he ſaid their companion had ordered MY" 
to be got ready for them; but though it was a very" 
elegant one, yet they found abundance of fault with MS 
it; for it is common with moſt people when they! 
are chagrined with one thing, to find fault with 
every thing: however as it was too late to reach" 
Exeter that night, they were obiiged to take up 
their quarters there; but inſtead of the jollity and 
good humour that reigned among them the night 
before, there now ſucceeded a ſullen filence, inter- 
rupted now and then by ſome exclam ations of revenge 
and expreſſions of diflike of every thing that was 
brought them ; when they came into Exeter the 
next day, they had intelligence brought them of the 
mare which was ſafe enough at the Oxiord inn; 
but they were obliged to diſburſe the money Mr. 
Carew had made her ſurety fr. e 
From Topſham Mr. Carew proceeded to Exmouth," 
where he likewiſe ſucceeded, and from thence to 
Squire Stucky's, a juſtice of peace at Branſcombe, 
about four miles from Sidmouth, and being introdu- 
ced, acquaints his Worſhip with what diſcoveries": 
he could make; the juſtice thereupon immediate 
diſpatches a meſſenger for Mr Duke, an officer in! 
Sidwouth; in the mean time entertains him very 
| handſomely, and preſſes him to accept of two gui 
neas, as a {mall token of kindnels, often ſhaking hinſWac 
by the hand, and ſaying, he thought himſelf ven 
much'obliged to bim, for making this diſcoven 
to bim; and that, as a reward ror his loyalty e 
the King, he would engage to get bim a place 
having many friends at London, About two o'clo ft 
C „ ; : TEE f 
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the next morning Mr. Duke, the ſailor, and a ſer- 
vant of the *Squire's, ſet forward towards Honiton, 
it being at Squire Blagden's, near the town, they 
were to find the hidden treaſure: Mr. Carew was 
mounted on a good horſe of juſtice Stucky's, and 
while the officer and ſervant were. very buſy in 
ſearching the out-houſes and ſtables, Mr. Carew 
gires them the flip, and poſts away to Honiton, 
where he took ſome retreſhment at the Three Lions 
and leaving the juſtice's horſe to anſwer for it, 
borrows three guineas more ; haſtes away to Lyme 
in Dorſeiſhire, where he applies to Mr. Jordan, 
he collector of the place, whom he ſends upon the 
ſame errand ſome miles off to colonel Brown's at 
Frampton; and the collector judging it not pro- 
per for him to azcompany him, for tear of creating 
uſptcion, left him at his ow 


ouſe nll his return, 
ziving his ſervants order to let him want for nothing, 
i: the ſame time making him a handſome preſent, 
s an earneſt of a greater reward when he returned, 
Ir. Carew enjoyed himſelf very contentedly at the 
-ollector's houſe for ſeveral hours, eating and 
„Frinking of the beſt as he knew Frampton was too 
reat a diſtance for him to return preſently, but he 
rudently weighed his anchor, when he thought 
he collector might be on his return, and ſteerg 
„is courſe towards Weymouth, where he makes his 
pplication to the colleQor, and after being hand- 
inflomely treated, and a preſent given him, ſends the 
thcers to *Squire Groves's, near Whiteſheet, and 
1ÞÞquire Barber's on the Chace, both in Wiltſhire; 
nnd as ſoon as they were gone, he ſet out for Poole; 
iind ſends the ColleQor and officers of that place 
Sir Edward Boobry's, who lived in the road be- 
een Saliſbury and Hendon; they gave him two 
ceſhuineas in hand, and a promiſe of more upon their 
turn with the booty; in the mean time recom- 
| 5 K 2 mended 
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mended him to an inn, and gave orders he ſhould 
have any thing the houſe afforded, and they would 
make ſatisfaction for it, but this adventure had like 
not to have ended ſo well for him as the former; 
for being laid down upon a bed to take a nap, having 
drank too freely, he hears ſome people drinking and 
talking in the next room of the great confuſion there 
was in all the fea ports in the weſt of England, oc- 
caſioned by a trick put on the King's officers by one 
Bampfylde Carew, and that this news was brought 
to Poole by a Devonſhire gentleman, who acciden- 
tally came that way. Mr. Carewſhearing this, right. 
ly judged Poole was no proper place to make longer 
ſtay in, he therefore inſtantly aroſe, and by the 
help of a back door, gets into a garden, and with 
much difficulty climbed over the wall thereto be- 
longing, and makes the beſt of his way to Chriſt- 
church in Hampſhire ; here he aſſumed the charaGtr 
of a ſhipwrecked ſeaman, and raiſed conſiderable 
contributions: coming to Ringwood, he enquired 
of the health of Sir Thomas Hobby, a gentleman 
In that neighbourhood, who was a perſon of great 
Hoſpitality : he was told that ſome of the mendicant 
order, having abuſed his benevolence in taking a- 
way a pair of boots, after he had received a hand- 
ſome preſent from him, it had ſo far prejudiced Sir 
Thomas, that he did not exerciſe the ſame hoſpitality 
as formerly ; this greatly ſurprized and concerned 
Mr. Carew, that any of his ſubjects ſhould be guilty 
of ſo ungrateful an action; he was reſolved therefore 
to enquire ſtrictly into it, that if he could find out 
the offender, he might inffict a deſerved puniſhment 
upon him: he therefore reſolved to pay a vint to 
Sir Thomas the next morning, hoping he ſhoul! 
get ſome light into the affair; when he came 
to the houſe, it was pretty early in the day, and 
Sir Thomas was not come out of his chamber; 


however, 
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however, he ſent up his paſs, as a ſhipwrecked ſeaman 
by one of the ſervants, who preſently returned with 
half a crown, As he had always been wont to 
receive a large preſent from Sir Thomas, whenever 
he had applied to him, he thought there was ſome. 
unfair practice at the bottom; he therefore aſked 
the footman for a copper of ale to drink the family's 
health, hoping Sir Thomas might come down by 
that time; the ſervant pretended to be in ſo great a 
hurry, that he could not attend to draw any, but 
he was of too humane a nature to permit the poor 
ſailor to ſuffer by his hurry, he gave him a ſhilling 
out of his own pocket to drink at the next public 
houſe. This extraordinary generofity of the foot— 
man encreaſed Mr. Carew's ſuſpicion ; he therefore 
kept loitering about the door, and often looking up 
at the window in hopes of ſeeing Si Thomas, 
which accordingly happened ; for at length Sir 
Thomas flung up the ſaſn, and zccoſting him in a 
free familiar manner, called him Brother Tar, and 
told him he was ſorry for his misfortunes, and that 
he had ſent him a piece of money to aſſiſt him in his 
journey to Briſtol, Heaven bleſs your honour, 
replied he, for the half crown your honour ſent me; 
upon which Sir Thomas immediately ran down in 
his morning gown, and with great paſſion ſeized the 
footman by the Collar, and aſked him what he had 
given the failor? The fellow was ſtruck dumb with 
this, and indeed there was no need for his tongue on 
the preſent occaſion, for his looks, and the trem- 
bling of his limbs, ſufficiently declared his guilt : 
however he at laſl owned it with his tongue; excu- 


ling it, by ſaying. he knew there was an ill uſe made 


ol the large bounties his honour gave: Sir Thomas, 
enraged at the inſolence of his ſervant, beſtowed 
upon him the ciſcipline of the horſe-whip, for his 
great care and integrity in not ſeeing his bounty 
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abuſed; adding, he now ſaw by whoſe villainy he 
had loſt his boots: he then made the footman return 
the whole guinea to the ſailor, and diſcharged him 
from any further ſervice in his family; upon which 
Mr. Carew took his leave with great thankfulneſs, 
and went his way, highly pleaſed with his good ſuc- 
ceſs in this adventure. Here we cannot forbear 
wiſhing that there was no higher character in lite 
than Sir Thomas's footman to whoſe hands gold is 
apt to cling ; in paſſing through them; that there was 
no ſteward who keeps back part of his maſter's rent, 
becauſe he thinks he has more than he knows what 
to do with; no managers of charities who retain 
art of the donor's benctattion in their own hands, 
rde it is too much for the poor; nor officers ot 
the public, who think they may ſquander the pub- 
lic treaſure without account, becauſe what is every 
body's is nobody's. 
Mr. Carew having laid aſide his ſailor's habit, 
puts on a looſe veſt, places a turban on his head, 
and digniſies his chin with a venerable long beard : 
he was now no other than a poor untortunate Grecj- 
an, whom misfortunes had overtaken in a ſtrange 
country ; he could not utter his forrowtul tale, being 
unacquainted with the language of the country; but 
his mute ſilence, his dejefted countenance, a ſudden 
tear that now and then flowed down his cheek, ac- 
companied with a noble air of diſtreſs, all plead: d 
or him a more perſuaſive elequence, than perhaps; 
the ſofteſt language could have done, and raiſed 
him conſiderable gains; and indeed benevolence can 
never be better exerted than towards unfortunate 
ſtrangers, for no diſtreſs can be ſo forlorn as that of 
a man in neceſſity ina foreign country; he has 
no friends to apply to, no laws to ſhelter him 
under, no means to provide for his ſubſiſtance, and 


therefore can have no reſource but in thoſe benevo- 
| lent 
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lent minds, who look upon the whole world as their 
brethren. 


| * a 
We have already mentioned Mr. Carew's being 


on board the Yarmouth up the Baltic, it will not 
therefore be improper here to relate the occaſion 
of that voyage, which was as follows: He and his 
friend Coleman being at Plymouth, and appearing 
to be able-bodied men, ſome officers ſeeing them 
there, thought them extremely fit to ſerve his Ma- 
| jeſty, therefore obliged them to go on board the 
Dunkirk Man of War; but they not liking this, 
| Coleman pricked himſelf upon the wriſts, between 
his fingers and other joints, and enflaming it ſo 
| with gunpowder, every one thought it to be the 
itch 3 he was therefore carried aſhore, and put 
into the hoſpital, from whence he ſoon made his 
eſcape : Mr. Carew tried the ſtratagem, but too 
late, for the Lively and Succeſs Men of War now 
arriving from Ireland with impreſſed men, they were 
all of them carried immediately (together with the 


imprefled men lying at Plymouth) to the grand 


fleet, then lying at Spithead ; they were firit put 
lon board the Bredau, Admiral Hoſier, to chuſe 
[whom he liked of them; and their names being cal- 
led over, the Iriſhmen were all refuſed ; which Mr. 

| Carew ſeeing, declared himſelf, in the Iriſh brogue, 
so be a poor Iriſh weaver, and diſabled in one arm, 
| WW whereupon he was allo refuled:; the Iriſh, among 
whom he was now ranked, were carried from ſhip 
Ito ſhip, and none would accept of them, which 
made them all expect to be diſcharged ; but they 
were diſappointed in their hopes, for they were put 
an board the Yarmouth, captain Obrien, being one 
of the ſquadron deitined for the Baltic, Mr. Carew 
inding captain Obrien refuſed no Iriſhmen, when 
he eme to be examined, changed his note, and de- 
lared himſelf to be an Engliſhman, but crippled in 
| one 
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One arm : however, the captain accepted of him, 
and putting a ſword in his hand, made him ſtand cen- 
try at the bitts, which eaſy poſt he liked very well; 
and during all the time he was on board every one 
thought him really diſabled in his arm. 

The fleet ſailing from Spithead with a fair wind, 
anchored ſafe at Copenhagen, and the King of 


Denmark came on board Sir Charles Wager; the 


moment he ſet his foot on board, both the flag-ſhips 
were covered with an infinite number of colours of 
every hue, which waving in the wind, made a moſt 
gallant fight; upon his departure, the colours were 
all taken down in an inſtant, and every ſhip fired 18 
or 20 guns. Sailing from Copenhagen they anchor- 
eFnext in Elſon Nape, in Sweden ; from hence 
they ſailed to Revel, and anchored there; tte ſick 
men were carried aſhore to Aragon Iſland, which 
Mr, Carew obſerving, and burning with love to re- 
viſit his native country, counterfeited ſickneſs, and 
was accordingly carried aſhore to this IHland, which 


lies near Revel, belonging to the Muſcovites, from 


whence boats come every day to fetch wood : he 
prevailed upon an Engliſhman, who was a boatſwain 
of one of the Czarina's men of war, to give him a 
paſſage in bis boat, from that iſland to Revel Town; 
when he came there, the boatſwain uſed great en- 
deavours to perſuade him to enter into tte Czarina's 
ſervice, but it was all in vain, being reſolved to re- 
turn to his beloved country; the boatſwain therefore 
having entertained him a day and a night at his houſe, 
gave him, at his departure, a piece of money, and 
engaged ſeveral Engliſhmen of his acquaintance to 
do the ſame; he likewiſe furniſhed him with a bag 
of proviſions, a bottle of excellent brandy, a tinder- 
box, and a few lines wrote in that country language, 
which was to ſhew to thoſe he met, to inform him 
of the road he was to go; and then conducted him 


ut 
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out of the town : be that night took up his lodging 
in the woods, and, by the help of his tinder box, 


made a large fire all round him, to ſecure himſelf 


from any viſits from the wild beaſts, then broiled a 
piece of fleſh, drank a dram, and reſted very quiet- 
ly till morning, it being the middle of ſummer. 
The whole country hereis wild, full of vaſt woods 
and large uninhabited deſarts, the towns and vil- 
lages lying very thin. Inthe morning, finding his 
way out of the woods, he eſpies a lonely hut, to 
which he made up, and making figns of hunger and 
thirſt, they gave him ſome ruſk bread and cabereta, 
or goat's fleſh, to eat, and ſome goat's milk to drink, 


which is the uſual fare amongſt thoſe people, who | 


are moſt of them Lutherans by religion, and lead 
very ſober lives: of ſome of them he got ſmall bits 
of money, which they call campekes, and are of ſil- 
ver, ſomething larger than a barley corn, being of a 


penny value ; he likewiſe frequently got drams of 


excellent brandy amongſt them, and his ſhoes being 
worn out by travelling, the gave him a pair of wood- 
en ones which ſat very aukward on his Engliſh 
feet. | 
After ſix or ſeven days travel through this wild 
country, he came to Riga, a large town, and fa- 
mous ſea port: here he met with many Engliſh 
merchants and commanders of veſlels, who were ve- 


ry kind to him: he tarried two days in Riga, to reſt 
and refreſh himſelf; during which the Englifh 


merchants and commanders provided lodgings and 
other accommodations for him, collecting upwards 
of filty ſhillings for him: having expreſſed his ut- 
moſt gratitude towards his good benefactors, he a- 
gain purſued his journey, ſubſiſting himſelf ſometimes 
on the charity ot the inhabitants of the country, and 
at other times milking the cows that he found upon 
the mountains, or in the woods. The next place of 
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rote he arrived at was the city of Dantzic, in the 
kingdom of Poland; here he found a great number 
of Engliſh merchants, who traded to Briſtol and 
Exeter, and had many correſpondents living in thoſe 
places, ſeveral of whom Mr. Carew being acquainted 
with, he gave a particular account of, 

Having been entertained here very hoſpitably for 
ſeveral days, he ſet out again, having fiiſt received 
ſome handſome preſents trom the Engliſh merchants. 
From Dantzic he got a paflage on board an Engliſh 
brigantine, bound for Copenhagen, but through ſtreſs 
ef weather obliged to put into Elfon Nape, where 
he went on ſhore, and travelled by land to Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden: but in his road thither 
he loſt his way in this wild and deſart country, and 
for the ſpace of three days and nights ſaw neither 
houſe, hut, or human creature, the weather being 
very thick and foggy ; nothing could be more me- 
lancholy and dreadful than theſe three days travel; 
his proviſions were exhauſted, and every ſtep he 
took he was uncertain whether it might not lead him 
farther into the woods, as he could make no obſer- 
vations how the country lay, the fog intercepting 
the fight of every thing; ſometimes fancy would 
point to him a hut through the fog, at a little dif- 
tance, to which he would direct his ſteps with eager 
haſte, when he came nearer, found it nothing but 
an illuſion of fight, which almoſt drove him to de— 
{pair : the fourth day he was exceeding hungry, 
when to his great jey; he eſpied two ſhe goats faſt- 


ened together by ropes of ſtraw; he ran to them 


with great eagerneſs, and drank very heartily of 
their milk; after this he began to confider that there 


muſt be ſome hut at leait hard by, as the goats could 


not have ſtrayed in that manner any great diſtance 
he therefore reſolved to ſtay upon the ſpot ſome time, 
and ſoon after the fog clearing up, he eſpied a hut 

juſt 
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juſt before him, to which he preſently repaired, and 
there got a belly full of their homely tare, and di- 
rections to find his way to Stockholm. | 
The religion of this country being chiefly Luthe- 
ran, he paſſed for the ſon of a Preſbyterian parſon, f 
and his name Slowly, pretending to have been caſt 
away in a veſſel bound for Revel ; the Lutherans] at 


Stockholm were exceeding kind to him, and raiſed a 


handſome contribution for him; he likewiſe chan_ þ 
ced to meet at Stockholm with a relation of Dr 1} 
Bredaw, a Swiſs gentleman, reſiding at Dartmouth' | 
in Devonſhire, who aſked ſeveral queſtions about“ 


him ; and as Mr. Carew was well acquainted with 


him, he gave very ſatisfaCtory anſwers; upon which | 
account the gentleman gave him à guinea, a great 1 
fur cap, a coat, and a fine dog, wich a letter to car- ö 

4 


ry to his relation at Dartmouth. 

From Stockholm he went to Charles Town, and 
after a ſhort ſtay there, continued his journey to 
Copenhagen, the metropolis of Denmark ; here he 
met with one captain Thomas Giles, of Minehead, 
in Somerſetſhire, who knew him, and was ſurprized 
to ſee him in that part of the world, and not only 
liberally | relieved him bimſelf, but recommended 
him to ſeveral Engliſh commanders there, and ſeve- 
ral inhabitants of the city. From Copenhagen he 
went to Elſenberg, thence to Elſinore, where he 
got a paſſage for England, and arrived in his native 
country, landing at Newcattle upon Tyne, where 
having viſited his wife's relations, he ſet forward for 
Devonſhire, travelling all the way in the character 
of a ſhipwrecked ſeaman. Meeting at Exeter with 
his beloved wife, and likewiſe his friend Coleman, 
with his wife, they travelled together for ſome time, 
during which Coleman's wife was delivered of a 
daughter : and as they found ſo helpleſs an infant a 
great hinderance to their, traveling, Mr, Carew 
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note he arrived at was the city of Dantzic, in the 
kingdom of Poland; here he found a great number 
of Engliſh merchants, who traded to Briſtol and 
Exeter, and had many correſpondents living in thoſe 
places, ſeveral of whom Mr. Carew being acquainted 
with, he gave a particular account of, 


Having been entertained here very hoſpitably for 


ſeveral days, he ſet out again, having fiiſt received 
ſome handſome preſents trom the Engliſh merchants. 
From Dantzic he got a paſſage on board an Engliſh 
brigantine, bound for Copenhagen, but through ſtreſs 
ef weather obliged to put into Elſon Nape, where 
he went on ſhore, and travelled by land to Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden: but in his road thither 
he loſt his way in this wild and deſart country, and 
for the ſpace of three days and nights ſaw neither 
houſe, hut, or human creature, the weather being 
very thick and foggy ; nothing could be more me- 
lancholy and dreadful than theſe three days travel; 
his proviſions were exhauſted, and every ſtep he 
took he was uncertain whether it might not lead him 
farther into the woods, as he could make no obſer- 
vations how the country lay, the fog intercepting 
the fight of every thing; ſometimes fancy would 
point to him a hut through the fog, at a little diſ- 
tance, to which he would direct his ſteps with eager 
haſte, when he came nearer, found it nothing but 
an illuſion of fight, which almoſt drove him to de- 
{pair : the fourth day he was exceeding hungry, 
when to his great joy; he efpied two ſhe goats faſt- 
ened together by ropes of ſtraw; he ran to them 
with great eagerneſs, and drank very heartily ot 
their milk; after this he began to confider that there 
muſt be ſome hut at leait hard by, as the goats could 
not have ſtrayed in that manner any great diſtance ; 
he therefore reſolved to ſtay upon the ſpot ſome time, 
and ſoon after the fog clearing up, he eſpied a ba 
ju 
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juſt before him, to which he preſently repaired, and 
there got a belly full of their homely tare, and di- 
rections to find his way to Stockholm. 

The religion of this country being chiefly Luthe- 
ran, he paſſed for the ſon of a Preſbyterian parſon, 


and his name Slowly, pretending to have been caſt 


away in a veſſel bound for Revel ; the Lutherans] at 


Stockholm were exceeding kind to him, and raiſed a 


handſome contribution for him; he likewiſe chan, 
ced to meet at Stockholm with a relation of Dr 


Bredaw, a Swiſs gentleman, refiding at Dartmouth“ 


in Devonſhire, who aſked ſeveral queſtions about? 
him; and as Mr. Carew was well acquainted with 
him, he gave very ſatis factory anſwers; upon which 


account the gentleman gave him a guinea, a great 


fur cap, a coat, and a fine dog, wich a letter to car- 
ry to his relation at Dartmouth, 

From Stockholm he went to Charles Town, and 
after a ſhort {tay there, continued his journey to 
Copenhagen, the metropolis of Denmark; here he 
met with one captain Thomas Giles, of Minehead, 
in Somerſetſhire, who knew him, and was ſurprized 
to ſee him in that part of rhe world, and not only 
liberally relieved him bimſelf, but recommended 
him to ſeveral Engliſh commanders there, and ſeve- 
ral inhabitants of the city. From Copenhagen he 
went to Elſenberg, thence to Elſinore, where he 
got a paſſage fgr England, and arrived in his native 


country, landing at Newcattle upon Tyne, where 


having vilited his wife's relations, he ſet forward for 


Devonſhire, travelling all the way in the character 


ot a ſhipwrecked ſeaman. Meeting at Exeter with 


his beloved wife, and likewiſe his friend Coleman, 
with his wife, they travelled together for ſome time, 


during which Coleman's wife was delivered of a 
daughter : and as they found ſo helpleſs an infant a 
great hinderance to their, travelling, M 


r. Carew 
contrived 
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coutrived a ſtratagem to get rid of it, and at the 


Ll 


ſame time advance the fortune of the child. | 
There was in the town where they then were, a 
gay batchelor, who lived with his mother and ſiſters, 
and was a great admirer of that order of female tra- 
-  vellers called Couſin Betties; Coleman's wife had 
been with him ſome months before in that character, 
was very well entertained, and amongſt other favours 
received a preſent of a filk handkerchief. They 
therefore dreſſed up the babe very neatly, wrapped 
it up exceeding warm, and put it in a hand baſket, 
taking care to put in the handkerchief Coleman's 
wife had received from this gay batchelor; then 
getting a large boar-cat, in the duſk of the evening 
they tied it to the knocker of the door, ſetting down 
before it the baſket with the helpleſs infant; tne cat 
not hiking the treatment, made a hideous ſqualling, 
and with his ſtruggling, rap, rap, rap, goes the 
knocker of the door : out runs the gentleman, with 
his mother, ſiſters, and ſervants, and the neigh- 
' bourhood gathered about the door to ſee what this 
noiſe ſhould mean; Mr. Carew and Coleman min- 

_  oled amongſt them, to ſee what would be the event 
of their ſtratagem: the cat, by long ſtruggling, gets 
free of the knocker, and runs away, only leaving 
part of his tail behind; the baſket alone now enga- 

ges the attention of every one, and being delivered 

to the gentleman to open, the teeble cry of an infant 

ſoon reaches their ears; the mother and fifters, 

_ alarmed at this unexpected ſalutation, ſnatched the 

© baſket from him, and, upon the child's breaſt, found 
a note in theſe words: 3 | 
Dear Sir, 9 | 1 8 

% Remember, Sir, where vou met me; you 

% have not been ſo kind as you often promiſed and 

& {wore you would; however, it juſtly belongs to 

Fou, I have made bold to fend thie fruit of our 

| | x | meeting, 
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© meeting, and this handkerchief, which you gave 
me for a token. Be kind to our infant daughter; 

and the unfortunate mother, on her part, will 

forgive you. ; | ye 


— 


6. A our's Fe. "7 
| | Covsin BETTY. 
The horrid ſqualling of the cat did not grate ſo 
diſagreeably upon the gentleman's ears, as the reads 
ing of theſe words: ſo that his hat and wig were 
flung off, and he ran about ſtamping and ſwearing 
that the child was none of his, neither did he know 
any thing of the mother : his mother and fiſters flew 
into a violent rage, aſſailing his cars on every ſide 
with reproaches z lo that he would at that time have 
thought deafneſs preferable to any one of the ſenſes. 
«© Doit thou deny the child to be thine ? cries the 
« mother? Has it not thy very eyes, noſe, and 
% mouth? and is not this thy handkerchief? Thou 
„ can'ſt not deny that, for I can ſafely ſwear it was 
«© thine.” The poor gentleman, thus beſet on all 
ſides, was obliged to quit the field; the child was 
taken into the houſe, brought up and educated ' 
there, and is at this day a very accompliſhed fine 
lady. 8 | | 
. time after thi adventure, he took paſſage at 
Folkſtone, a noted ſea-port in Kent, for Boulogne 
in France, where he arrived fate, and proceeded to 
Paris, and other noted cities of that kingdom: his 
hab it was now tolerably good, his countenance grave, 
his behaviour ſober and decent, pretending himſelf 
to be a Roman Catholic, who left England, his 
native country, out of an ardent zeal of ſpending his 
days in the boſom of the Catholic church. This 
ſtory readily gained belief: his zeal was univerſally. 
applauded, and handſome contributions made for 
bim: but at the ſame time he was ſo zealous a Ra. 
man Catholic, with a little change of habit, he uſeq 
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to addreſs thoſe Engliſh he heard of in any place, as 
a Proteſtant and ſhipwrecked ſeaman: he had the 
good fortune, in this character, to meet an Engliſh 
phyſician at Paris, to whom he told his deplorable 
tale, who was ſo much affected by it, that he not 
only relieved him very handſomely, but what was 
more, recommended him to that noble pattern of 
unexhauſled benevolence, Mrs. Horner, who was 
then on her travels, from whom he reccived ten 
: 32 and from ſome other company with her 
ve more. 
Here, reader, if thou haſt a good heart, we can- 
not entertain thee better than by drawing a true, 
though faint picture of this generous lady; tor were 
benevolence and generoſity real beings, we are per- 
ſuaded they would act juſt like her, with an unſpar- 
ing hand would they beſtow their bounties, with 
ſuch magnificence reward deſert, with ſuch god-like 
compathon cheer the afflicted, and juſt ſo make happy 
all around them: but thou canſt form no adequat 
idea, unleſs thou haſt been in the neighbourhood of 
that noble manſion *, where beneficence has fixed 
her ſeat; permit me therefore to tranſport thee thi- 
ther, to bleſs thy ſight with the delightful ſcene z 
fee already a neat and decent temple + ſtrikes the 
cye: it is ſhe has erected it to the hongur of her 
God. Thou art ſurpriſed, I ſee to behold the grave 
doctor coming out of his gilded chariot to enter the 
ſordid huts of poverty; but know, ſhe has already 


paid 
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* The ſeat of Mrs. Horner at Melbury, in Dor- 
ſetſhire. „ 8 
I + The pariſh church, rebuilt at her expence. 

1 An eminent phyſician, who is allowed a con- 
tant ſalary by her to viſit the poor ſick in her neigh- 
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paid his fees: ſee here, another] compounding the 
choiceſt drugs and medicines for a whole neighbour- 
hood; it is her bounty has ſupplied them. Caſt 
your eye the other way; and behold that company 
of aged and decrepid poor; they are going to receive 
their daily bread at her table. But let us enter this 
poor cottage ; fee here are the holy ſcriptures, and 
© other books of pious inſtruction: and hark the liſp- 
ing child is reading diſtinctly in one of them; her 
W wunificence has beſtowed theſe uſeful gifts, and in- 
filled inſtruction into that tender mind. Behold, 
with how dejected a look, and grief-ſwoln heart, 


with what a load of care yon perſon enters the man- 


hon : but ſee, he returns, how changed his aſpect : 
jy Parkles in his eye, and thankfulneſs ſwells 
his exulting heart; content fits cheerful upon his 
brow, and no longer bends under his care: what 
ronderful magic has wrought this ſudden change? 
he opening only of her beneficent hand has done it. 

What we are now going to relate, will raiſe an 
oneſt indignation in the breaſt of every true lover 
liberty; for all ſuch know that the beauteous 
ower of liberty ſickens to the very root, (like the 


nſitive plant) at the lighteſt touch of the iron hand 


power upon any of its moſt diſtant branches. 
Mr. Carew being in the city of Exeter with his 
ite, and having viſited his old friends there, takes 
walk to Topſham, about three miles diſtant, leav- 
g his wife in Exeter. Alas! little did he think 
te walk would end in a long and cruel ſeparation 
om his friends and country, little did he imagine, 
at in the land of freedom and juſtice, he ſhould be 
zed upon by the cruel graſp of lawleſs power; 
ough poor, he thought himſelf under the protecti- 
of the laws, and as ſuch liable to no puniſhment 
they inflicted it. How far he thought right in 
is, let the ſequel tell; going down to Topſham, 
L 2 5 and 
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and walking upon the quay there, enjoying the 
beauties of a fine evening, meditating no harm, and 
vnſuſpecting danger, he was accoſted by merchay 
D—y, accompanied with ſeveral captains of veſlel: 
in ſome ſuch words as theſe; Ha! Mr, Carew, you 
are come in a right time; as you came home for 
Four own pleaſure, you ſhall go over for mine. The 
then laid hands on him, who found it in vain to re 
fiſt, as he was overpowered by numbers ; he there 
fore deſired to be carried before ſome magiſtrate, by 
this was not hearkened to, for they forced him © 
board a boat without preſence or authority of av 
officer of juſtice, not ſo much as ſuffering him 
take leave of his wife, or acquaint her with h 
n:isfortune, though he begged the favour almoſt wit 
tears; the boat carried him on board the Phillerq 
Captain Simmonds, bound for America with convid 
which then lay off Powderham Caſtle waiting on 
for a fair wind, Here had my pen gall enough, 
would put a blot of eternal infamy on that citi 
of liberty, who uſurped ſo much power over a fell 
Citizen, and thoſe who ſuffered a brother of liber 
however undeſerving, to be dragged to ſlavery 
the lawleſs hand of power, without the mandate 
fovereign juſtice. 
But to return: Mr. Carew was no ſooner put 
board, than he was ſtrictly ſearched, and then ta 
between decks, where he was ironed down with 
convicts. There was, at the ſame time, a vio 
fever raging among them, and Mr, Carew, 
being chained with them night and day, was 
infected, and taken very ill; however, he had 
the liberty of ſending to his wife, nor any of 
friends, though they lay three weeks in the "1 
for a ſair wind, In the mean time his wite, 
hearing any thing from him, and uncertain 
was become of him, or whether he was alt 
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dead, abandoned herſelf to an exceſs of grief, for ö 
be had always been a kind and affectionate huſband } 
to her ; ſhe therefore ſought him up and down, at 
all the houſes of his uſual reſort, but all in vain, for 
no news could ſhe gain of her beloved huſband. 

The wind coming fair, they hoiſted ſail, and ſoon 
bid adieu to the Engliſh coaſts, — We nerd not 
* deſcribe what paſſed in Mr. Carew's breaſt at this 
time: anger and grief prevailed by turns; ſometimes 
reſentment, for being thus treated, fired his boſom, 
and he vowed revenge: at other times, the thoughts 
of his being thus unexpectedly ſeparated from his 
country and friends, and doomed to an ignominious 
"8 flavery, filled him with ſad and melancholy reflecti- 
ons; however he had the pleaſure, before it was 
long, of knowing he was not entirely deſerted ; for 
Captain Simmonds, the commander of the Philleroy, 
a humane compaſſionate man, came down to him | 
i. between decks, ſoon after they were under fail, and 
bid him be of good cheer, for he ſhould want for | 
I'Y nothing: and though he had ſtrict orders from 
Merchant D y never to let him return, yet 
Ide would be a friend to him, and provide for 
te him in the beſt manner he could. Mr. Carew | 

returned his thanks to his generous and unexpect- 

ut ed benefactor, in as handſome a manner as he was 
ul able. J oo eng 
h Soon after this, he had liberty allowed him of 
oF coming upon deck, where the Captain entered into 
„ converſition with him, and jocoſely aſked, if he 
| thought he could be at home before him? he gene- 
Wl rouſly replied he thought he ſhould, at leaſt he 
would endeavour to be lo, which the Captain took 
'Y all in good part. VVV 
2, Thus did Mr. Carew ſpend his time in as agree- 
able a manner as could poſſibly be expected under his 
7} preſent circumſtances : but alas! all our happineſs {| 
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is too fleeting, and we ſcarcely taſte the pleaſure 
before it is raviſhed from us : and thus it happened 
to our hero; for they had ſcarcely been under ail 
five weeks, before the good Captain Simmonds was 
taken ill, which increaſed every day with too many 1 
fatal ſymptoms, till at laſt death, who has no re-! 
gard to the good and virtuous, ſtruck the deadly 

blow: but the approaches of the griſly tyrant were 
not ſo dreadful to this good man, as the thoughts of. 
the diſtreſs it would accaſion to his wife and family, 
whom he continually cried out upon during his whole 
 Ullneſs. Mr, Carew bewailed the loſs of his gene- 
rous benefaftor with more than outward ſorrow. 
Every thing in the veſſel was now in confuſion, by 
the death of the captain: at length the mate, one 
Harrifon, of Newcaſtle, took charge of the veſſel, Þ 
and the Captain's effects; but had not long enjoyed 
his new honours, before he was taken dangerouſly Þ 
Ul, ſo that the veſſel was obliged to be left to the 
care of the common ſailors, and was ſeveral times in 
great danger of being loſt. At laſt, after fixteen 
weeks paſlage, in the grey of the morning, they Þ 
made Cape Charles, and then bore away tor Cape 
Henry: at Hampton they took in a pilot, the veſſel B 
having ſeveral times run upon the ſands, and was 
not got off again without great difficulty; the pilot 
brought them to Kent Iſland, where they fired a 
gun; and Harriſon, who was now recovered, weut 
aſhore at Annapolis, and made a bargain with one 
Mr. Delany of the place, for Mr. Carew, as an ex- 
pert gardener. He was then ſent on ſhore, and 
Mr. Delany aſked him, if he underitood gardening ? 
Being willing to get out of Harriſon's hands, he re- 
plied in the affirmative ; but Mr. Delany aſking, if 
he could mow ? heanſwered in the negative; then 
you are no gardener, replied Mr. Delany, and ſo re- 
tuſed to bay him. Then one Hilldrop, who bad been We 
| | tranſported if 
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MOORE CAREW, 129 
tranſported about three years before from Exeter, for 
horſe-ſtealing, and had marrieda currier's widow 1n 


| Annapolis, hada mind ro purchaſe him, but they 


could not agree about the price; whereupon he 
was put on board again, and they ſailed for Miles 


River. 


Here they fired a gun, and the Captain went on 
ſnore; in the mean time the men priſoners were or- 


dered to be cloſe ſhaved, and the women to have 
clean caps on: This was ſcarcely done, before an 
| overſeer belonging to one Mr. Bennet, in Way 
| River, and ſeveral planters, came off to buy: the 
| priſoners were all ordered upon deck, and Mr, Carew 
among them : ſome of the planters knew him again, 
and cried out, Is not this the man Captain Froade 
brought over, and put a pot-hook upon?“ Yes, 
replies Harriſon, the very ſame; at which they 


were much ſurpriſed, making account he had been 


either killed by the wild beaſts, or drowned in ſome 
river. Ay, ay, replied Harriſon, with a great 


oath, I'll take care he ſhall not be at home before 
me. By this time ſeveral of the priſoners were ſold, 
the bowl went merrily round, and many of the plan- 
ters gave Mr. Carew a glaſs, but none of them 
choſe to buy him, 
During this, Mr. Carew obſerving a great many 
canoes and boats lying along fide the veſſel, thought 


it not impoſſible to make himſelt maſter of one of 


them, and by that means reach the ſhore, where he 
thought he might conceal himſelf, till he found an 
opportunity of getting off: though this was a very 


hazardous attempt, and, if he was unſucceſsful, 


would expoſe him to a great deal of hard uſage, and 
probably put it out of his power of ever regaining 
his liberty, yet he was reſolved to venture. He 
recollected the common maxim, that fortune favours 
the bold; and therefore took an opportunity, juſt 

23 
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Hide into one of the canoes, with which he paddled 


the noiſe he made gave the alarm, that one of the 


| ſwore he would rather have loſt half the priſoners 


captain and planters left their bowl; the river was 


confuſion. Mr. Carew was within hearing of this, 


climbed up into a great tree, where he had not been 


ted and ſtormed, the ſailors damned their blood, and 


telling the captain not to fear, for they would have 
ſearch fruitleſs, the captain, ſailors, and planters 


upon his preſent ſituation, which indeed was me- 


2 —ů̃ — — 


ſet on every ſide, quite incapable of judging what 


tree; here he fat all the ſucceeding day, witnout 
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as it grew dark, of flipping nimbly down the ſhip's 


with as much ſilence and expedition as poſſible, to- 
wards the (hore; but he had not gone far, before 


priſoners had eſcaped: Harriſon immediately cal- 
led out to enquire which of them, and where Ca- 
rew was; and being told that he was gone off, 


than him. | 
All hands were then called upon to purſue ; the 


foon covered with canoes, and every thing was in 


but, by plying his canoe well, had the good fortune 
to get to ſhore before any of them; he immediately 
took himſelf to the woods as ſoon as he landed, and 


many minutes, before he heard the captain, Jailors, 
and planters all in purſuit of him; the Captain fret- 


the planters endeavoured to pacify every thing, by 


him in the morning, as it was impoſſible for him to 
get off. He heard all this, though not unmoved, 
yet without taking notice of it; at laſt, finding their 


returned, the planters ſtill aſſuring the captain, they 
would have him in the morning. 


As ſoon as they were gone, he began to reflect 
lancholy enough, for he had no proviſions, was be- 
to undertake, or which courſe to ſteer: however, 


he at laſt reſolved to ſteer further into the woods, 
which he accordingly did, and got up into 2 ther 
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| MOORE CAREW, 131 
a morſel of food: but was diverted with a great 


number of ſquirrels he ſaw ſkipping from tree to 


tree ; and had he had a gun, he could have ſhot 
hundreds of pigeons, there was ſo great a plenty 


of them, 'lhe next day, towards night, hunger 


became ton powerful, and he was almoſt ſpent tor 
want of food ; in this neceſſity he knew not what 
todo; at laſt, happening to eſpy a planter's houſe 
at a diſtance, 'he was reſolved to venture down in 
the night, thinking, he might chance to find food 
of ſome fort or another, in or about the houſe; a- 
greeavle to this reſolution, he came down the tree 
in the middle of the night, and going into the plan- 


ter's yard, to his great joy found there a parcel of 


milk cows penned in, which he ſoon milked in the 


crown of his hat, making a molt delicious feaſt, and 
then retired to the woods a 


gain, climbing up into a 
tree, where he paſſed the day much more eaſy than 
he had the Preceding one. i 

Having found out this method of ſubſitting, he 
eee forwards 1 in the ſame manner, — | 


imſelf in a tree in the day time, and travelling al 


the night, milking the cows as often as he had an 


opportunity; and ſteering his courſe as near as he | 
could gueſs towards Duck's Creek. | 

On the fifth night he heard the voices of ſeveral ! 
people near him, in the woods, upon which he 


| ſtepped on one fide, and concealed himſelf behind | 


a tree, till they ſhould paſs by ; when they came 
near enough to diſtinguiſh their words, he heard 
them fay, We will make the beſt of our way to | 


Duck's Creek, and there we ſhall certainly have | 
him. He judged that theſe were ſome in purſuit 
of him, therefore thought himſelf very happy in 


having ſo narrowly eſcaped them. | 
Upon the eighth day, he beipg upon a tree, diſ- 
eovered a lone houſe, near the ſkirts of the woods, 
and 
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and ſaw all the family (as he ſuppoſed) going out to 


hoe tobacco, and the dog following them; this was 
a joy ful ſight to him, for he had not, the two pre- 
ceding nights, met with any cows, and conſequently 
had been without food. As ſoon, therefore, as he 
ſaw the family were out of ſight, he came down from 
the tree, and ventured into the houſe, where he 
found not only to ſatisfy his hunger, but what 
might be deemed luxury in his preſent condition, 
for there was a jolly cake, powell, a ſort of Indian 
corn bread, and good omani, which is kidney beans 
ground with Indian corn fifted, then put into a pot 
to boil, and eat with molaſſes. Seeing ſo many 


dainties, he did not heſitate long, but hunger preſ. 


ling, fat down and eat the omani with as much com- 
poſure as if he had been invited thereto by the own- 
er of it; and knowing that hunger and neceſſity are 
bound by no laws ef honour, he took the liberty of 


borrowing the jolly cake, powell, and a leg of fine 


ork, then haſtens back to the tree with his booty. 
hat the people thought when they returned at 
night with good appetite, and found their dainty 


omani, their jolly cake, and their pork, all vaniſh. 
ed we know not, but ſuppoſe they were not a little 
| ſurpriſed. 


Being thus ſtocked with proviſions, he made the 


| beſt of his way to Ogle-Town that night, and ſo to 
Old Town. In the dawn of the morning of the ele- 


venth day, he came in ſight of Duck's Creek; but 


being afraid he might fall into the hands of his pur- 
ſuers, he ſtrikes a great way into the woods towards 


 Tuck-Hyge, where ſtaying all the day in a tree, he 


came again in the middle of the night to Duck's 
Creek: as ſoon as he came here, he runs to the wa- 

ter fide ta ſee for a canoe, but found them all chains 
ed; he immediately ſet himſelf about breaking the 


chain, but found it too ſtrong, and all his endeavours 


to 
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to break it in vain. Never was man more thunder- 
truck than he was now, juſt at the time when he 
expected to be ont of danger, to meet with ſo un- 
foreſeen and unſurmountable an obſtacle : he knew 
there was no way of eſcaping, but by paſſing the 
river Delaware, but could not think of any method of 
effecting it. Several hovrs did he paſs in this agita- 
tion of mind; ſemetimes he had a mind to try his 
ſirength in ſwimming, but the river being ſo wide he 
thought he ſhould not reach the oppoſite ſhore ; at 
aft reflecting what one of his anceſtors had done in 
ſwimming a horſe over Teigmouth- bar, and ſeein 
ome horſes grazing thereabout, he reſolved to at- 
empt paſſing the Delaware in that manner ; for let 
he worſt happen, he thought death preferable to 
avery : being thus reſolved, he ſoon catches one 
ff the horſes, and making a ſort of bridle with his 
andkerchief, brings the horſe to the water ſide; he 
alked for ſome t me on the banks, looking for 2 
roper place to enter the horſe ; at laſt eſpying a 
trle ſtream, which run into the great river Dela- 
jare, he ſtripped himſelf, and tying his frock and 
rowſers about his ſhoulders, mounted the horſe, and 
Putting Nm forward a little, the horſe loſt his foot- 
Ig, and the water came up ta Mr. Carews middle, 
2d in this manner he launched into the great river 
Delaware. 
1he borſe ſaorted and neighed to his companions, 
ut made to the oppoſite ſhore with all the ſtrength 
e could, Mr. Carew did not imagine the horſe 
ould be able to reach it, but purpoſed to ſave him- | 
lf by ſwimming when the horſe failed, for the ri- 
er was three miles over: however the horſe reach. 
i che ſhore, but finding no place to land, it being 
ſandy mud, was obliged to ſwim him along the 
ore, till he came to a little creek, which the horſe 
\unming into, ſoon got ſure footing, to the great 
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joy of Mr. Carew, Who diſmounting, kiſſed the 
horſe, telling him, he muſt now turn Quaker as 


well as himſelf, and fo let him go into the woods. 


His clothes were not very wet; however, he 
ſtaid on the banks ſome time to dry them with the 
morning ſun, then went up into the country ; the 
firſt houſe he came to was a miller's, whoſe wife 
came out, and aſked him from whence he came? he 
told her, he had been priſoner ſome time in the Ha- 
vannah, from whence he had been releaſed by an 
exchange of priſoners, and was now going home. 

The good woman pitied him much, and told him 
he looked very melancholy ; but the huſband coming 


in, ſaid, he believed he was an Iriſhman ; this he 


cenied, averring he was of the Weſt of England; 
ſo they gave him a piece of that country money, 
and a mug of rum, which he drinking greedily, be- 
ing very thirſty, threw him into a violent fever, 
that he was obliged to ſtop at a neighbouring houſe, 
where he lay lick for three or four days. From 
hence he goes to Ne caſtle, where he raiſed con- 
tributions from ſeveral gentlemen, as he had done 
before, but not under the ſame name. From hence 
to Caſtile, Brandywine Ferry, Cheſter, and Der: 
by, where he got relief from the ſame miller where 
Mr. Whitefield was, when he was there before, 


and lodged at the ſame houſe, but took care to dil- 


guiſe himſelf, ſo as not to be known + he got a pat 
trom the juſtice, as a ſick man, bound to Boſton, 
From hence he proceeds to Brunſwick, where he got 
relief from Mr. Matthews the miller, who treated 
him ſo hoſpitably the firſt time he was there, bu 
did not know him again now. 


From hence he proceeded to New London, where 
he chanced to ſee the captain who had taken hi 
home before, but he avoided him. From Nev 
London he proceeds to Groten, where he got 


ty ont 
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twenty ſhilling bill from one Mr. Goyf, and ſeve- 

ral half crown bills from other people. He then 

e (enquired of his landlord his way to Rhode-Ifland, 
who accompanied him about two miles of the way, 
e when they chanced to fall into the company of ſome 
e drovers, who were driving a number of bullocks 
e for the uſe of ſome privateers which lay at Rhode- 
\. Iflond; he therefore joined them, and after about 
nine or ten miles travelling, they came to a ferry, 
where they ſtopped at a public houſe for ſome time, 

_ till the bullocks were taken over; but neither the 
ne tarern-man nor drovers would ſuffer him to pay 
ſavy thing, they pitying his unfortunate condi- 
tion; paffing over this ferry, they came to Rhode- 

'E Ifland. | „ 
ll Lis defervedly called the Paradiſe of New Eng- 
120 land, for the great fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, : and the 

temperature of the climate, which though it be not 
above fifty five miles from Roſton, is a coat warmer 
In. Jin winter, and being ſurrounded by the ocean, is 
not ſo much affected in ſummer with the hot land 
breezes as the towns on the continent are, They 
er VE in great amity with their neig!.bours, and though 
every man does what he thinks right in his own eyes, 
Ir is rare that any notorious crimes are committed by 
de tbem, which may be attributed, in ſome meaſure, 
paß to their great veneration for the Holy Scriptures, 
on which they all read, from the leaſt to the greateſt, 
oll though they have neither miniſters nor magiſtrates 
> || to 1-commend it to them. | 
dul Here Mr. Carew found many of his old acquaint- 
ance, particularly one Mr, Perkins, a ſtay- maker, 
ner and Mr. Gidley and his mother, who kept ſeveral 
nial negroes for diſtilling of rum, and Mr. SouthcUrt 
Je angworthy, a pewterer, all natives of Exeter, 
„ and one Mr, Martin, of Honiton in Devon; they 
„ VEre alt very glad to ſee ie, he telling them, * 
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he was taken by the Spaniards, and eſcaped fron 
priſon. They treated him with great kindneſ;, 
and gave him letters to carry to their friends j 
England. . | 
From hence he goes through Piſcataway and Mar 
blehead to Boſton, the capital of New England, and 
the biggeſt city in America, except tivo or three on 
the Spaniſh continent, 85 


HAF. X. 
Ob/zrocs the Grandeur of the City — Leaves Brill 


goes to Taunton and Exeter — Viſits his Friends — 
paſſes through ſeveral characters and Armies at Sher- 
borne——meets the Revels==Shanms ſich, | 


ANAOMING into the city, Mr. Carew was ſurpris 
A ſedat the gravdeur of it; and ſeeing a green hill 7 
at the end of the great ſtreet, much like Glaſtonbury 
Tower, he goes up to it, and had a molt beautiful 
proſpect of the city from the top of it, where was 
placed the maſt of a ſhip with pulleys to draw up a 
lighted barrel of tar to alarm the country in caſe off! 
an invaſion, Going down the hill again, he. meth 
two drums, a ſerjeant, and ſeveral foldiers and ma- 
rines, who were, by beat of drum, proclaiming, that 
the taverns and ſhopkeepers might ſafely credit the 
ſoldiers and marines to a certain value, Some of 
the ſoldiers prefently knew him, and accoſting him 
perſuaded him to go along with them to one mother 
Paſimore's, a houſe of rendezvous, where they were 
very merry together; while they were dtinking, in 
came captain Sharp, who commanded them, and 
8 | HRC | Was 
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was an old friend of our hero's; What, Mr. Carew, 
cries the captain in a ſurpriſe, who! could think of 
ſceing you here? When did you ſee my brother? 
I ſaw him replied he, about fix months ago, but his 
lady is dead. Is ſhe ſo? ſaid the captain, I have 
ieard nothing of it, The captain having aſked him 


ſeveral other queſtions, treated him very handſome- 


ly, and kept him ſome time at his own charge: but 
his heart glowed to ſee his native country, he once 
more reſolved to ſhip himſelf for Old England ; he 
nccordingly agreed to take the run with Cap. Bull, 
pf the Mary, for 151. 15 gal. of rum, 10 pounds 
pt fugar and tobacco, and 10 pipes: they were two 
months on their vayage before they made Lundy, 
nothing material happening in their paſſage worthy of 
deing recorded in this true hiſtory, The captain 


ombe, and there took one in, who brought the 
hip ſafe into King-road, and the next tide up to the 
ey at Briſtsl ; and having moored the veſſel, the 
rew ſpent the night on ſhore with their jolly land- 
adies. | CO TED 

The next morning early they all got on board, and 
oon after came the captain, with ſome Briſtol mer- 
hants: the captain gave Mr. Carew a bill on his 
brother who lived at Topſham ; which having re- 
eived, he ſoon turned his back on Briſtol. | 


Mr. Carew having left Briſtol, made the beſt of 


is way to Bridgewater, and from thence to Taun- 
on, and ſo to Exeter, ſupporting his travelling ex- 


ences by his ingenuity as a mendicant. As ſoon as 


ie arrived at Exeter, he made the beſt of his way to 
he houſe of an old acquaintance, where he expected 
o hear ſome news of his beloved wife; but going 


brough Ealtgate, he was met by two gentlemen ; 


cho immediately cried out, here's our old friend 
arew. They then laid hold of him, and took him 
. M 2 back 


rould not ſtop at Lundy for a pilot, but made for 
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back to the Oxford Inn, where they enquired, .. 
| where he had been this long time? He acquainted M'* 
them in what manner he had been ſeized upon Top. 
ſham key, and carried to Maryland; he likewiſe in- 


formed them of captain Simmond's death, (which 1 
they were ſorry to hear of) and that the veſſel had | 
been taken into port by Harriſon, the mate, who | 
was afterwards drowned, in company with ſome plan. * 

ters, in Talbot river. . 


Pame having ſoon ſounded the arrival of our hero 
thro! every ſtreet in Exeter, ſeveral gentlemen flock- n. 
ed to the Oxford Inn to viſit him, and amongſt the 

Teſt, Merchant Davey. What, have you found], * 
your way home again? ſays the merchant. Yes, 
yes, replies he, as you ſent me over for your plea- 
ſure, I am come back for my own ; which made the 
gentlemen laugh heartily. The merchant then aſked 
him ſeveral queſtions about captain Simmonds, and 
Harriſon, where he left the veſſel, and if he had 
been ſold, No, no, replies he, I took care to be 
out of the way before they had ſtruck a bargain for 
me; and as to the veſſel, I left her in Miles's river, 

The gentlemen could not help being ſurpriſed at his 
ingenuity and expedition in thus getting home twice, 
before the veſſel which carried him out: and mer. 
chant Davey propoſed making a collection for him, 

and begun it himſelf with half a crown: having re- 
ceived a handſome contribution, he returned the 
gentlemen thanks, and took his leave, being impati- 
ent to hear ſome news about his wife; he therefore 
goes directly to his uſual quarters, Kitty Finnimore's 
in Caſtle-lane, where he occaſioned no little terror 
to his landlady, ſhe believing it to be his ghoſt, 2M . 

| the heard he was certainly dead; however, our heran 
ſoon convinced her he was real fleſh and blood: he 
then enquired, when ſhe heard from his wife ? {who 
informed him, to his great joy, that both his wife and 
daughter 
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gone towards Newtown Buſhel; but they had given 
over all thoughts of ſeeing him any more, as they 
thought him dead. ; | i: 


calling at Lord Clifford's in his way ; he was told by 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, the Luuſe-keeper, and Mr. Kilſha, 
he ſteward, (who were quite ſurpriſed to ſee him) 
hat his wife had been there juſt before, in mourn- 
ing, believing him to be dead; and that he would 
ind her at Newtown Buſhel. Though it was then 
night, our hero, impatient of ſeeing his wife and 
daughter, ſet forward for Newtown Buſhel, where 


he arrived late in the night: going directly to his 


uſual quarters, he found them all in bed, and calling 

out to the woman of the houſe, his wite hearing his 
Jvoice, immediately leaped out of bed, crying, it was 
her poor Bampfylde: a light was then ſtruck with as 
much expedition as poffible, and his wife, daugh« 
ter, and landlady, all came down to open the door 
to him. | 5 

Here, how ſhall I find words to expreſs the tranſ- 

ports of our hero, the tender embraces of his witay 
che endearing words of his daughter, and hearty con- 

cratulations of the landlady ? unable to the taſk, moſt 


who painted Agamemnon with a covering over his 
face, at the ſacrifice of his daughter: and draw a veil 
over this ſcene of tenderneſs: let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
their joy was too full to be contained, and not find - 
ing any other paſſage, guſhed out in tears. 
The next morning, accompanied by his wife, and 
daughter, he went and paid his reſpects to Sir Tho- 
mas Carew, at Hackum, where they were received 
with great kindneſs; and Sir Thomas told him, if he 


care to provide for him and his family; he returned, 
* 5 M3 8 Sir 


Haughter were there a few days before, and were 


He ſets forward immediately for Newtown Buſhel, 


gentle reader, I muſt imitate that celebrated painter 


would forſake the Mendicant Order, he would rake 
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Sir Thomas a great many thanks, but declared, th; 
as he had entered himſelf into the Mendicant Order 

he was reſolved to continue therein as long as he lin 
ed; bur hoped if any accident happened to him, b 

wollld extend his goodneſs to his dear wife and daugh 
er 


It was about this time, that one of the greate{ 
ꝓerſonages in the kingdom being at Bath, Mr. Ca 
rew was drawn thither with the reſt ef the world t 
ſee her, but to more advantage indeed to himfe! 
than moſt others reaped from it; for making him 
felf as much an Hanoverian as he could in dref- 
&c, he preſented a petition to her as an unfortunat 
perſon of that country; (and as every one is inclir 
ed to be kind to. their own country folks) he ha 
from her a very princely benetaction. 

Some time atter this, Squire Morice, who ſic 
ceeded to the fine ſeat and ellate of Sir William Mo 
rice, near Launceſton in Cornwall, coming to reſic 

there, and hearing much talk of Mr, Carew, was ve 

1 de firous of ſecing him; and he happening to com 

ſoon after into that neighbourhood, ſome of the ſe: 

vants who knew their maſter's inclinations, cha: 
cing to ſee him, ſoon conducted him to the houie 
Aud mewed him immediately into the parlour, wher: 
Mr. Morice was with a good deal of company ; Ny, 
Carew was made very welceme, and the company 
| had a great deal of converſation with him, during 
which Mr, Morice vey nicely examined every fes. 
ture in his countenance, and at lat declared, that he 
Would lay any wager, that he ſhould know him again, 
eome in what ſhape he would, ſo as not to be impo- 
ſed upon®by him; one ot the company took Mr, 
Morice up, and a wager was laid, that Mr, Carey 
ſhould do it within ſuch a limited time ; this being 
agreed upon, Mr. Carew took his leave. He be- 


gun to meditate in what ſhape he ſhould be able to 
wy - deceive 


vouxed, in two or three different ſhapes, and with 
as many different tales to obtain charity from Mr. 


Morice, but he remembering his wager, would hear- 
ken to none; at laſt underſtanding that Mr, Morice 


was to go out a hunting one morning with ſeveral of 
the company who were preſent when the wager was 
laid, he dreſſed himſelf like a neat old woman, and 
placing himſelf in the road Mr. Morice was riding 
along, all of a ſudden he fell down, and counterfeited 
all the diftortions of the moſt violent fits in ſuch a 
terrible manner, that Mr. Morice was greatly affect- 
ed with the poor creature's condition, ordering his 
ſervants to get down and aſſiſt her, ſtaying hünſelf, 
till ſhe was brought a little to herſelf, then gave her 


4 piece of money, and ordered one of his ſervants to 
* 


ſhew her to his houſe, that ſhe might have ſome re- 
freſhinent there: but Mr. Carew having obtained 
what he deſired, flung off the old woman, and dit- 
covers himſelf to Mr, Morice, and the reſt of the 
company, wiſhing them all a good morrow : upon: 
which Mr, Morice owned he had fairly loſt the 
Wager. 

Mr. Carew, ſome time after this, ſteered his 
courſe for Oxford, where he vifited Mr. Treby, Mr. 
Standford, Mr. Cooke, and ſeveral other collegians 
his particular friends, of whom he got a trencher 
cap; and having ftayed in Oxtord ſo long as was 


a grecable to his inclinations, he then ſet out for A 


bington, and from thence 10 Marlborough, having 
put on a pair of white ſtockings, a grey waiſtegat, 
and the trencher cap, thus equipped, he pretends 


to be diſordered in his mind; and as his knowledge 


of the Latin tongue enabled him to intermix a few 
Latin phraſes in his diſcourſe, which he made very 


incoherent, he was in no fear of being diſcovered 


; Under. 
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deceive the circumſpedtion of Mr. Morice; and 
within a few days came to the houſe, and endea- 
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142 THE LIFE OF. | 
Under this character he therefore goes to tle miniſter 
oi Marlborough, who ſeeing his dreſs, and finding 
he could talk Latin, made no doubt but he was ſome 


Oxford ſcholar, whoſe brain was turned, either by 


too much ſtudy, or ſome mi:fortune ; he therefore 


talked to him a great deal, endeavouring to find out 


the cauſe, telling him, that though he was unfor- 
tunate now, things might go better with him here- 
after : but he could get nothing but incoherent an- 
ſwers from him: however, he gave him half a 
crown ; from hence he goes to Market Lavington, 
where he likewiſe deceived the miniſter ; and going 
forwards to Warminſter, he met with Dr. Squire, 


and his brother the Archdeacon of Bath, who both 


took him for an Oxford ſcholar, whoſe brain was 


turned, and relieved him as ſuch. 


The next morning he goes in the ſame dreſs to 


Mr. Groves, at Wincaunton, and from thence to the 


Rev. Mr. Birt's at Sutton, at both which places he 
was much pitied, and handſomely relieved : he then 
ſteers for Somerton, and goes to the Rev. Mr. Dick- 
enſon there; but this maſk would not avail him 
here, for the parſon diſcovered him through it; but 
he deſired him to keep it ſecret. till he was gone out of 
town, which he accordingly did; he therefore went 
boldly to the Rev. Mr, Keat, and pretended to ve a 
ſcholar of Baliol College, which Mr, Keat believing, 
and pitying his condition, gave him a crown, | 
Next day he goes to Bridgewater in the ſame ha- 
bir, and from thence to Sir Charles Tynte's at Haf- 
well: going into the court, he was met by the Rev. 
Mr. Standford, who immediately knew him, and 
accoſted him with, How do you do, friend Carew? 
Soon after which came Sir Charles, who accolted 
him in the ſame manner. Mr. Standford and he 
made themſelves very merry at the character he had 
aſſumed: Well, fays Sir Charles, we will "ow 82 
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MOORE CAREW., e 
drink, but unleſs you can deceive my Beſs (ſo he 
was pleaſed to call his lady) you ſhall have nothing 
of me; but whatever ſhe gives, I'll double it: he 
was then ordered into the hall, and exchanged his 
cap for a hat with one of the ſervants; after wait- 
ing ſome time Lady Tynte came down : it will be 
proper to obſerve, that this Lady, though of a very 
charitable diſpoſition to her poor neighbours, having 
been often deceived by Mendicants, and finding few 
of them deſerving of her charity, had reſolved to re- 
lieve no unknown object of charity, however pauſible 
their tale; but our hero, depending upon his art, 
was not afraid to except of Sir Charles's challenge; 
from the ſervant's hall he watched a proper oppot- 
| tunity of accoſting the lady, and the patied and re- 
| paſſed ſeveral times before he could ſpeak to her; at 
| laſt, ſeeing her ſtanding in the hall, talking with Sir 
Charles, he came behind her, and accoſted her with 
© God bleſs you, moſt gracious lady; the lady turn- 
ing about, aſked him pretty haſtily, from whence 
he came? Iam a poor unfortunate man, replied he, 
who was taken by two French privateers, coming 
from Boſton, and carried to Bolougne; where we 
were teized day and night to enter into the French 
ſervice, but refuſed to do it. And how got you 
from thence? aſked the lady. We took an opportu- 
nity of breaking out of the priſon, and ſeized upon 
a fiſhing boat in the harbour, with which we gat ſafe 
to Limington, being in all 25 of us, where we fold 
our boat. What do you beg for then? if you ſold 
your boat, you muſt have money. Several of us 
| were ſick, replied he, which was very expenſive. 
But what countryman are you? I am an Old Eng- 
land man, pleaſe you my ladÞ, but I married, my 
wife in Wales, From what part, ſays my lady, who 
was a native of Wales herſelf, I married, replied 
he, one Betty Larkey, who lived with Sir John 
| 1 | Morgan 
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Morgan, and afterwards with parſon Griffy, at 


Swanſey. Ay, did you marry Betty Larkey ? How 


many children have you by her? Only one daugh. 
ter, replied he. In the mean time Sir Charles and 
the parſon were ready to burſt with containing their 
laughter, to ſee how he managed my lady to bring 
her to; for his aſſertion of having married Betty 
Larkey, who was a countrywoman of my lady's and 
formerly known to her, was a loadſtone which pre- 
ſently drew my lady's hand to her purſe, and*then 
turning to Sir Charles, aſked if he had any ſmall 
money about him? I have none, repliea Sir Charles, 
pretty bluntly, being ſcarce able to contain himſelf 
from burſting out into laughter; ſo ſhe went up 
ſtairs, and coming down, gave him two half crowns, 
and aſked him to ear and drink, going out herſelf to 
call the butler ; in the mean time Sir Charles ſtep- 
ped nimbly into the ſervants hall and fetched the 
Oxford cap, which he put on Mr, Carew's head: 
my lady and the butler came in immediately after, 
and ſhe ſecing the cap upon his head, cries out, God 
bleſs me, what, did you bring that from France ? 
It is juſt like one of our Oxford ſcholar's caps. Ay, 
ſo it is indeed, my lady, replied Sir Charles; why 
don't you know who it is? It is Mr. Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew. Ay, ay, this is your doing Sir 
Charles, ſaid the lady, and went away ſomething 
diſguſted at the trick which had been put upon her, 
Sir Charles was as good as his word, in doubling the 
money my lady gave, and Parfon Standford gave him 

half a crown. WY | 5 
Some time after this, he called upon the Miſs 
Hawkers, of Thorn, near Yeovil, who treated him 
very hoſpitably, and enquired what news he heard, 
it being in the late Rebellion. Whilſt he was talking 
with them, he obſerved a new houſe almoſt oppoſite, 
«and enquiring who lived there, they told him one 
Parion 
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Parſon Marks, a Dillcating Teacher; upon which, 
taking leave of the ladies, he ſteps over the way, and 
knocks boldly at the door, which wis ſoon opened by 
parſon Marks himſelf: Sir, ſays Mr. Carew, pull» 
ing off his hat, and accoſting him with a demure 
countenance, I am come two miles out of my road 
on purpoſe to wait upon you; I believe Sir, you are 
acquainted with my brother, Mr. John Pike of Ti- 
verton, Teacher of a Difſenting congregation in that 
place: and you have undoubtedly heard ſomething 
of his brother, Roger Pike, which unfortunate man 
I am, having been taken priſoner coming from Boſ- 
ton in New England, by two French privateers, and 
carried into Boulogne, where we were cruelly treat- 
ed. Alack, alack, ſays the Parſon, pray walk in, 
good Mr. Roger: I am indeed very well anquainted 
with that worthy ſervant of God, your brother, Mr. 
John Pike, and a gracious man he is: I have like- 
wife heard him mention his brother Roger: He then 
ordered ſome victuals and drink to be brought out for 
good Mr. Roger Pike, while he was eating he en- 
quired, how he got from Boulogne ? He replied, 
that twenty five of them had broke priſon, and ſeized 
upon a veſſel in the harbour, by which he had got 
lite to the Engliſh coaſt. Well, Mr. Roger, ſays 
the Parſon, what news did you hear in France? It 
is reported there, replies he, that the rebels are very 
powerful in Scotland, and that great numbers are 
gone over to them ſafe from France. Stop a little 
Mr. Roger, cries the parſon; and running up ſtairs, 
oon after comes down with a letter in his hand, 
which he read to Mr. Pike, wherein it was ſaid, the 
'cbvels were wonderfully powerful; then ſhaking his 
head very forrowtully, cried, Indeed, Mr. Pike, 1 
cannot be at eaſe, for they ſay they will make us ex- 
amples, on account of the zoth of January. Never 
ear them, Sir, ſaid Mr. Carew, we ſhall be a match 
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; 146 THE LIFE OF. 
| for them in Devonſhire and Cornwall. T am afraid 
not, cries the Parſon, ſhaking his head again, I 
have had no reſt for thinking of them theſe ſeveral 
nights paſt. After ſome further diſcourſe, he fetch. 
ed Mr, Pike a good Holland ſhirt, and clapped half 
a guinea into his hand, entreating him to take a bed 
with him that night, for that he ſhould be heartily 
welcome: but he deſired to be excuſed, and took 
his leave with many thanks, returning to Miſs Haw. 
kers again. Well, Mr, Carew, cries the ladies, you 
have had a long conference with the Parſon. Ay, 
ay replied he, and to good purpoſe too, for this 
ſhirt and half a guinea are the fruits of it; and then] 
told them in what manner he had deceived the Pat- 
ton“ which made them laugh very heartily : they 
then gave him a crown, and promiſed to keep Mr. 
Pike's ſecrets for a day or two. 1 
A few days after the Parſon going over to ſee the 
ladies, they aſked him if a poor ſeaman had been at 
his houſe ? Yes, replied the Parſon, it was one Ro- 
ger Pike, whoſe brother had a congregation in Ti- 
verton, and whom I am very well acquainted with. 
And did you give him any thing? Yes, I gave him 
a ſhirt, and half a guinea : and we gave him a crown 
laid the ladies, not as being Roger Pike, but as Mr, 
Bamptylde Moore Carew. At which the Parſon} 
Was in a very great hurry, and would fcarce be con- 
vinced but that it was old Roger Pike. Thus had 
Mr, Carew the happy art of ſuiting his eloquence to 
every temper and every circumſtance : for his being 
brother to the good Mr. Pike of Tiverton, was as 
ipowerful a loadſtone to attract Parſon Marks, as his 
marrying Betty Larkey had been to lady Tynte. 
From hence he goes to Parſon White's at Coker, 
where he found Juſtice Proctor: here he paſſed for 
an unforunate ſailor, who had been cait away com- 
ing from the Baltic, and was now travelling to his 
| native 
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| MOOEE CAREW. 1 
native place, Tintagel in Cornwall. Parſon White 
alked who was miniffer there ? He rephed, one At- 
kins was curate, and that there was no other there 
at that time. The Juſtice aſked him but few queſti- 
ons, but told him he ought to have had a paſs, and 
iſked where he landed? and he replying at Dover: 
Had you a paſs then from the Mayor there? We 
ad one, ſaid he, very readily, but ſome of our com- 
any being tick, and myſelf healthy, I let them 
ave the paſs, and came forwards by myſelf, they 
not being able to travel ſo faſt, Why then, ſays 
be Juſtice, you are liable to be taken up asa vagrant 


or begging without a piſs; however, we will 
elieve you, and if you call upon gentlemen only, 


hey will fcarcely moleſt you. He returned them 4 
great many thanks for this civility, and then went 
o a tanner's. hard by, where he changed his tory, 
nd paſſed tor a bankrupt tanner : here he was Ike» 
iſe relieved, as he touched upon the right ſtring 
tor had he pafled here for an untortunate ſailor, 
probably his eloquence would have had no effect. 
From hence he goes to the Parſon of Eaſt Chin- 
zock, whom he told, that he belonged to a man of 


war, in which his brother was Lieutenant. It be- 


ing then about Cinnet time, the Parſon aſked him if 


he could eat fea proviſions, ſuch as pork and peaſe, 


which he accepting, they ſit down together, and had 
2 great deal of diſcourſe about the Licutenant, Next 
he goes to Madam Phillips's of Montacute, where 


happened to be Perſon Bower of Mattock, who aſked 


him, it he knew one Bamptylde Moore Carew ; 
Sir, replies he, I am one of Tincagel in Cornwall, 


and know the Carews there very well and have 
heard of the wanderer you f. eak of, who I'm told is 


great dogsſtealer, but know not what is become of 
him: for ſome ſay he is hanged, and others that he 


is crowned, God torbid he ſhould be hanged, cries 
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thunderfiruck, when he was told they were in hol 
at Webb's the bailiff: he enquired for what reaſon; 


as ſhe hid neither ſtolen, nor begged in the town; 
this occaſioned high words and ended in blows : long 


and the next morning taken with the reſt of the 


- Tequently was an uſeful member to his country. ; the 
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148 TAE LIFE or 
the Parſon, upon account of his ſami! y: and after... 
Tome other queſtions, he was relieved with fix pence Fs 
Leaving Montacute, he goes forward to Yeovil, ba. 
ving appointed to meet his wife and daughter at thi 


ſign ot the Boot, in Sherborne ; and from Yeovilt 
*Squire Helliar's at Leweſton, who treated him er! 
handſomely,” and would have had him ſtay there a! 
night, bur he excuſed himſelf, being impatient to ſe 


his wife and daughter. _ a 


As ſoon as he came to Sherborne, he goes to hi 
uſual quarters, the fign of the Boor, where he en 
quired tor his wife and daughter; but how was he 


and wis informed, that tour officers had been walk 
ing all through the town to take up all ſtrangers, 
ſuch as chimney ſweepers, tinkers, pedlars, and th 
like. What could our hero do? herevolved it overf; 
and over in his mind, and at length determined t 
ge to Webb's, reſolving either to free his wife an 
Jaughter, or elſe to ſhare their fate: when he cam 
there, b aſked to ſee the priſoners, ad demanded | 
upon what account they had apprehended his wite 


did our hero maintain an equal fight with great va: 
lour ; a: length, being overpowered with numbers 
he fell, but not till his atlailants had felt the fore 
of his arms. He was kept in ſafe cuſtody that night, 


ſonets before Thomas Medlycott, Eſq , at Milter 
Port: here they were all examined, and all main 
tained their protefſions to be extremely uſeful ; thi 
chimney ſweeper alledged he preſerved houſes fron 
taking fire, whereby he ſaved whole towns, and con 


taker of arangued In the uſefulneſs af kettles, braſ 
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pans, frying babs, the and of conſequence what uſe 
he was of to the public; and our hero declared he 
was the famous Mr. Bampfylde Moore Carew and 
had ferved his king and country both by {ea and 
land. 7 | 


The Tullice thought proper to ſend th-fe uſeful 


men to their reſpective pariſhes, at the public charge; 
accordingly Mr, Carew, his wife and daughter, were 


JJ dered to be conducted to Pickley in Devonſhire. 
The Sherborne people waited on them to Yeovil, 


where they were delivered to the care of the chief 
magiſtrate. "The next day horſes being provided, 
they, ſet, aut tor Thomas Proctor's Eſq ; at Coker: 
but he refuſing to ſigu the paſs, they proceeded to 
Axminſter, where the magittrate refuſed to receive 
them, on account of the paſs. not being ſigned: upon 
which they would have left Mr. Carew, but he in- 
liſted upon being attended to the end'of his journey: 
they therefore adjourned to Mr. Tucker's, about 
two miles from Axminſter, who atked him if he had 


a mind to have his attendance diſmitled, or choſe to 
have their company to Bickley ; and he replying 


that he did not chuſe to have them diſmiſſed, Mr. 
Tucker figned the warrant, and our hero with his 
wite and daughter, rode all the way very triumphant- 
ly into Bickley, where as ſoon as they arrived, the 


bells were ſer a ringing, and great joy ſpread through 


89 


all the place. 


Mr. Carew remained ſome time at Bickley, but 


freſh news arriving every day of the progreſs of the 
rebels, that inſatiable curioſity which had always 
actuated his breaſt, prompted him to go and ſee the 


army of the rebels: he therefore, taking his leave 
of his wife and daughter, though they intreated him 
with tears not to go to the north, made the beſt of 


his way towards Edinburgh. 


After ſome days travel, Mr. Carew arrived at tbe 
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ceny of Edinburgh, which lies in a ſort of a valley 
between two hills, one of which is called Saliſbury 
Craigs, the other makes the foundation of the caſſle. 

It is ſtrongly wailed, and adorned with public and 
private buildings. At the extremity of the eaſt end 
of the city, ſtands the palace of Holyiood- Houle ; 

leaving which a little to the left, you come through 
_ a populous ſuburb, to the entrance, called the Wa- 

ter Port, From hence, turning weſt, the {trect 
goes in a ſtraight line through the whole city to 
the caſtle, which is above a mile in length, and 1s 
ſaid by the Scots to be the largeſt and tineſt ſtreet, 
tor buildings and number of inhabitants 8 in Europe. 
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the Fae again, and takes away all his Dogs. 


ERE Mr. Carew met the rebels, but having no 
wind to join them, he pretended tobe. very 
tick and lame; however he accoſted them wuh 
God bleſs you, noble gentlemen !” and the rebels 
moving on to Carliſle, he hopped after them, and 
from thence ro Mancheſter, and hefe had a fight of 
the Pretender's Son, and other commanders He 
afterwards accompanied them'to Derby, where a re- 
port was ſpread, that the. Duke of Cumberland was 
coming to fight them; upon which their courage 
failing, though the Pretendet's fon was for fighting, 
R they retreated pack to Carlifle : upon which, he 
1 | though? 
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| MOORE CAREW. 181 
thought it time to leave them, and homewards on 
his crutches, taking care to change his note to 
„God bleis King George, and the brave duke Wil- 
iam!“ Coming inte Brittol, he accidentally met with 
one Mr. P——, an apothecary, who had formerly 


known him at St. Mary Ottery, in Devon; Mr. 


P-— was very glad to ſee him, and took him to a 
tavern, where he treated him very handſomely, aud 
then ſent for his wife, ſiſter, and other friends, to 


come and ſee him; they were all highly pleaſed to 


lee a man they had heard ſo much talk of, and after 


{pending ſome hours very merrily with him, they 
would have him try his fortvre in that city, but to 
take care of the mint. Accordingly he goes away to 
a place of rendezvous of the brothers of the Mendi- 
cant Order in Tem le-firect, and there equips him- 
ſelf in a very good ſuit of clothes, then goes upon the 
Exchange as the ſupercargo of a ſhip called the Dra- 
gon, Which had been burnt by lightning off the Li- 
zurd Point. By this ſtory he raiſed a very handſome 
contribution of the merchants and captains of veſſels, 
it being well krewn that ſuch a ſhip had been burnt 
in the manner he deſcribed. - He then returned ro 
his friend Mr. P——, the apothecary, and knock- 
ing at the door, atked if he was at home; upon 
which Mr. P=— comes forth, and not knowing him 
again in his ſupercargo's dreſs, made him a very 
low bow, and defired him to walk in. Mr. Caiew 
Iced, if he had any fire ſalve, for that he had met 
with an accident, and burnt his elbow ; upon which 
Mr. P=— runs behind his counter, and reaches 
down a pot of ſalve, defiting, with a preat deal of 
complaiſance, the favour of locking at his elbow ; 
he then diſcovered himfſelt, which occaſionc go lit- 
tle di vet ſion to Mr. P—— and his family, who made 
him very welcome. | . | 
Going back to his quarters, he lays aſide hss fine. 
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Ty, and dreſſes himſelf more meanly, like a labeur. 
ing mechanic: and then going out into the ſtreets, 


acts the madman, talking in a raving manner about 


Mr. White field and Mr, Weſtley, as though he was 
diſordered in his mind by their preaching ; calling, 


in a furious manner, every ſtep, upon the Virgin 


Mary, Pontius Pilate, and Mary Magdalen, and act- 
ing every part of a man religiouſly mad : ſometimes 

walking with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
then of a ſudden, breaking out into ſome patſionate 
exprefflons about religion : this behavicur greatly 
excited the cutiofity and compaſſion of the people, | 
ſome of whom talked to him, but he anſwered every | 
thing they ſaid in a wild and incoherent manner: an 
as compaſfon is generally the tfore-runner of charity 
he was relieved by molt of them, 

The next morning be appeared in a morning» 
gown, ſtill acting the madman, and carried it fo far 
now, as 10 addreſs bhimſelt to all the poſts in th 
ſtieets, as if they were faturs, lifting up his hand 


and eyes in a tervenr, though ditracted manner, 


to heaven, and making uſe of ſo many extra- 
vagant geſtures, that he afſicnifhed the whole city, 
Going through Caſtle-ſtreer, he met the Reverend 
Nr. B e. 2 miniſter of that piace, whom he 


accoſted vith his arms thrown round him: and in- 


ſiſted in a raving wanner he ſhould tell him who wa: 
the tather of the morning ſtar? which frightened 


the parton fo much, that he took to his heels and 


ran for it, he running atter bim, ull be took ſheltc 
in a houſe. 

Having well recruited his pocket by this ſtratage 
he leit the city next day, and travelled tow arc 
Bath, aCting all the way the madman, till he cam 
there, as ſoon as he arrived there, he enquired fo 
Dr. Conev's, and being directed to his houle, foun 


0 two brother mendicants ; at the door: after they hai 


Waltes 
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waited ſome time, the ſervant brought out each of 
them a halfpenny, for Which his brother mendi- 


cants were very thankful; but Mr. Carew gave his 


halfpenny to one of them, then knocking at the door, 
and the maid coming out again, tell your maſter, ſays 
he, I am not a halfpenny man, but that my name is 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, King of the Mendicants, 
which being told, the Doctor came out with one of 


his daughters, and gave him fixpence and a mug of 
drink, for which he returned them thanks. | 


The next day he went to Mr. Allen's ſeat, near 
Bath, and ſent in a petition as from a poor lunatic, 
by which he got half a crown, From hence he 
makes the beſt of his way to Shepton Mallet, and 
calling at Mr, Hooper's, and telling the ſervant who 
he was, Mrs. Hooper ſent for him in, and enquired 
it he was really the famous Mr, Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, then gave him half a crown, and ordered 
him to be well entertained, At Shepton Mallet our 
hero had the pleaſure of meeting with his beloved 
wife, to their mutual joy and ſatisfaction; and find- 
ing ſeveral brethren of the order there, they paſſed 
ſome days together with much mirth and harmony. 

Coming near Rye in Suffex, he met two of his 
mendicant ſubjects, who acquainted him, there was 
no entering Rye but with extreme hazard to his 
perſon, upon account of the ſeverity which Mr. 


Mayor exerciſed towards all Cr then community: 


Mr. Catew's wife hearing this, entreated him, in 
the moll tender manner, not to venture into the 
town: but his great heart always ſwelled when 
any thing hazardous preiented, and as he was 


willing to ſhew his ſubjects by example, that no- 


thing was too difficult for induſtry and ingenuity to 
overcome, he was reſolved to enter Rye: which he 
did with a very How, teeble, and tottering pace, 
topped ewry minute by the mutt violent fits of 
coughing 
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N THE LIFE or 
coughing, whilſt every limb ſhook with an univerſal 
pally, his counienance appearing rather to be the 
property of ſome one among the dead than to be- 
long to any living body: in *this manner he creeped 
along to the Mayor's houſe, and, in a moſt lamenta— 
ble moan, begged ſome relief. Mr. Mayor ſeeing 
10 deplorable a figure, ſaid, he was indeed a real 2 
Jet of pity, and therefore gave him a ſhilling, and 
liberty to go thro” the town ; which he did with no 
little profit, and with great applauſe from the men- 
dicants when they heard of his ſucceſs. 

Steering from hence to Dungeneſ> he found 5 


fel ready to ſail for Boulogne, on board of which he 


embarked, aud landed fafe at Boulogne, which he 
tound ſo thionged with Engliſh foldiers, (it being 
oon after the reducing of the army) that had he not 
known to the contrary, he ſhould have thought him- 
ſelf in ſome town in England: ſome of the ſoldiers 
knowing him, cried our, Here's Wr. Bamptylee 
Wicorc Carew; upon * hich they rook him along 
with them to their quarters, and they patled the 
day very merrily: the foldiers expreſſed great dit- 
content at their being difcharged, ſwearing, they 
would never come to Eugi.nd any more ; lay ing, 


af they had pot come over there, they ſhould have 
been JET ſtarved or hanged ; 


he enquited how they 
i: plicd, never better in their 
Fron, Bonlo: - he jets off for Calais, where 
4Catl multitude of Englith 1011s 
ers, and more were daily Coming in: u. nilſt he was 
here, the Duke of Kckmound arrived in his way. to 


Paris: who, ſeeing ſo many tpgt.h feid'ers, atk ed 
why they came theie : 
they 1epiied, 75 inould have been either Karyed or 
hal gsa it they had fleid in Enviavd, Mr, Carew 
intended to have paid his reſpects to his S face, but 
bac no opportunity. Soon alter, Mar. Carcw being 
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ed delign of making 2 a tour throu, h France, Gere 
many, &C. 
He therefore took a pal! age in the packet boat 


from Calais, and landed at Dover; from thence went 


to Folkſtone, where he got a paſs and relief fiom 
the Mayor, under the name of Jobn Moore, a na- 
tive of St, Ives, in Cornwall, who had been caſt 
away On the c2alt of Free, in a veſſel coming 
irom Ireland. Having bore rhis character as long as 


{ſuited his inclinations he metamorphoſes himſelt 
gain, and appears in quire a different thape ; he now 


wore a full handſome tie wig, but a little changed 
by age; a good beaver hat, but ſomewhat ruſty; a 
tine broad-cloth coat, but not quite of the neweſt 


faſhion, and not a little jaded in its colour. He 


was now a gentleman of an ancient family, and good 
eſtate, but reduced by a train of uncommon misfar - 
tunes : his venerable looks, his dejected counte- 
nance, the viſible ſtruggles between the ſhame of 


aſking, and his neceſſity which forced him to it, all 
operated to move the pity of thoſe he applied to, 


which was generally ſhewn by handſome contributi— 
ons, for few could think of offering mites to a gen- 


tleman of ſo ancient a family and who had former- 


ly lived ſo well; and indeed how much ſocever we 
may envy the great in their proſperity, we are as 
ready to relieve them in their mistortunes, 

Mr. Carew happening to be in the city of W ells, 
in Somerſerſhire, on a Sunday, was told the Biſhop 
was to preach that morning; upon which he ſli ps 
on a black waiſtcoat and morning gown, a and runs 


out ro meet the Biſhop, as he was walking in procef- 


ſion, addreſſing himſelf to his Co dſhip as a poor un— 
happy man, whoſe misfortunes had turned his brains, 


which the Biſhop hearing, gave him half a crown. 
From Wells he ſteered to ee where he did 


not 


taken very ill. was obliged to ceſiſt ſrom his intend- 
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not appear in the.day time, but went only in the 
evenings, upon his crutches, as a poor lame wan, 


not being known by any one till he diſcovered him- 


ſelf. 

Hearing here that young Lord Clifford, his ficſt 
couſin, (who was juſt 1erurned from his trav els 
broad; was at his feat at Cailington, about four 
miles from Bridgewater, ve . reſolved to pay him a 
viſit. In his way thither lived one Parſon C ; 
who being one whom nature had made up in a hurry 
without a heart, Mr, Carew had never been able to 
obrain any ching of him, even under the molt mov- 
ing appearance of didrels, but a cup of ſmall drink. 
Calling now in his way, he found the Parſon was 
gone to Lord Clifford's, and being ſaluted at the door 
by a fine black ſpaniel, with almoſt as much cruſti- 
neſs as he would have been had his maſter been at 
home, he thought himſelf under no ſtronger obliga- 
tion of obſerving the \irict laws of honour, than the 
Parſon did of hot pitality ; therefore he ſoon charm- 
ed the eroſſneſs of the {paniel, and made him follow 


him to Bridgewarer; for it is pretty remarkable, 


«« That the art has been found of taming the moſt ſa- 
vage and ill-natured brutes, which is generally attend. 
ed with ſucceſs ; bur it requires a much higher ſkill, 

and is but ſeldom ſucceſsful, to ſoften the ill nature 
and inhumanity of man: Whether it is that the 
brutes are mere capable of receiving inſtruction, or 


whether the ill nature of man exceeds that of the 


brutes, we cannot well determine.” Having ſecu— 
red the ſpaniel, and paſſed the night merrily in 
Bridgewater, he ſet out again the next morning for 


Lord Clifford's, and in his way called ohen the 
\ Parſon again, who very cruſtily told him, he had loſt 


his dog, and ſuppoſed ſome of his gang had ſtolen 


bim; to which Mr. Carew very calmly replied, 
what was he to his dog, or what was his dog to him ? 


11 
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if he would make him drink, it was well, for he was 
very dry: at laſt, with the uſe cf much rhetaric, he 
got a cup of ſmall drink ; thea taking leave of him, 
he goes to the Red Lion in the ſame pariſh, where 
he ſtaid ſome time, In the mean time down runs 
the Parton to my Lord Cliftord's, to acquaint him 


Mr. Carew was in the pariſh, and to adviſe him to 
take care of his doys; fo that Mr, Carew coming 


down immediately after, found one ſervant with one 
dog in his arms, another with another; here one 
ſtood whiſtling, and another calling, and both my 
Lord and his brother were running about to ſeek af- 
ter their favourites. . 

Mr. Carew axed my Lord,“ what was the mean- 
ing of this hurry, and if his dogs were cripples, be- 
Ca! fe he {aw ſeveral carried in the ſervant's arms? 
adding, he hoped his Lordſhip did not imagine he 
was come to ſteal anv of them ;” upon which my 
Lord told him, * Parſon C had adviſed him to 
be careful, as he had loſt his ſpaniel but the day be- 
fore.“ It may be ſo, replied he, © but the Parſon 


knows but little of me, or the laws of our commu- 


nity, if he is ignorant, that with us ingratitude is 

unknown, and the property of our friends always ſa- 
cred,” My Lord hearing this, entertained him ve + 
ry handſomely, and both himſelf and his brother 
made him a preſent. 


There being about this time a great fair at Bridge- 


water, in the county of S»merſet, Mr. Carew ap- 

-ared there upon crutches as a poor miſerable cripe 
pie, in company with many of his ſubjects that were 
full as unfortunate as himſelf, ſome blind, ſome deaf 
ſome dumb, &. among whom were his old triends 
and ſchool- 1 LI s, Martin, Eſcott, and Coleman, 


ihe Mayor of that corporation, a bitter enemy to 


their community, jocoſely ſaid, he would make the 
blind! lee, the deat hear, and the lame walk: and 


. 
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by way of preparation or beginning to this intended 
Cure, he,had them all apprehended, and confined in 
the dark- houſe, which greatly terrified them with 
the apprehention of ſevere puniſhment. After one 
night's repoſe in limbo, he ſends a phyſician or ſur- 
geon of moſt profound ſkill and judgment to them, 
who brought the keys of their melancholy apartmenr, 
and pretending greatly to befriend them, adviſed 
them, if there were any of them counterfeits, to 


make haſte out of the town, or otherwiſe they muſt Þ 
expect no mercy from the Mayor, unknown to whom | 


he had privately ſtolen the keys; then unlocking the 
door, forth iſſued the diſabled and infirm priſoners, 
the lame threw afide their crutches and artificial 
legs, and made an exceedipg good uſe of their natu- 
ral ones; the blind makeſhift ro fee the way out of 


town: and the deaf themſelves, with great attention | : 


hearken to this their friend, and follow his advice 
with all poſſible ſpeed ; the Mayor, with ſeveral al- 
dermen and gentlemen, planted themſelves oppoſite 
the priſobers, and were ſpectators of chis diverting 
ſcene, calling out ro ſtop them, not with an intenti— 
onto do them any prejudice, but only of adding a 
ſpur to their ſpeed ; however, there Mere ſome who 
were ready enough to lay hold on them, and Mr. 
Carew, in a ſtruggle of this nature, letta ſkirt of 
his garment behind him, which might be done with- 
out much Valence for we may reaſonably conclude 
it to ave been none of the ſoundeſt; and Coleman 
wi: clotely purſued, that he plunged i into the river 
an am to the oppoſite ſhore ; in ſhort, ſo well did 
5 xt antes pi, their limbs, that not one of them 

id be taken, excep ing a real object, a lame man, 
0, in {pire of the tear and conſternation he was in, 
gald not mend his decrepid pace: he therefore was 


brought before the Mayor, who ner many rebu- 
king him for his vagrant courſe of Itte; ordered him 
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o be relieved in a very plentiful and generous man- 
er and the whole corporation was exceeding kind 
ohim. | 

One method of gaining his ends Mr. Carew had 
peculiar to himſelt; he uſed with great intent to 
ead the inſcriptions on tombs and monuments an 
church yards, and when the deceaſed perſon had a 
d ſEbaraQter of piety and charity, he would with the 
oRreateſt importunity, apply to his or her ſurviving 
3 Felations; and if they refuſed an alms, he would, in 
the moſt moving terms imaginable, implore their 
harity for the ſake of their deceaſed relation, hop- 
ng they would follow the laudable and virtuous ex- 
1 Þmple of their dead huſband, wife. father, mother, 
or the like, hoping there was the ſame God, the 
f fame ſpirit of piety, religion, and charity, ſtill 
dwelling in the houſe as before the death of the per- 
ſon deceaſed; theſe and the like expreſſions, uttered 
in a moſt ſuppliant and pathetic voice, uſed to ex- 
tort, not only handſome contributions, but tears, 
trom the perſons to whom he applied. 

Some time atter this he engaged at Bruton in So- 
merſetſhire, in the character and habit of a ſeaman, 
caſt away home ward bound from Newtoundland with 
a captain, who, by his great ſeverity, had rendered 
: Þ himſelf the terror of al the Mendicant order, but he 
_ relying upon his perfect acquaintance with the coune 
„try, boldly ventures up to him, gets the beſt enter- 
11 tainment his houſe aftorded, and was hononrebly 
| diſmiſſed with a confideravle piece of money; cap» 
1] tin H- dſ—h and Nn, with both of whom Mr, 
| Carew had failed, were intimate acquaintance of this 
captain, of whom he »ſked meh queitions, as alſo 
of New toundland, which country trade he had uſed 
«| the moſt part of the time; to all which queſtions 
| be gare very ſatis factory anſwers. This captain had 
detected ſo many inp. yſtors, that he concluded they 
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were all ſo; but not being able to find Mr. Carew in 


19 


any one error. he was very proud ot it, pitied and {01 


relieved him in an ex raordinary manner, went wit 
him himſelf to the principal people in the town 
_ wrote him letters of recommendation to his diſtant 
relations and friends that lay in hs road, and aCted 
with ſuch extraordinary kindneſs, as if he thought he 
could never do enough: 'tis to be remarked, thathe 
paſſed rather for a paſſenger than a ſeaman. In the 
lame town lived Lord B — y, who had a ſon cap 
tain of the Antelope man of war, who was ſtationed 
in the Weſt Indies, and died in the paſſage; Mr. 
Carew informed himſelf of every circumſtance rela- 
ing thereto, aud made it his buſineſs to meet Lord 
B —y as he came out of church: after his firſt 
application, he gave his Lordſhip to underſtand that 
he was a ſpectator of the burial of his fon on boardP} 
the Antelope ; at the ſame time came up this critical 
captain, who gave him the character of a man of 
great veracuy, and his Lordſhip gave him a puinea, | 
his eldeſt fon half a crown, and good entertainment! 
from the houſe. This happened to be a fair day: 
he thereupon going into the town, an apothecaty 
whiſpered him in the ear, ſaying, he knew him to 
be the famous Bamptylde Mooie Carew, and he 
had molt groſsly impoſed upon the captain and the 
town, but at the ſame time aſſured him, that he 
would not prejudice hom, bat faithfully keep the ſe-f 
cret: mean while there was an Iriſh quack doctor 
in view, that had gathered the whole market round} 
him, who with more \trength of lungs, than ſenſe } 
or argument, moſt loudly harangued, enterta ning 
them, in a moſt florid manner, with the ſovereign 
virtues of his pills, plailters, and ſelf: and fo far 
did he impoſe upon them, as to vend his packets 
pretty pleniitully, which the apothecary could not 
torbear bcholding with an envious eye, and jocular - 
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q I} aſced Mr. Carew, if he could not help him to 
y ſome revenge upon this dangerous rival and antago- 


viſt of his: which he prowiled him to do, 
Accordingly, he got a little vial, and filled it 
with ſpirits of turpentine 3 then mixing bimſelt with 
the gaping auditory of this Iriſh itinerant phyſician, 
rho was in the midſt of them, mounted on his ſtced, 
dorned with a pompous curb bridle, with a large 
parcel of all-curing medicines in his bags behind him, 
and was with a great deal ol conkdeves and ſucceſs; 
Eſculapius like, diſtributing health around him: 
(we mult obſerve that our phyſician had taken his 
ſtand among the ſtalls of orange and gingerbread 
merchants, ſhoemakers, glovers, and other Auch re- 
tallers. 
at] Mr. Carew therefore approaching him, plants 
himſelf cloſe by the horſe, and wetting his fingers 
with the ſpirits, reſts his hands upon the rump of the 
of fieed, as any unconcerned perſon might have 
done; at the ſame time putting aſide the hair, he 
rubbed the rurpentine upon the bare fleſh, which 
. inſenfibly beginning to burn and ſmart, the afflicted 
quadrupede began to expreſs his ſenſe of pain, by 
flinging his hinder legs, gently ſhaking himſelf, and 
other reſtleſs morons, whien made the poor mounte—- 
bank wonder what was befallen his horſe 3 but the 
| pain increaling, the diſorderly behaviour of the ſteed 
increaſed proportionably, who now began to kick, 


4 prance, hand on end, neigh, immoderately ſhake 
himfelt. utterly diſregurdin 0 RY is bridle and ri- 
0 


5 der, and running a tilt again the ſtalls of oranges, 
> | gingerbread, thoes, oloves, breeches, YC. which he 
* | overthrew, and trampled under foot: this occaſioned 


od a ſcramble among the boys for the eatables: and 
2 there were ſome wha were but too unmerciful to the 
* | ſcattered 2004s of the poor ſhoemakers, and glovers, 


| was, enraged by their ſeveral loſles, began to curle 
* 9 | e 
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were all ſo; but not being able to find Mr, Carew in 
any one error, he was very proud ot it, pitied and 
relieved him in an ex raordinary manner, went with 
him himſelf to the principal p-ople in the town, 
wrote him letters of recommendation to his diſtant 
relations and friends that lay in hs road, and acted 
with ſuch extraordinary kindneſs, as if he thought he 
could never do enough : *tis to be remarked, thathe 


paſſed rather for a paſſenger than a ſeaman. In the 
lame town lived Lord B — y, who had a fon cap-Þ 
tain of the Antelope man of war, who was ſtationed Þ} 
in the Weſt Indies, and died in the paſſage; Mr. 
Carew informed himſelf of every circumſtance rela- 
ing thereto, and made it his buſineſs to meet Lord 
| y as he came out of church: after his firkÞ 
application, he gave his Lordſhiip to underſtand that] 
he was a ſpectator of the burial of his fon on board! 
the Antelope ; at the ſame time came up this critical Þ 
captain, who gave him the character of a man of 


B 


great veracity, and his Lordſhip gave him a guinea, 


| his eldeſt ſon half a crown, and good entertainment 


from the houſe. This happened to be a fair day: 


he thereupon going into the town, an apothecary! 


__ whiſpered him in the ear, ſaying, he knew him to 


be the famous Bamptylde Mooie Carew, and he 


had moſt groisly impoſed upon the captain and the 


town, but at the fame time aſſured him, that he 
would not prejudice h m, bat faithfully keep the ſe- 
cret: mean while there was an Iriſh quack doctor 
in view, that had gathered the whole market round 
him, who with more ftrength of lungs, than ſenſe 
or argument, moſt loudly harangued, enterta ning 


them, in a moſt florid manner, with the ſovereign 


virtues of his pills, plaiſters, and ſelf: and fo far 
did he impoſe upon them, as to vend his packets 
pretty plentifully, which the apothecary could not 
torbear bcholding with an envious eye, and zocular- 
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ly aſked Mr. Carew, if he could not help him to 
ſome revenge upon this dangerous rival and antago- 
niſt of his: which he prowiled him to do, 
Accordingly, he got a little vial, and filled it 
with ſpirits of turpentine 3 then mixing himfelt with 
the gaping auditory of this Inſh itinerant phyſician, 
who was in the midſt of them, mounted on his ſtced, 
adorned with a pompous curb bridle, with a large | 


| parcel of all-curing medicines in his bags behind him, 
und was with a great deal of confidence and ſucceſs, 


a Eiculapius like, diſtributing health around him: 


n 


(we mult obſerve that our phyfician had taken his 


ſtand among the ſtalls of orange and gingerbread 
merchants, ſhoemakers, glovers, and hes Tock re- 


tailers. 


Mr. Carew therefore approaching him, plants 


| himſelf cloſe by the horſe, and wetting his fingers 


with the ſpirits, reſts his hands upon the rump of the 


ſteed, as any unconcerned perſon might have 


done; at the ſame time putting aſide the hair, he 


rubbed the rurpentine upon the bare fleſh, which 


inſenſibly beginning to burn and ſmart, the afflicted 
quadrupede began to expreſs his ſenſe of pain, by 
flinging his hinder legs, gently fhaking himſelf, and 
N other reſtlefs motions, whicn made the poor mounte—- 
bank wonder what was befallen his horſe; but the 
| pan incteaſing, the diſorderly behaviour of the ſteed 
| 1ncreale;] prope ortionably, who now began to kick, 


prance, and on end, neigh, iminode rately ſhake 


| himfelt, utterly diſregirdin. 0 heat] is bridle and ri- 


der, and runnt ng a tilt againſt the ital!s of oranges, 
gingerbread, toes, gloves, breeches, &c. which he 
overthrew, and trampled und er foot: this occaſioned 
a ſcramble among the boys for the eatables : and 
there were ſome who were but too unmerciful to the 
ſcattered goods of the poor ſhoemakers, and glovers, 
who, enraged by their feveral lolles, began to curle 


Oz | the 
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the Doctor and his Roſinante, who was all this wh: 
in a very irregula- manner capering, roaring, al. 
dancing among their oranges, panniers of eggs, &c. 
to the entire ruin of the huckiters, who now began 
to deal with very heavy blows, both on the unfortu- 
nate horſe, and his diſtreſſed miſter This odd ſpec- 
tacle and adventure attracted the eves and attention 
of the whole fair, who were all in an uproar, ſome 
laughing, ſome crying. (particularly the poor ſuffer- 
ing pedlars) ſome fighting, and others moiſt unmer- 
cifully curſing and ſwearing : to make ſhort of the 
ſtory, the doctor rode about the fair, without hat or 
wig, at the pleaſure and diſcretion of his horſe, 
among the ruined and overturned ſtalls, and the dif- 
pated mob, who concluded both the quack and his 
ſteed to be either mad or bewitched. 

The quack being no longer able to keep his ſeat, 
fell headlong in the miry ſtreet: the hurſe ran into a 
river, and rolled himſelf over ſeveral times, to the 
entire confuſion and ruin of the ineſtimable pills and 
plaiſters : the doctor employed a good farmer, and 
after ſome time the horſe came to himſelf again. 
The reader may very eaſily judge what glorious di- 
verfion this was for the apothecary and Mr. Carew, 
who were ſpectators of the whole ſcene. And he 
was treated handſomely upon the account, not only. 
by the apothecary, but all others of the ſame pro- 
feſſion in the town, and ſeveral other gentlemen, 

Upon Mr. Cuew's departure from Bruton, the 
generous captain bejriended him with many recom- 
mendatory letters to his triends and acquaintance 
that lay in his road, as he pretended: nay indeed he 
was never out of it: theace he proceeded to Briſtol, 
and all other places where the letters were direc ted, 
and received ſeveral contiderable pieces of money 
from many, on account of theſe letters, which were 

moſtly to captains of veſlels, and gentlemen that 


had 
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had been at ſea, with whom he ſeveral times paſſed 
muſter very well; it being by defire of the captain, 
as was mentioned in the 1: Tore” that they examined 
him. 

Sometimes he and his wife, in conjunction with 
Coleman and his wife, being all dreſſed very genteely 
pafled for Gipſies of extraordinary knowledge and 
reputation: many a poor credulous unſufpecting 
perſon became their prey, and many a good booty 
they got in almoſt every town of the countries of 
Cornwall and Devon. Once in particular, himſelf, 
Coleman and both their ſpouſes, being at Buckford- 
ſleigh, near Exeter, one Collard, a "wealthy, but 


O 
ſimple ſhoe maker, comes to their quarters, to con- 


ſult them in A very intricate and important affair: he 


told them, “ Thar .t wis the opinion of every body 
in the country, that, his orandmether had ſome- 
where concealed very large fams of money betore her 

deith, and that himſelf \ by ſeveral dreams and viſt— 
ons, was confirmed in che lame opinion, aud that 
he thought proper to advite with them upon the at— 
fair, not donbeing but they, by the help of their 


profound leafniug and knowledge, for. which they 


were fo timous through the weit, were capable of 
intorming hin in What particular pace be might 
fin} ri; concealed treature, Which it the Jy would 
diſcover to him, he would give them thirty guineas.“' 
Our magicians, : atter long deliberation and con- 
ſultation with their books, told him, „ Thar it he 
Wouulu that night t: ike a walk with one of them, he 
{ould tee the ſpirit of his grandmother that he 


malt not be atrail of the apparition, but follow it 


till it vaniſhed away, and in that individual ſpot of 
ground from which the gholt vaniſhed, there he 
would find the hidden rre cafure: | 

In order for the ECXCCurion of this eden Cole. 
mam pat a woman's cap on his he :ad, walled his 
5 O3 face, 


| 
i 
| 
{ 
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fice, and ſpriokled meal on it while wet, ſtuck the 
broken pieces of a tobacco pipe between his teeth, 
and wrapping his body up in a white ſheet, plants 
himſelf in the road that Collard and Mr. Carew were 
to come; the moon at this time ſhone very bright, 
which gave an additional horror to the ſpectre, Mr. 
Carew, by virtue of his profound learning and myl- 
terious ſeience, ſpoke to it in an unknown language, 
crying, Hike mort, buſh rumley to the foggy cull 
and. ogle him in the muns; at which command the 
hobgoblin hercely advances up to Collard, and with 
a molt ghaſtly look ſtares him in the face; ; the poor 
ſhoemaker was greatly terrified hereat, tiembled and 
ſhook as if a fit of the ague had been upon him, and 
creeping cloſe to Mr. Carew laid faſt hold of his 
clothes, imagining him ot ſufficient power to protect 
him from this inſolent apparition ; he bid the ghoſt 
hike to the vile, and would have perſuaded Collard 
to have followed his departing grandmother, in or- 
der to obſerve the particular place from which ſhe va- 
niſhed; but no perſuaſions could induce him to move 
from his fide. 
So back they returned to the alehouſe, and Mr. 
Carew (this method of conjuration miſcarrying 
through the ſhoemaker's fear) caſts a figure, and in- 
forms "Criſpin that if he took up twp or three planks 
of the floor of his little parlour, he ſhould there find 
the concealed treaſure, at the depth of about tour 
feet : upon hearing this joytul news, the ſhoemaker 
inſtantly diſpurſed the thirty guineas, highly extol - 
ling them as people of the protoundelt {kill that he 
had ever heard of, or converſed with: but whether 
he was of the ſame opinion when he came to dig tor 
the treaſure we will not take upon us to ſay, 
Happening to be in Brakeneſs, near Limington, 
in the character of a caſt away ſeaman, he went to 
the houſe of Mr, Haze, an eminent and wealthy 


Preſbyterian 


por 
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e Preſbyterian Parſon, of whom he begged in the moſt 
earneſt marner he was able, tor God's ſake, with 
uplilted eyes and hands, and upon his bended knee, 
but could not with all his importunity and eloquence 
obtain a cruſt of bread, or a draught of ſmall beer : 
. Mir. Carew, not uſed to be unſucceſsful, could by 
no means brook this churliſhneſs of the Parſon's and 
thought it highly neceſlary, for the benefit of his 
community, that it ſhould not go unpuniſhed. The 
Parſon was a great ſportſman, and had to fine grey - 
hounds, the one named Hector, the other Fly; two 
excellent {panicls, Cupid and Dido, and an admira- 
ble ſeiting dog called Sancho; Mr, Carew therefore 
about twelve o'clock at night, pays a ſecond vitit ta 
the Parſon's houſe, and brings away all theſe fine 
dogs with him. after which he lent a letter to the 
Parſon to this purpoſe : 


(90 wow 
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© Reverend Sir, 
-| << YOU err, if you ſuſpet yourſelf to have been 
ef wronged of your dogs by any of your neighbours ; 
the caſt away ſeaman, who begged ſo earneſtly of 
| you to whom you would not vouchſafe a cruft of 
g | bread, or a draught of beer, took them away, to 
- | teach you another time to behave to unfortunate 
s ſtrangers more as becomes your profcihion, and your 
a plentiful circumſtances,” 


a | 

rl The Mayor of Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire, fared 

-| little better at his hands, This ' gentleman was an 

ef implacable enemy to all Mr, Carew's ſubjects ; he 

rf therefore happened to be in that rown, and ove: hear- | 

ring the Mayor talking with a gentleman in the ſtreet 
that he was going to dine with captain Collow ay, of 

„ Upway, he thought this a proper opportunity for 

taking ſome revenge of the mayor for the manyin- 
diguations he had put on his ſubjects; having theres 

| tors - 
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fore got intelligence what fuits ot clothes the Mavor 
had, and underſtanding he had a good fauff-coloured 
ſuit, he goes to his houſe, and informs the mayor. 
eſs, that he was a ſeaman under misfortunes, had 
met with the Mayor as he was going to dinner with 
caprain Colloway of Upway, and his worſhip had 
ſent him to her, giving him orders to receive his 
ſnuff-coloured ſuit ; which the good natured gentle- 
woman hearing, without any ſcruple brought him the 


coat, waiſtcoat, and breeches. 


Mr. Carew being in the city of Briſtol at a time] 
when there was a hot preſs, wherein they not only! 


impreſſed ſeamen, but able bodied landmen that they 5 


could any where meet with, which made one fly one 
way, and one another, putting the city into a great 
rout and conſternation: he among the reſt, knowing 


| himſelf to have a body of a dangerous bigneſs, was 


willing to ſec ure himſelt as effecku: ally as he pollibly 
could, greatly preferring his own eaſe ta the intereſt 
and honour of his king; he theretore ſet his wite 
and-landlady to work, who with all | peed and clean- 


Uneſs made a great number of ſmall mutton pies, 


plum puddings, cheeſe-cakes and cultards, which 
Mr. Carew, in an ordinary ſemale habit, hawks 
about the city, crying, Plum- pudding, plum-pud- 
ding, plum pudding; hot plum pudding, piping 


hot, imoaking hor, hot plum pudding, plum pud- 


ding, p.um pudding, echoed in every uͤreet and cor- 
ner, even in the midſt of the eager preſs gang, ſome 


of whom ſpent their penny with this maſculine pyc- 


woman, and ſeldom failed to ſerenade her with ma— 


3 ny a complimented title of bitch and whore. 


Going once to the Hot-wells, near the city, to 
vend his eatable merchandize, in his womans apparel, 


he met a luſty young ſailor, whom the preſs purſu- 


ed very cloſely; to aſſiſt his ſpeed, he pulled off his 
Jacket, and called to our pudding merchant to take 
it 


* 
<0 
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it, calling him by the reſpecttul title and denomina- 
tion of Mother; he took itup, and over hauling kit, 
tound in the pockets a large pair of Flyer buckles, 
between ſix and ſeven ſhillings in ſitver, anda very 
good handkerthiet. 3 

Coming by 'Squire Rhodes's ſeat near Kingſbridge 
in Devonthlre, and knowing the 'Squire had mar ri- 
ed a Dorſetſhire lady, he thought proper to become 
a Dorſetſhire man, and of Lyme, (which was the 
place of the lady's nativity) and applied himſelf ro 


the *Squire and his lady, whom he met both toge- 
| ther, giving them to underſtand, that he was loſt in 
| a veſle! belonging to Lyme ; the 'Squire and lady 
gave him half a crown each, for country ſake, and 


very well entertained him at their houſe, This was 
in the morning, 5 | 
Going trom thence, he went to a public houſe 


called Malſton Croſs, about a quarter of a mile 


tromth e 'Squire's: he there fell into company wich 
'Squire Renolds, Squire Ford, Dr. Rhodes, bro- 
ther to the *Squize, and ſeveral other gentlemen, 
who were met there to make merry after a hunting 
march. In the atternoon there was a prodigious 
ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and rain, which con- 
tinued ſeveral hours: in tbe midſt of this violent 
wearher, he (being minded ro clear his afrernoon's 
expences) ftrips off all his apparel, excepting a white 
niht cap, ſhoes, and breeches, and goes to Squire 
Khodes. Nothing could look with a more depla. 
rehie aſpect than this naked ſpectacle, in ſuch tem- 
p-ituous weather : the tenant with pity regarding 
his wretched appearance, fetched him a ſhirt (as he 
thought) to cover his nakedneſs: but upon endeay 
vouring to put it on, it proved to be a ſmock belong- 
ing to the good woman his wife, which afforded 

tn 'hctent diverſion to the *Squire and his lady, who 
were looking out af the indem; hen 9— - 
. e im 


* 
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him and enquiring from whence he came, he preten- 


ded to have been caſt away ar Bigbury Bay, in the 


immediate violent tempeſt, in a veſſe] belonging 10 
Poole: Squire Rhodes ordered a Holland ſhirt, and 
a ſuit of broad cloth clothes to be given him, as alſo 
a hearty refreſhing dram; and then throwing him 
half a crown, diſmiſſed him, not in the leaſt ſuſpect- 


ing him to be the poor Lyme man, to whom him- 


felt and lady were ſo liberal in the morning. Hav- 


ing got this contribution, he returns to the public 


houſe, where the gentlemen waited for him, (for 


they were the principal occaſion of this laſt adven- 


rure) and being informed by him how he had fared, 


_ diverted themſelves exceedingly with the ftratagem ; 


and ſhortly after meeting Squire Rhodes, they 
diſcovered the impoſition, and very heartily ban- 
tered him thereupon. ES e 
Some time after this, Mr. Carew exerciſing his 
profeſſion at Moodbuty (where *Squire Rhode's fa- 
ther lived) among other houſes made his application 
to Squire Legaſſick's, where he b7 chance was vi- 
fiung, Mr. Carew knocked at the kitchen door, 


which being opened, he ſaw his old frierd the 


*Squire, who was then alone, and ina careleſs man- 


ner ſwinging his cane about; as ſeon as he began to 
tell his lamentable tale, Mr. Rhodes ſaid, ©* | was 
twice in one day impoſed on by that rogue, Bamp- 

fylde Carew, of whoſe gang you may very likely be ; 


furthermore, I do not live here, but am a ſtranger. 
Mean time in comes *Squire Legaffick with a bottle 
of wine in his hand, giving Mr, Carew a private 
wink, to let him underſtand he knew him, and then 
very gravely enquired into the circumſtances of his 


misfortune, as alſo of the affairs and inhabitants of 


Dartmouth, from whence he pretended to have ſail- 
ed ſeveral times; of all which he gave a full and 
particular account; whereupon Mr. Legaſſick gave 


/ him 
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him half a crown, and recommended him as a real 
object to Mr. Rhodes, who then made the ſame 
preſent, upon which Mr. Legaflick burit out laughs 
ing, and being aſked the reaſon thereof, he could 
not forbear telling him, even in Mr. Carew's pre- 
ſence; and Mr. Rhodes finding himſelf thus a third 
time impoſed on, with a deal of good nature made 
himſelf merry therewith. 


CHAP. XII. 5 


Concluſſon of Mr, Careau's Story, and his Succeſs i 
_ the Lottery, 


'ETHOUGH the ſucceſs Mr. Carew generally 
met with, gave him infinite ſatisfaction, yet 
he could not help feeling ſome very uneaſy mo= 
ments, when he reflected on the ſituation of his be- 
loved wife and child; who, whatever glow of pride 
bimſelf might ſeel in being by birth and education a 
gent eman, being conſcious that whenever he thought 
proper he could, by changing bis appearance, re- af 
ſume that character; yet he was equally conſcious 
the cate was quite different with them. The world 
without being too cenſorious, had a right to judge 
of objedts as they repreſent themſelves to be; nor 
could the one be looked on but as the travelling 
mate, and che other as the offspring of a wandering 
mendicant. He could eaftly dilcern that Mrs, Ca- 
tew would have no diflike to change that vagranh 
courſe of life tor one more ſuitable to the manner 
in which ſhe had been brought up; and nature 
leemed to reproach him for the little reſpect he 
ltewed 
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ſhewed for the future happineſs of his daughter, in 
whom he could not obſerve the leaſt reliſh for her 
preſent ſituation, f 
Theſe cogitations often preſſed on his mind with 
ſuch influence, that at length he conclude on leave Þ 
ing rhe weſtern parts for ſome time, and try what Þ 
ſucceſs the capital and its adjoining counties would 
afford him. He then communicated the matter to 
his wite, who, with the utmoſt ſatis faction, came 
into the propoſal ; nor was it with leſs joy, received 
by his daughter Polly, whoſe little heart glowed 
with pleaſure at the hopes of being, at leaſt for a 
time, freed from a mode of living that in her foul 
ſhe deſpiſed. Having ſettled a correſpondence with 
his friend Coleman, who ſtaid in the country, our 
_ adventurer, his wife, daughter, and a young men- 
dicant laſs, in the character of a ſervant, ſet out for 
London, as a private gentleman and his family, in 
the Exeter ſtage- coach, with another paſſenger: 
and who, reader, do vou think he was? The cele- 
brated Mr. 81471 - 4 name, that in the annals 
of fame will be immortal, the actions of Alexander, 
and Mr, Carew himſelf ſhall be forgotten The lotty “ 
title of Prince of Uſurers and Oppreſſor of Man- 
kind is a glorious appellation that fate has deſtined Þ 
to illuſtrate che character of the immortal Mr. 
St—Kk— 
N . material patted between onr travellers till 
the ſecond day, when they began to be very ſocia-— 
ble, and Mr. Moore (the name of our hero now 
aſſumed), appeared fo charming and engaging, that 
Mr. $t—k—y could not ſufhciently admire her. 
As he fat oppoſite her he could not keep his eyes off 
her. When he ſpoke to her he was full of compli- 
ments and gallantry. This was obſerved by Mr. 
Carew, who determined to ſec if he could draw 
blood from this old poſt, As his wife had an excel- 

1 | | len 
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MOORE CAREW, 17 3 
lent voice, he deſired her (to paſs time) to favour | | 
them with a ſong ; and now captivated the very foul \ 
of the uſurer. It is to be obferved, Mr. St=k-=y_ 
had mentioned in converſation, his name and reſi- | 
dence, and our hero had likewiſe informed him he | 
was for London, having expectations of a place | 
under government; but that his firſt buſinefs was to 4 
look out a ſmall neat houſe, of moderate rent, in 
F ſome genteel palt of the town, The miſer replicd, 
he had one to Tet near Hanover-ſquare, which he i 
23 would engage there could be no objection to, as the N 
place was agreeable, and the rent moderate, unleſs 
it was being ready furniſhed, Mr. Carew anſwered, 
ſo far from it being an objection, it was the very 
: thing he deſired. Mr. St—k—y rejoined, with 
15 Joys (having two ſubjects in view, love and avarice) 
that as the houſe was ſmall, he ſhould aſk no more 
than the moderate rent of two hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, Our enterprizing genius who 
Z tathomed his deſign, ſeemed not to make the leaſt | 
doubt of their according. Thus all parties, perfect- io 
ly happy in each others acquaintance, agreeably 
2 pait the time till the coach arrived at the inn; and Wi 
as they were to (et out early the next morning, Mr. 
Carew diſcharged the reckoning immediately after 
ſupper, as he had done throughout the journey ; 
his fellow-traveller very prudently carrying barely 
caſh; enough about him to pay coach hire. 

All being retired, our old lover could take no 
reſt, ſo much did the lady's accompliſhments, and 
the advantage he might make of his new tenaut, en- 
groſs his thoughts, In ſuch agitation of ſpirits did 
he paſs the night, that next morning he found him- 
ſelf out of — when called by the chambetlain : 
his companions underſtanding this, Mrs. Moore 
went to enquire after his health, and finding him 
riling, oftered, as he bad no appetite, to mull him 


a little 
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172 THE LIFE or 
a little wine and bring him ; this he took very kind be 
ly; and before he came down the brought it an al 
$ 


ſome toaſt, for which he returned a thouſand thanks 


and in the extacy of gratitude, taking her by the 
| hand, and looking languiſhingly at her, called her 
op his benefactreſs, and amiable doctreſs. 


» - = Soon after finding himſelf much better, the coacl] 


\ | et off, and reached London the next een n 
where Mr. Moore's family for a few days lodged ay? 5 
| g 1 
i the inn; and the old bachelor promiſing to wait on 
j them in the morning, went home. Accordingly he þ 1 
was with them early, when, after eating a goo | 
breakfaſt, they all ſer out to ſee the houſe, which [1 
being found quite agreeable, and the rent finally 


fixed on, the landlord was invited to a genteel din 
ner at the inn, and he was too polite to refuſe hi 
company, particularly as Mrs. Moore pleaſantly told 
him the mutt not be denied. After dinner an attor- 
ney was ſent for, and inſtructions given to draw aft 
pair of leaſes for two ſeven years.; and the evening 
ipent very convivially, the 'ſquire paying the ſhot 
which, with ſeeming reluctance, was complied to. 
In a few days Mr, Carew took poſſeſſion of his 
new babitation, and baving ſettled, to appearance 
the plan of a private family, ſoon found in London L 
opportunities of exerciſing his 1 ingenuity. It would; 
be endleſs to relate the various characters he afſu-W 
med, and the numerous projects he formed, in : 
winch he ſeldom failed failed of the ſucceſs propoſed. |Þ 
The general election approaching, we may be 
ſure Mr. Carew miffed not to fine an opportunity off 
exercuing his abilities what pleaſure he metÞ 
with —what noble entertainments he partook of—|| 
and what contributions he raiſed under the various 
Characters he appeared in through the numerous 
counties, cities, and boroughs of the kingdom, du- 
ung this epocha of univerſal lice 2tiouſneſs, wo—__ 
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MOORE CAR EW. 55 
be endleſs to relate; for as the celebrated Homer on 
another occaſion ings, 


To count them all A a thouſand | tongues, 
A throat of braſs and*adamantime _ 


The electioning ſeaſon over, on bis return to town 
he travelled as a rat-catcher, and calling one day at 
a gentleman' s houſe to know if they had any buti- 
neſs in his way, he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by all 

the ſervant men and maids, and hauled into the 
houſe. The maſter was 4 young gentle man, a 
LY ſportſman, juſt come to his eſtate and newly in com- 
mifſion for the peace, having lately had his turkeys 
ſtolen by two looſe raſcals who long hung about the 
peri C6 berg was become a bitter enemy to any 


nant joy he ſurveyed our rat- catcher, and inſtantly 
ordered his mittimus; in vain were his proteſtations 
of innocence, his profeſſion was gut ſufficient, till 
the gardener, who had a glimpſe of the rogues with 
their booty eroffing the garden, afſured his maſter he 
was not one of them: ; this ſomewhat molified him. 
At length, at the interceſſion of his mother, to 
whom he was a very dutiful fon, he diſcharged him, 
but with the ſevereſt threats it ever he appeared in 
thoſe parts again. Glauly he decamped, and about 
half a mile off, going by a large grove, he heard 
ſeveral ſurieks, and many horrid oaths. Naturally 
unda'inted, he ſprang imo the grove, and ſoon ſaw 


necklace, and at a {mall diſtance another with a 

great knife ſtruggling with a young woman; the 
former with one blow.be laid ſeuſeleſs by the lady; 
then advancing to the other, who.on his approach 
let go the girl, and with all bis force, threw his 
knite at him, and darti na through the wood eſcaped ; 

EN the 


that had the appearance of vagrants; with malig- 


a lady on the ground, and a ruhan pulling at hea 
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the girl then begged him to go to the affiſlancs 
ot the lady, whom they ſoon brought out of the 
ſwoon the fright occaſioned. The maid now intorm - 
ed him, her miſtreſs, who was ſiſter to th 'ſquire 
from whoſe houſe he was jult come, and herfei! 
amuling themſelves with gathering primroſes, were 
artacked by theſe villains: mean time the fellow 
knocked down recovering, was attempting to rile, 
when Mr. Carew ſtepping to him, and ſeeing the 
lady's watch, made him refund it and her purſe, 
which he had allo got, and then ſuffered him i 
purſue his comtade; theſe he delivered to the lady, 
who inſiſted on his keeping he purſe, in which wus 
a few guincas and ſome ſilver, entrexting him to ſec 
her ſate home, dreading meeting them again. This 
was willingly complied with, notwirhitanding the 
threats of his worſhip z on approaching the houſe, 
one of the maids ſeeing them, runs into the parlour, 
exclaiming, Lord, fir, here is the rat catcher again ! 
The devil he is, cried the *(quire,—'The impudencc 
of the dog I muſt commit him J find. But, fir, 
Miſs Harriott and ſudith are wir him. What does 
the woman mean? anſwered he. You are either 
mad or drunk, Miſs Harriot now cntered, and re- 
lating the aftair, the rat catcher was ſent for into th- 
room, and after many acknowledgments, as he dear- 
ly loved his fiſter, he preſented him with twenty 
guineas, and the good old lady five more, enter- 
tained him nobiy; and the *ſquire told him, for the 
future he ſhould learn to eſteem men by their real 
merit, not their outward appearance. 
Mr. Carew returning to town, and hearing a cha- 
rity ſermon was to be preached by a Right Keverend ] 
Biſhop, reſolved to attend as a poor miſe able crip- | 
| pic, not daubting of coming in for a ſhare of public 


benevolence. The learned prelate, whole text was, 
From thoſe to whom much is given, much will be | 
: reqnied; 


* 
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required ;” not only called aloud to the pockets of the 

wealthy, but alſo for the exertion of thoſe natural 

abilities that heaven endowed any one without a pe- 
culiar manner: with ſuch energy did this pious di- 


vine preſs home his arguments, that Carew, who 
was all attention, could not but feel the force of 
them, On his return home he was abſorbed in me- 

ditation, the diſcourſe he heard had penetrated effec- 


tually. He reflected how idly he had ſpent the prime 


of life; that the good education heaven had vouch- 
ſafed him, he had only made uſe of it to diſgrace his 
name, bring ſorrow to his relations, and with more 
facility deceive and plunder his fellow creatures, 


Theſe cogitations fo continually wrought on him, 


that, recovering fiom a ſevere ilineſs they threw him 
into, he took the reſolution of reſigning his Egyptian 
ſceptre ; writing therefore to Coleman to haſten to 
London, it was there concluded to call a general 
aſſembly, which being met, he declared his fixed 
purpoſe, in imitation of the emperor Charles V. to 
quit his government, and advited them to chuſe the 
moſt deſerving amongſt them; that they ſhould ever 
have his fincere afte*tion and good wiſhes ; but for 


_ himſelf, his reſolution was taken, and all arguments 


to the contrary would be uſeleſs. The aſſembſy 


finding him determined, reluctantly acquieſced ; and 


he departed amidit the applauſes and fighs of his 
ſubjects. 5 Ke: >) | h 
We are no longer to behold him as concerned with 
mendicants, to the joy of his wife and daughter; 
tne former of whom had by this time ſuch an aſcend- 
ancy over her loving landloid, that his paſſion was 
viſible to every one, it was therefore time to finiſh 
that buſineſs; accordingly late one evening, as he 
was declaring the vehemence of his love to her, on 
his knees, in the parlour, the huſband, who was 


thought out, of town, ſaidenly with his ſriend Cole 


53 man 
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man entering the room, ſeized him, and with his 
drawn ſword, threatened to run him through. Ex- 
cuſes, prayers, and premiſes were vainly tried with 
the enraged husband, till Mr. Coleman, by feem- | 
ing force, got away the ſword, making him promiſe 
to defer the matter till it could be diſcufied in the 
morning, and himſelf would ſit up with the poor 
gentleman, and try if no meaps might be hit on to 
end the buſineſs. This was at length complied with, 
the angry man and wife retiring, and fleeping, for 
appearance fake, in different beds. And two bot- 
tles of wine being put on the table, the other two þ 
Tat down to negociation ; after long conſultation Mr, 
Coleman propoſed, as he underſtacd the houſe and 
furniture were his, as the leaſt he could do for ſuch 
an injury, to convey the fame to Mr. Moore on ſtop- 
ping all proceedings, this he did not rightly reliſh, 
but being convinced how, in caſe of excommunica- 
tion, frequently the conſequence of cm con, he 
muſt ne hope to call in his money, he agreed to the 
propoſal. In the morning a lawyer was fent for, 
the bufineſs finiſhed, and the enamorato retired, de- 
termined to recover his loſs as ſoon as poſſible, from 
thoſe whom misfortune compelled to feek has 
friendſhip, | JE LY 
Our adventurer now ſpeevlated in the lottery, and 
buying nine tickets, one came up pol. two 1000] 
each and one 20l. Fluſhed with ſucceſs, he tried 
the next year the ſame number, and one was 1000], 
and one gol, he tried the third time, and out of the 
nine, two were of gol. the fourth year all nine were 
: perceiving fortune no longer favoured him, 
he would tempt her no further ; and finding the air 
of the town not rightly to agree with him, and ha- 
ving by this time made his circumſtances quite eaſy, 
he retired in the weſtern parts to a neat purchaſe he 
made; and there ended his days beloved and eſteem- 
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ed by all ; leaving his daughter (his wife dying 
ſome time before him) a genteel fortune; who 


 fince was married to a neighbouring young gentle- 


man, and by the ſweetneſs of her behaviour and 

amiableneſs of her character, is a bleſſing to herſelt. 

a patiern to her pee, and an honour to his 
. 


| family. © tie 
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DICTIONARY OF-THE CANT LANGU AGE- 


As the Language of the Community of Gypſies is 
very expreſſive, and different from all others, we 
think we ſhall do a pleaſure to the curious by 
annexing a ſhort ſpecunen of it. 


BRAM —— naked with- Balſim money. 
out c'othes, or ſca'ce| Barker, —-a faleſman's ſervant 


endugh to cover the naked- | that walks before the ſhop, 
n | and cries, Cloaks, coats, Or 
Ambidexter, ene that goes | gowns, what d'ye buy? 


ſnacks in gaming with both | Barnacles,.— - a good job, of 
parties; ®lſo a lawyer that a ſnack. eafily got; alſo the 
takes fees of a plaintiff and | irons wore in gaols by felons. 
cefendant at once. Battner, an cx. 
Autum,.— a church : alſo| Baubte, - -an halfpenny. 


married. | Beard ſplitter,- a Mhore- 
Autum bawler, a preach-| maſter, ora beadle 

er, or parſon, of any fect. Ron =— 4 foo liſh fellow. 
Autum cacklers, or Autum | Bene darkmans, a good 


prickears ——-—Ciflenters ef night, 

any denomination, Bingawaſt, pet you hence, 
Autum divers, — church be gone. 

pick pockets ; but often uſed | Bingomort - female drunk- 


for church-wardens, over- ard, a ſhe brandy drin ere 
ſeers of che poor, ſidesmen, Black box, —a lawyer. 
and others, who have the | Black indies, ——-Newcaſtle, 
management of the p or's | from whence the c.als are 
money, _ | brought, 
RE Black ſpy, —the devil. 

Back d. dea. Blind check, —-the breech. 


Bend g, — a bailiff, or his Blower,u—a miſtreſs, alſo 2 


foilowerz a ſerjeant or his} whore, 
$eoman, allo 2 fierce mallift.} Borde, —a ſhilling. 


+ - 

Bluffer, hoſt, innkeep- 
er, or victualle-. 

Bone, ——to apprehend, ſeize, 

| take, or arreſt, 

Bouncing cheat, ——-a bottle. 

Bracket face,——ugly, bome- 
Iy, ill favoured. 

Buck's face, a cuckold, 

Bufe, a dog, 


Eullis eye, —a crown or five 


ſnilling piece. 
Bu 1g, —a purſe, pocket, or 
1 
Burr, —a hanger on, or de- 
pendant. 


Call, 2 cloak, or gown, 

Comeſa, ——a ſhirt or ſhift, 

- Cank, dumb. 
Cannihen, - tthe plagues 

Cap, to ſwear. 


Captain queernabs, a fel-| 


low in poor cl ches, or ſhab- 
by. | 
Caravang ——a good round 
rum of money about a man. 


Caſe, — a hou'e, ſhop, or 
« a: ehoule, 

Catſter, a cioak, 

Ca ned, ——avkward ; not 


Cexterous, ready, or nimble; 
Chant: elere, . cock. 
Chates, the gallows, 
Chats, —h __ 
Chite,——a knife, file, or 

| 140 | 
Clank, —2 Giver tinkard. 
Coach wheel, or a fore coach 
wheel. 

a hind coach wheel, a crown. 

or five ſhilling pic ce. 

Cob ecilter, — a turn key, 
Colquarron, a man's neck. 
cine Ron,< 1 ſhirt, 

Co: 


2 


wife. 


| 


| Cucumbers,—taylors, 


half a cr-wn, | 


A { Difiary of Cant Terms. 


Coltard, ——the head, 
Cows baby,—1 calf, 
Crackmans, hedges. 
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Croker,—a groat or four- 


pence. 
Croppen,——thc tail of any 
thing, 


Cuſſin.—a man. 
Culp,,a kick or blow, 
Cup hot. drunk. 


Dace, w—— two pence. 
Dag, — Sun. 


bamber, ga raſcal, 


Dancers, ——ſtairs, 

Darkmans, — night. 

Daſh — a tavern drawers 

Daube.—2 bribe or reward 
for ſccret ſervice, 

Decus, —a crown or five 
ſhilling piece. 

Degen, — a ſword. 

Dimbermort,-—— a pretty 
wench. 

Drumbelow, ——a dull fellow. 


| Facer,—a bumper without 


| 


lip room, 
Families. rings. 
Famms, hands. 
Faſtener, a Warrant. 


[Flag, — agroat. 


Flaſh. a perriwiz, 

Fliccher drinking alas, 

Flyers, — ſho es. 

Ferret, — -a pawnbroker er 
tradeſman, tnat ſells goods 
to young ſpendthrifts upon 
truſt at exceſſive rates, and 
then hunts them without 
mercy, 2nd often throws 
them into gaol, where they 
periſh for their deb. 


nfortable 1Mpudence, Flute, — che 1ecorder of Lon- 


n, or oy other towns 
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Gaoler's coach. hurdle. 


_ Grannan gold 


Gutter lane, 


Half bord. ſixpence. 
_ Hams, 


Harman, os conſt a ble. 


Flicking,——to cut, cytting, 
as flick me ſome panea rnd 


caſſan, cut me ſome bread | 


and cheeſe, 
Froglanders. — Dutchmen. 
Framma :emin'd, ——choaked, 

{trangled, or hanged. 
Furmen,—aldermen. 


[ 


Gage, a pot or pipe. 
Gan, — a mouth. 
Gans, — the lips. 


em,. irc, 
Centry COVC,—a gentleman. 


George, a halt crown piece, 
Gigger. = door. 


Glaziers, eyes. J 


Glim, a dark lanthorn. 
Glimfenders, ——hand irons, 
Glimſtick, I candleſtick, 
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| High tide, 


| Hocus, 


079. 

Hell, —the place where the 
taylors lay up their cabbage, 
or remnants, which are ſome - 

times very large. 

Hempen W1idowe—One wlioſe 
husband was hanged, 

Henfright, ———- thoſe com- 
manders and, officers who 
are -bſolutely fwaved by their 
wives. 


when the pock- 


et is full of money. 
diſguiſed in liquor, 


drunk. 


Sodmerdodiuin treth in 


their ſhells. 2 
Hog grubber 2 cloſe fed, 


natrow ſouled, ſneaking fel 
low. 


Hop merchant.—32 dancing 


maſter, 


did hoard- 


ed coin, 
Green bag,— lawyer, 
Crig, a farthing. 
Gropers,———blind men. 
the throat, 


Half nab, —at a venture, 
unſight unſeen, hit or miſs. 


breeches' 


Hulverhead, — a filly un 


fellow. 


Hunt box, A pulpit. 
Hammer, a great lie, a 
rapper. 


Humerty dumpty——ale boil» 
ed w th vrandy, 


Hums, perſons at church, 
Husbylour, a job or gui- 
nea. | 


Hamlet, 


mere cod's head. 
Hanſen kelder, —jack in 
the box, the child in the 
womb, or a health to it. 


Harmans, the ſtocks. 
Harmenbec k, a beadle, 
Hawk, -a ſharper. 

Hazel geld, to beat any one 


wich a hazel ſtick, or plant. 
Hearing cherts, —ears. 
Heaver,the breaſt, 


| a high conſtable. | 
Hankee!,-——a filly fellow, a 


Tack Adams ,—— 2 fool. 
Jarke, a ſeal, | 
Jack a dandy, 2 little, im- 


pertinent, inſignificant ſel- 
low, 


| Jack in a box, ga ſharper or 


cheat. 


Jack at a pinch. 2 poor | 
hackney parſon 

Jacobites, ſhame, or col- 
lar ſhirts. 


Jet, a lawyer, 


Au em jet, a parſon. 


Iron doublet——a Parſen. f 


Lamb skin men 


Lanſpriſado, | 
into company with two pence 


| Libben, 


Line of the old authoc— 
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Iichland ,——Scot)and, 
Juckrum,—a licence, 


| Ken, 


a houſe, | 

A bob ken, or a brownmen 
ken, a good or well 
furniſhed houſe, — 

Kicks. — breeches. 

Kill devil, rum. 

Kinchen, a little child, 

King's pictures, money. 


ä 


Laced mutton, 2 woman. 
Lag,—water, alſo laſt, 
Lad a duds, — buck of 
cloaths. é 


the judges 
of ſeveral couits. | 
—he that comes 


in his pocket. 
A dark lanthorn, the ſer - 
| vant or agent that receives 
the bribe at court. - 
a private dwelling 


houſe. 
Libbege, —a bed. 
Lifter, a crutch. 
Lightmans, the day, or day 
break. 


dram cf brandy. 
Little Barbary— 
Loap'd, — un away, he 
Joap'd up the dancers, he 
v h pt up the ſtairs. 
Lege, —a watch. 
Louſe trap, a comb. 
Low tice, when there's no 
meney in a man's pocket. 


Mannikin,—a dwarf or di- 
mi nuti ve fellow, 
Maunders, — beggars. 


Maunderirg broath—-ſ.olding.j Pen houſe nab,—- 


Muck, 


Mutton in long coats- 


Oak, 


{ Peg tantrums 


Dictionary of Cant Terms. 


Meet,—to 1 pend money. 


Mill clapper, a woman's 
tongue, | 
Miſt, a contraction of com- 


miſſion, ſignifying a ſhirt, 
ſmock, or ſheet, 
Miſhtopper,——a coat or pet- 
ticoat. 
Moabites,—ſcrjeants, bailiffs, 
and their crew. 
Moon curſer, 
Mower, 


a COW, | 

money, wealth, 

Mutton monger,——a lover of 
women. 


wo- 
men; a leg of mut ton in a 
ſilk ſtocking— a woman's 
be. | 


Nab,——a hat, cap, or head; 
alſo a coxcomb. 

Ne'er a face but bis own—— 
nut a penny in his pocket, 
Nim ęimmer, a, doctor, 

ſurgeon, or apothecary. 


| Nubbing cheat, — the gallows. 


Nut cracker a pillory, 


a rich man of good 
ſubſtance and credit. 

Ogles, eyes. 5 = 

Rum ogles, -fine, bright, 
clear, piercing eyes. 


One in te, a parſon, 
_ | Panum,——- bread. 
| Panter— a heart, 
Pantler, 2 butler, 
| Peeper,——a looking glaſs, 
Peter, —-—-a Far nenen, or 
cloak bag. 


as gone to 
peg tantrums dead. 


2 very 


Meggs, —guineas, 


— 


broad bimmed hat. 


A D:4inmary of 

Penance board, a pillory, 

Perriwincle,——2 peruke of| 
perriwig. 

Philiftines, ſerjeants, bail- 
iffs, and their crew. 

Porker, —a ſword, 

Property, a mere tool or 

implement to ſerve a turn; 

a cat's foot. 


| 


nail pipe, ——-a woman's 

tongue. 

Queer buffer, 
ſharping, cut throat alehouſe- 
man or innkeeper, 

Qeer cuffin, -a juſtice of 


peace: allo a churl. 


Rabbit ſuckers, -young | 
ſpendthrifts, taking goods on 
tick of pawnbrokers or tal- 
lymen, at exceſſive rates. 

\ 'Rattling cove a coachman 

Red rag, = tongue, your 
red rag will never lie ſtill, 
your tongue will never be 
quiek, 

Regraters,—fore ſtallers 
markets. 

Ribben, money. 

Royſters, rude, roaring. 

Ro boy led —— ſought after 
with a warrant, 

Rotan,——a coach or waggon; 
any thing that runs upon 
wreels; but priscipally a 
cart. 

Ruffin, the devil. 

Ruffmans,——the woods or 
buſhes. 

Rumbeck,©—any juſtice of 
peacc, 

Rumbo, —a priſon or gaol, 


in 


-a ſneaking, | 
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Cunt Terms. 
Rum clank, —a large filver 


tankard. | 
Rum degen,——a ſilver hilted 
or inlaid ſword. 


School butter, ——2 whip: :nge 

Sconce,——-to build a large 
ſconce, to run deep pon 
tick or truſt, 

Seedy,— poor, moneyleſs, ex- 
hauſted. „ 

Setters or ſetting e 
that draw in bubbles, for 
old gameſters to rook; alſo a 
ſerjeants yeoman, or bailiff's 
follower or ſecond ; alſo an 
excile officer. 

Sharper's tools falſe dice. 

Shot, ——c]lap'd or pox'd. 


Shove the tumbler, ——whipt 1 


at the cart's tail. 


Skin flint, — a griping, ſharp- 


ing, cloſe crown; alſo the 
ſame as flac. 
Smear, —a painter, or plaiſt- 
erer. 
Smeller.— a noſe. 
Smelling cheat, —a noſegay; 
alfo an orchard. or garden. 
Smite,——an arm. 
Smug, —a blackſmith 
neat and ſpruce, 
Snith, —to eye or ſez any bo- 
dy; the cul ſnitches, the | 
man eyes or ſees you- , 
Smiter, ———!v wipe or flap, 
Snout, —a hogſhead. 


alſo 


Sock, — a pocket. 


Son of pattlement-—a lawyer? 
Soul driver, ——a parſon. 
South ſea mountain, —- geneva. 
Sows baby, a pig. 

Spaniſh money,-—fair words 


| 
Rumboozingwets———bunches 
of grapes. 


Rumdropper. ga vintner, 


* 


and compiiments. 
Spanks, —— — mon ey, gold . 
ſilve . 
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Specks wiper,.—— a coloured 
handkerchief, 

Spirituel fleſh r par- 
ſon. 

Splitfig, a grocer. 

Splitter of cauſ s,. ——a lawyer 

Squariſh, fooliſh, 

Stamps, legs. 

Stampers,——ſhoes, alſo car- 
Tiers, 


Stick flames, -a pa'r of 
gloves. 4 
Stoter, a great blow. 


Strommel,—ſftraw, or hair. 
Strum, —— a perriwig 
Rum Strum a long wig tnbble 
it, ——hold your tongue. 
Suit and cloak, — good ftore of 
brandy or any agreeable li- 
— I quor. 
Supouch, —an hoſteſsor lady, 
Swag, a ſhop 
Rum n of riches 


Tears of the tank ard — drops 


of good liquor that falls be- 
fide. 
Thrums— three peace. 
Tip of the buttery.-—a gooſe. 
Tip, ——to give or lend. 
T:gemans,——-a gown or cloak, 
Top diver,-—a lover of wo. 
men. 
Topping cheat, — che 1 
Topping cove,—the hangman. 
Tout. to go out ſharp, to 
de upon one's guard, 
Track, to go. 
Tres wins, three per 
Trib, 2 priſon. 


ie 
is 


Trine. to hang; alſo Ty< | 


burn, 
Trooper. half crown. 
' Trundles, ——peaſe, 


Tumbler, —a cart, 


A Ditionaty of Cant Terms, 


Turkey merchant, ——driver; 
of turkeys. 

To twig, ——to diſengage, to 
ſunder, to ſnap, to break off, 

To tug the daries, —to knock 
oft the irons, 


| 


Vampers, —ſiockings, 

Velvet, -a tongue. 

To tip the velvet. — to tongue 
a woman. 

Vinegar, ——a cloak, 


Wattles, = ears. 

Whids, words. 

Whimpſhite.— - Vorkſhire. 

W hobal,—-—a milkmaid, 

Whisker,——a great lie. 

White wool, ——filver. 

Whibble, ſad drink, 

Witcher, — ſilver bowl. 

Womblety cropt, —the indif- 

poſition of a d:unkard, after 

ade auch in wine or other 
liquors. 

Wooden ruff, —— 2 pillory; he 
wore the wooden ruff; he 
ſtood in the pillory. 

Wood pecker, -- one that plays 

with words, a punſter. 


Yano eat heartily, to uit 
luſtily. 

[Yarmouth c:pon,———a red 
| herring. 
Yarum,——wilk, or food, 
made o milk. | 
lper,—a town crver ; alſo _ 
one ſubject to complain C1 
make pitiful l amentations of 
trifling incidents. 


Znces,———froſt, or frozen. 
EZneeſy weather, —froſty wea- 
| ther. 
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